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Wuewn the doubling of the Cape 
has to be spoken of as an achieve- 
ment of distant times, and the newly- 
discovered hemisphere has a history 
of centuries, and the Australian 
continent is fast following the ex- 
ample—to hear of it as the last piece 
of momentous news in this year 
1863 that the oldest and most fami- 
liar river in the world has just been 
fully opened to our knowledge, is 
something that seems to throw us 
back into the infancy of society. 
Surely there is nothing in the world 
that so completely unites the old 
and the recent as this river. At one 
end it belongs to Moses and Hero- 
dotus, the Sphinxes and the Pyra- 
mids; at the other, the different 
notable points are named after our 
gracious Queen, the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
the Earl of Ripon, and Jordans, the 
Somersetshire home of the discov- 
erer’s’ ancestors. 

True, it is not for the first time 
that the solution of the great. pro- 
blem has been announced, Apart 
from the triumphs arrogated by 
mere pretenders, a century has very 
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nearly elapsed since James Bruce, 
after describing how, barefooted, he 
ran down the hill to the sacred 
spring, suffering many hard falls 
from the slippery bulbous roots on 
the surface of the soil, thus, pro- 
claimed his sensations to the world: 
“Tt is easier to guess than to de- 
scribe the situation of my mind at 
that moment, standing in that spot 
which had baffled the genius, indus- 
try, and inquiry of both ancients 
and moderns for the course of near 
three thousand years. Kings had 
attempted this discovery at the head 
of armies, and each expedition was 
distinguished from the iast only by 
the difference of numbers which had 
perished, and agreed alone in the 
disappointment which had uni- 
formly and without exception fol- 
lowed them all. Fame, riches, and 
honour had been held out for a 
series of ages to every individual of 
those myriads these princes com- 
manded, without having produced 
one man capable of gratifying the 
curiosity of his sovereign, or wiping 
off this stain upon the enterprise 
and abilities of mankind, or adding 
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this desideratum for the encourage- 
ment of geography. Though a 
mere private Briton, I triumphed 
here, in my own mind, over kings 
and their armics; and every com- 
parison. was leading nearer and 
nearer to presumption, when the 
place itself where [ stood—the ob- 
ject of my vainglory — suggested 
what depressed my shortlived tri- 
umph.” 

It would have depressed it still 
more had he known that he was 
not in the place he sought. Where 
the Nile divides he had selected the 
Blue branch, which is shorter, and 
in every way less important, than 
the White; and therefore made a 
choice which, to one professing to 
reach the farthest source, was a 
mistake, That he made a mis- 
take, however, cannot detract from 
his well-earned fame as a brave 
man, an indefatigable explorer, a 
mighty linguist, and a_ brilliant 
writer; and it is consolatory to re- 
member that he passed away with- 
out knowing the deficiency of his 
achievement, and that the noble 
and susceptible nature, teased in 
declining years by malignity and 
paltry jealousy, was not robbed of 
the great delusion that upheld it. 

Like all great discoveries, the 
resent was the fruit of an original 
idea, born of an intuitive genius 
for this particular kind of achieve- 
ment. It was by an inversion of 
the previous efforts, which had been 
failures. Those ambitious of ac- 
complishing the discovery of the 
river-head naturally enough tried to 
force their way up to it from the 
mouth; and so it came on every 
weary, baffled aspirant, that 

“Nilus in extremum fugit perterritus 

orbem, 

Occulitque caput, quod adhuc latet.” 

The new idea was to cross Africa 
at right angles to the course of the 
river, strike the head-waters, and 
verify them by sailing down. And 
this was what was done. At between 
three and four thousand miles’ dis- 
tance from the known portions of 
the Nile, the discoverer started in 
a direction nearly opposite to where 
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these lie. Thus, in October 1860, 
along with his genial companion 
and assistant, Captain Grant, he | 
left behind him the last vestiges 
of European civilisation at Zanzi- 
bar, a small island six degrees south 
of the equator, well known to Afri- 
can traders; and he saw no European 
countenance, or any man versed in 
our ways of Christian civilisation, 
until, descending the Nile, he reach- 
ed Gondokoro in February 1863, 
and there met a fellow-countryman 
who had gone in search of him. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind 
the reader that the conception now 
so brilliantly accomplished dawned 
on its author in the course of an 
exploring expedition through the 
lake districts of tropical Africa, 
of which he. gave an account in 
some articles in this Magazine in 
1859, 

It was naturally among eminent 
geographers only that the important 
conclusion to which these articles 
pointed could be fully comprehend- 
ed. But to the rest of the world 
also, instead of being only an amus- 
ing narrative of an adventurous 
expedition through unknown re- 
gions, they must now be held in 
esteem as the harbingers of a mighty 
discovery. When, on this expedi- 
tion, he set eyes on the broad 
waters of the Victoria N’yanza, 
he said to himself, “ All right— 
here’s the Nile top;” or, as he 
told it more appropriately to the 
world in his narrative—‘ When 
the vast expanse of the pale- 
blue waters of the N’yanza burst 
suddenly upon my view, .. . 
no longer felt any doubt that the 
lake at my feet gave birth to that 
interesting river, the source of 
which has been the subject of so 
much speculation, and the object of 
so many explorers.’—(Maca for Oc- 
tober 1859, pp. 411, 412). And this 
faith, grounded on a special sagacity 
or instinct for discovery, seems 
never to have faltered; insomuch 
that, even when he set sail on the 
river's bosom, there was no more 
lingering doubt to be confirmed 
than the experienced navigator feels 
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about his arrival in any. familiar 
ort. Yet, like other discoverers, 
he had not only entirely to rely on 
his own resources for his belief, but 
to fight for it against strong adver- 
saries. In his first expedition to 
the African lakes he happened to be 
the junior officer, and his senior in 
command seems to have consider- 
ed his conclusion a sort of heresy 
amounting to insubordination ; and 
not only did he harbour this opin- 
ion, but proclaimed it very loudly 
to the world, laughing in loud print 
at the folly of the Sub who thought 
he had made a great discovery ;—so 
adding to the many melancholy 
illustrations of the wise counsel, 
that if fallible human beings are 
determined to prophesy, it is safer 
to do so in the positive than in the 
negative—to predict that something 
will take place, not that it will 
mever, since fact may prove the 
falsity of the latter before the seer 
has departed, but the event that is 
to be may be supposed only to be 
postponed. There was too, it ap- 
pears, a curious local difficulty to be 
overcome in the informatiofi of the 
natives, who all concurred in the 
statement that towards the north 
& large river ran into the lake, ex- 
cepting those who said it had no 
bounds at all in that direction. 
This last view was disposed of by 
the use of a common word for lake 
and water, so that the river was the 
boundless continuation. But for 
the other assertion a more subtle 
solution had to be found in a pe- 
culiarity of the structure of the 
language, which made it appear 
to invert its meaning,’ and speak 
of water as running in® the lake 
as the means of conveying the 
meaning that it ran out. When 
we remember that the German for 
going to a place means, in its other 
uses, from, while from means of, 
and that there, as well as in Scot- 
land, in calculations of time, half- 
four means three and a half, we 
may have a notion — but still rather 
an imperfect one—of such a spe- 
cialty. 

Without further preliminary we 
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shall now quote the description of 
the Nile as it actually tumbles out of 
the great lake. The spot is distant 
from the mouth some 2300 miles 
—more than thirty-four degrees of 
latitude, and nearly a tenth of the - 
whole th onan of the globe. 
As the river breaks through a dyke 
in something like a cataract, the 
place is called by the natives simply 
“The Stones.” : 


“To Ripon Falls, 28th.— At last 
with a good push for it, crossing hills 
and threading huge grasses, as well as 
extensive village plantations lately de- 
vastated by elephants — they had eaten 
all teat was eatable, and what would 
not serve for food they had destroyed 
with their trunks, not one plantain or one 
hut being left entire—we arrived at the 
extreme end of the journey, the farthest 
point ever visited by the expedition on the 
same parallel of latitude as king Mtésa’s 
palace, and just forty miles east of it. 

“We were well rewarded; for the 
‘Stones,’ as the Waganda call the falls, 
was by far the most interesting stght I 
had seen in Africa, Everybody ran to 
see them at once, though the march 
had been long and fatiguing; and even 
my sketch-block was called into play. 
Though beautiful, the scene was not 
exactly what I expected ; for the broad 
surface of the lake was shut out from view 
by a spur of bill, and the falls, about 12 
feet deep, and 400 to 500 feet broad, 
were broken by rocks. Still it was a 
sight that attracted one to it for hours 
—the roar of the waters, the thousands 
of passenger-fish leaping at the falls 
with all their might, the Wasoga and 
Waganda fishermen coming out in boats 
and taking post on all the rocks with 
rod and hook, hippopotami and croco- 
diles lying sleepily on the water, the 
ferry at work above the falls, and cattle 
driven down to drink at the margin of 
the lake, — made in all, with the pretty 
nature of the country — small hills, 
grassy-topped, with trees in the folds and 
gardens on the lower slopes—as interest- 
ing a picture as one could wish to see. 

“The expedition had now performed 
its functions. I saw that old Father Nile, 
without any doubt, rises in the Victoria 
N’yanza, and, as I had foretold, that lake 
is the great source of the holy river which 
cradled the first expounder of our religi- 
ous belief. I mourned however, when I 
thought how much I had lost by the delays 
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in the journey having deprived me of the 
pleasure of going to look at the north- 
east cornerof the N’yanza, to see what 
eonnection there was, by the strait so 
often spoken of, with it and the other lake 
' where the Waganda went to get their salt, 
and from which another r flowed 
to the north, making ‘ Usoga an island.’ 
But I felt I ought to be content with what 
I had been spared to accomplish; for I 
had seen full half of the lake, and had in- 
formation given me of the other half, by 
means of which I knew all about the lake, 
as far at least, as the chief objects of geo- 
graphical importance were concerned.” 


What will probably cause most 
surprise in the reader who alights 
on such a passage without being 
prepared for it by the specialties of 
this altogether surprisi g book, is 
its homely, undramatise. simplicity. 
While the unsuccessful explorers 
drag us through deserts of stone and 
sand and salt, diversified by the sweep 
of some terrific monsoon, or stick us 
fast in impenetrable jungles among 
snakes and centipedes— 
“ Where the deadly vine doth weep 


Its venomous tears, and nightly steep 
The flesh in blistering dew "— 


here we have the active fishermen, 
the ferry crossing and _recrossing, 
the goodly kine coming down to 
drink, the gardens, the small ver- 
dant hills— barring the hippopo- 
tami and crocodiles, for all the 
world like a scene in Westmoreland. 

If “up the Nile” should ever 
become as householdish words as 
“up. the Rhine,” then, when the 
cretaceous crocodile and his fat 
friend the genial hippopotamus 
are disturbed in the inward re- 
cesses of their watery residences 
by the splash of the paddle-wheel 
and the shriek of the railway- 
whistle— then will the descriptions 
of the first European who set eyes 
on these regions be. stereotyped 
into all the Murrays, and be read 
‘by lazy luxurious tourists at the 
*bow-windows of their hotels, and 
tested by the actual vision before 
them. But this generation will 
probably pass away before tourism 
as penetrated thus far, and in the 
mean time the world must be con 
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tent with the discoverer’s descrip- 

tion of what he saw. Let us give 
a little more of it, premising that, 
although he approached th@ Nile 
from the Victoria N’yanza lake, his 
first sight of the river was not at 
the exit described in the quotation. 
For reasons connected with the 
facilities for transit through the 
states bordering on the lake, he 
had to strike the river some wa 
down and walk to its exit; so it 
fell out that his first sight of the 
actual Nile occurred at Urondo- 
gani, on the 2ist of July 1862; 
and he thus describes what he saw 
with sententious brevity :— 


“ Here at last I stood on the brink of 
the Nile; most beautiful was the scene— 
nothing could surpassit! It was the very 
perfection of the kind of effect aimed at 
inahighly kept park ; with a magnificent 
stream from 600 to 700 yards wide, dot- 
ted with islets and rocks, the former oc- ‘ 
cupied by fishermen’s huts, the latter by 
sterns and crocodiles basking in the sun— 
flowing between fine high grassy banks, 
with rich trees and plantains in the back- 
ground,@vhere herds of the nsunnii and 
hartebeest could be seen grazing, while 
the hippopotami were snorting in the 
water, and florikan and guinea-fowl 
rising at our feet. Unfortunately, the 
chief district officer, Mlondo, was from 
home, but we took possession of his 
huts — clean, extensive, and tidily kept 
—facing the river, and felt as if a resi- 
dence here would do one good.” 


Had the discoverer been very 
much disposed to moralise aloud 
about the historical and _ religious 
associations —rich almost beyond 
any earthly parallel—of the sight 
on whichghe looked, he would have 
found a rather discouraging audi- 
tory in his assistants. To some of 
them he appears to have ventured 
on @ remark appropriate to the 
solemn occasion; it was responded 
to by his faithful lieutenant and 
aide-de-camp, Bombay, a personage 
in whom the reader of this Journal 
becomes extremely interested; and 
his comment is about as good an 
instance of the thorough material- 
ism of the trophical mind as we re- 
member to have seen:— 
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“TI told my men they ought to shave 
their heads and bathe in the holy river, 
the cradle of Moses—the waters of which, 
sweetened'with sugar, men carry all the 
way from Egypt to Mecca, and sell to 
the pilgrims. But Bombay, who is a 
philosopher of the Epicurean school, 
said, ‘We don’t look on oe things 
in the same fanciful manner that you 
do; we are contented with all the com- 
monplaces of life, and look for nothing 
beyond the present. If things don’t 
go well, it is God’s will; and if they 
do go well, that is fis will also,’” 


Going up from the point where 
the river is first sighted to its éxit 
from the lake, the traveller favours 
the world with another short de- 
scription of a rapid in the course 
of his, walk :— 


“T marched up the left bank of the 
Nile, at a considerable distance from 
the water, to the Isamba Rapids, pass- 
ing through rich jungle and plantain- 
gardens. Nango, an old friend, and 
district officer of the place, first re- 


freshed us with a dish of plantain-. 


squash and dried fish, with pombé. He 
told us he is often threatened by ele- 
phants, but he sedulously keeps them 
off with charms; for if they ever tasted 
a plantain they would never leave the 
garden until they had cleared it out. 
He then took us to see the nearest falls 
of the Nile—extremely beautiful, but 
very confined. The water ran deep 
between its banks, which were covered 
with fine grass, soft gloudy acacias, and 
festoons of lilac convolvuli; whilst here, 
and there, where the land had slipped 
above the rapids, bared places of red 
earth could be seen, like that of Devon- 
shire: there, too, the waters, impeded 
by a natural dam, looked like a huge 
mill-pond, sullen and dark, in which 
two crocodiles, laving about, were look- 
ing out for prey. From the high banks 
we looked down upon a line of sloping 
wooded islets lying across the stream, 
which divide its waters, and, by inter- 
rupting them, cause at once both dam 
and rapids, The whole was more fairy- 
like, wild, and romantic than—I must 
confess that my thoughts took that 
shape—anything I ever saw outside of 
a theatre. It was exactly the sort of 
place, in fact, where, bridged across 
from one sideslip to the other, on a 
moonlight night, brigands would as- 
semble to enact some dreadful tragedy. 
Even the Wanguana seemed’ spell-bound 
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at the novel beauty of the sight, and 
no one thought of moving till hunger 
warned us night was setting in, and we 
had better look out for lodgings.” 

The péople at the top of the Nile 
had no more notion of where its 
waters went to, or who lived at the 
other end, than we had of ifs source, 
or the dwellers in that region; and 
entireness of ignorance cannot be 
more strongly expressed. It always 
seems strange to us that there 
should be anywhere a people who, 
themselves in some measure civi- 
lised, should not be acquainted 
with us, their superiors and masters 
in civilisation. But this notion is 
a relic of provincialism. The Cock- 
ney—about the most ignorant crea- 
ture in the world, who thinks all 
Scotsmen wear kilts and lubricate 
themselves with sulphur, and all 
Frenchmen feed on frogs and play 
on the fiddle—cannot easily imagine 
a place where London i; unknown. 
Europe must be content to find 
that Uganda has been in total ignor- 
ance of the Overland Route or the 
Suez Canal, of Napoleon and Nel- 
son—of all the illustrious men and 
nations and deeds, the associations 
of which have clustered round the 
mighty river for some three thou- 
sand years. There is evidence, 
however, that the Greek geograph- 
ers knew about the Mountains of 
the Moon and the great lake. The 
knowledge of each other may pro- 
bably at one time have been mu- 
tual; and it almost looks like @*tra- 
dition of such a thing, that there is 
still a sacredness about the great 
lake beyond what it would seem 
entitled to as a mere sheet of 
water. This is impersonated by a 
kind of Neptune—a being whom 
the natives have invested with as 
much of the nature of a deity as it 
is in their own natures to conceive. 
He has a kind of priesthood, who 
seem to be so far in his confidence 
as to know the sort of weather he 
is working with at any given time; 
and, after the manner of their order 
all over the world, they profess, to 
some limited and imperfect extent, 
to have a vote in such questions, 
or an influence in propitiating the 
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supreme will, which is of course a 
source of more or less influence on 
their own power and earthly interests. 

In a grand regatta or, boating 
party, which the king of Uganda 
as on the lake, we are introduced 
to the domestic circle of this Nep- 
tune’s high-priest—a sort of watery 
archbishop, supreme, apparently, 
within his own dominions; and 
surely never before was ecclesias- 
tical dignitary painted for us in so 
Teniers-like a fashion. The mon- 
arch directs the boats to paddle 
towards “an island occupied by 
the Mgussa or Neptune of the 
N’yanza—not in person, for Mgussa 
is a spirit, but by his familiar or 
deputy, the great medium who 
communicates the secrets of the 
deep to the king of Uganda. In 
another sense he might be said to 
be the presiding priest of the source 
of the Nile, and as stich was of 
course an interesting person for me 
to meet.” 


“We turned into the hut of the 
Mgussa’s familiar, which at the farther 
end was decorated with many mystic 
symbols—amongst others a paddle, the 
badge of his high office—and for some 
time we sat chatting, when pombé was 
brought, and the spiritual medium ar- 
rived. He was dressed Wichwézi 
fashion, with a little white goat-skin 
apron, adorned with numerous charms, 
and used a paddle for a mace or walk- 
ing-stick. He was not an old man, 
though he affected to be so—walking 
verymslowly and deliberately, coughing 
asthmatically, glimmering with his eyes, 
and mumbling like a witch. With much 
affected difficulty he sat at the end of 
the hut beside the symbols alluded to, 
and continued his coughing full half an 
hour, when his wife came in in the 
same manner, without saying a word, 
and assumed the same affected style. 
The king jokingly looked at me and 
laughed, and then at these strange 
creatures, by turn, as much as to say, 
What do you think of them? but no 
voice was heard save that of the old 
wife, who croaked like a frog for water, 
and, when some was brought, croaked 
again be@ause it was not the purest of 
the lake’s produce—had the first cup 
changed, wetted her lips with the 
second, and hobbled away in the same 
manner as she came, 
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“At this juncture the Mgussa’s fa- 
miliar motioned the Kamraviona™ and 
several officers to draw around him, 
when, in a very low tone, he gave them 
all the orders of the deep, and walked 
away. His revelations seemed, unpro- 
pitious, for we immediately repaired to 
our boats and returned to our quar- 
ters.” 


Although the ancient river and the 
mighty lake are the points on which 
the discoverer’s. fame will naturally 
concentrate, the world’s obligations 
to him go much farther. Whether 
or not he has laid out a new tour- 
ing district, as securely as we can 
calculate upon the world not retro- 
grading into barbarism and poverty, 
so surely can we calculate on a new © 
and vast field of enterprise and in- 
dustry having been developed. As 
no one had penetrated to the in- 
terior of tropical Africa, it fell to 
the philosophers, by a system of 
induction, to tell us what sort of 

lace it is, They were mistaken 


‘in their inference, as poor human 


beings from time to .time avill be, 
even though they should call them- 
selves philosophers. That far to 
the north and far to the south of 
the equator were vast arid deserts 
of sand and salt, was a palpable 
truth, Reason was then shown 
why the moisture of which these 
tracts were deprived was concentrat- 
ed at the equator, where it caused 
drenching rains, which, under the 
heat of the sun, encumbered the 
earth with a rank vegetation genera- 
tive of pestilent miasmas, and al- 
together forming a tract too spongi- 
ly saturated to be bent to human 
use by tile-draining, or any of the 
other puny operations of existing 
agriculture. 

Bold speculators, indeed, in- 
dulged in a dream that Providence 
had set down two great compensat- 
ing elements in Africa, which were 
some day to test the engineering 
skill of man in subduing them to 
co-operation for his advantage. Thé 


surplus’.waters of Central Africa 
were to irrigate the sandy plains on 
either side, sending forth its own 
pestilential elements to confer fruit- 
fulness on the desert. It is a pity, 
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haps, but these fine speculations 
ie been ruined by the discovery 
that the equatorial belt does not con- 
tain pestilential elements to be got 
rid of. There is neither excessive 
moisture nor excessive heat, and the 
climate appears to be one of the finest 
in the world. It might have been 
exactly as the philosophers settled it, 
but for the important fact that the 
country is a table-land, varying from 
8000 to 6000 feet above the level of 
the sea, so that what raises us above 
vegetation and into the regions of 
eternal snow at this latitude, brings 
us up to a temperate climate at the 
equator. The discoverer saw a large 
tract of this kind of country. He 
thinks it stretches right across Africa, 
bisected by the equator; and the 
geographical sagacity he has shown 
bespeaks confidence for this opinion. 
There are districts of rich alluvial 
country, full of food, animal and 
vegetable, resembling the finer parts 
of Dorset or Somerset; and if the 
Dorsetshire or Somersetshire farm- 
labourer could realise the abundant 
luxuries at the command of the peo- 
ple of these favoured districts, his 
teeth would water, and he would 
sigh with the vain wish that he had 
been born black and blubber-lipped, 
and set down in tropical Africa. 
Butcher-meat in all varieties, from 
the rarest game kind to the full- 
bodied beef of the buffalo, abounds, 
and is well cooked; while the plah- 
tain affords a substitute—and a capi- 
tal one—for bread and potatoes, A 
sort of wine, or strong beer, made 
from the plantain, and called pombé, 
appears to abound to an extent that 
would greatly distress the British 
League of Total Abstainers. In fact, 
these dusky descendants of Ham, in- 
stead of being cursed for the indecor- 
ous conduct of their great ancestor, 
would appear to be endowed with a 
fund of material happiness beyond 
what poor fallen human nature is en- 
titled to expect, were it not for such 
slight drawbacks as their constant 
liability to be kidnapped as slaves, or 
put to death by tyrannical kings, and 
to be decimated by famines, caused 
by their own carelessness in neglect- 
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ing to make any sort of provision for 
an unproductive period, however 
brief. But these slight crooks in 
their lot appear to give them no un- 
easiness, and to abate nothing from 
the rollicking, easy manner in which 
they journey through life, with a re- 
solution to live by the'way. In fact, 
in this weary, working, utilitarian 
world of ours, it mightily refreshes 
one to read the accounts, one after 
another, of jolly, merry scenes with 
which this book abounds. It is like 
travelling with an excessively good- 
humoured, genial, and amusing com- 
panion. 

Thus the attusions to high cultiva- 
tion and affluence are naturally not 
concentrated in any one place, but 
crop out through the sath 9 mingled 
with social contrasts which are not 
without; their parallels in the coun- 
tries we are in use to call civilised. 
The expedition has penetrated some 
seven or eight hundred miles through 
the interior, when, on the edge of the 
great l»ke, near the territory of Ugan- 
da, t: “lowing successive sketches 
occur:— ~ 


“On arrival at Ngambézi, I was im- 
mensely struck with the neatness and 
good arrangement of the place, as well 
as its excessive beauty and richness, 
No em of Bengal or Zanzibar could 
excel it in either respect; and my men, 
with one voice, exclaimed, ‘Ah, what 
people these Waganda are!’ and passed 
other remarks, which may be abridged 
as follows: —‘They build their huts, 
and keep their gardens just as well as 
we do at Ungiija, with screens and en- 
closures for privacy, a clearance in front 
of their establishments, and a baraza 
or reception-hut facing the buildings. 
Then, too, what a beautiful prospect it 
has!—rich marshy plains studded with 
mounds, on each of which ws the 
umbrella cactus, or some other ever- 

tree; and beyond, again, another 
ill-spur, such as the one we have crossed 
over.’ One of king Mtésa’s uncles, who 
had not been burned to death by the 
order of the late king Sunna on his 
ascension to the throne, was the pro- 
rietor of this place, but unfortunately 
he was from home. However, his sub- 
stitute gave me his baraza to live in, 
and brought many presents of goats, 
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fowls, sweet potatoes, yams, plantains, 
sugar-cane, and Indian-corn, and apo- 
logized in the end for deficiency in hos- 
pitality. I, of course, gave him beads 
in return. 

“Continuing over the same kind of 
ground in the next succeeding spurs of 
the streaky red-clay sandstone hills, we 
put up at the residence of Isamgévi, a 
Mkungii or district officer of Riima- 
nika’s. His residence was a3 well kept 
as Mtésa’s uncle’s ; but instead of a baraza 
fronting his house, he had a sma'l en- 
closure, with three small huts in it, 
kept apart for devotional purposes, or 
to propitiate the evil spirits —in shori. 
according to the notions of the place, a 
church. This officer gave me a cow and 
some’ plantains, and I in return gave 
him a wire and some beads. Many 
mendicant women, called by some Wich- 
wézi, by others Mabandwa, all wear- 
ing the most fantastic dresses of mbiigii, 
covered with beads, shells, and sticks, 
danced before us, singing a comic song, 
the chorus. of which was a long shrill 
rolling Coo-ro0-co0-r00, €00-r00-co0-ro0, 
delivered as they came to a standstill. 
Their true functions were just as ob- 
secure as the religion of the negroes 
generally; some called them devil- 
drivers, others evil-eye averters; but, 
whatever it was for, they imposed. a 
tax on the people, whose minds being 
governed by a necessity for making 
some self-sacrifice to propitiate some- 
thing, they could not tell what, for 
their welfare in the world, they always 
gave them. a trifle in the same way as 
the East Indians do their fakirs. .. . 

“Maiila now came, after receiving 
repeated and angry messages, and [ 
‘forced him to make a move. He led 
me straight up to his home, a very nice 
place, in which he gave me a very large, 
clean, and comfortable hut—had no end 
of plantains brought for me and my men 
—and said, ‘Now you have really en- 
tered the kingdom of Uganda, for the 
future you must buy no more food. At 
every place that you stop for the day, 
the officer in charge will bring you 
plantains, otherwise your men can help 
themselves in the gardens, for such are 
the laws of the land when a king’s 
guest travels in it, Any one found 
selling anything to either yourself or 
your men would be punished.’ Accord- 


ingly, I stopped the daily issue of 
beads; but no sooner had I done so 
than all my men declared they could 
not eat plantains, It was all very well, 
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they said, for the Waganda to do so,' ' 
because they were used to it, but it did 
not satisfy their hunger. 

“‘Maila, all smirks and smiles, on 
seeing me order the things out for the 
march, begged I would have. patience, 
and wait till the messenger returned 
from the king; it would not take more 
than ten days at the most. Much annoyed 
at this nonsense, I ordered my tent to-be 
pitched. I refused all Maiila’s plantains, 
and gave my men beads to buy grain again 
with; and, finding it necessary to get up 
some indignation, said I would not stand 
being chained like a dog; if he would not 
go on ahead, I should go without him. 
Maiila then said he would go to a friend’s 
and come back again. I said, if he did 
not, I should go off; and so the conver- 
sation ended. 

“ 26th.—Drumming, singing, scream- 
ing, yelling, and dancing had been going 
on these Jast two cays and two nights to 
driye the Phépo or devil out of a village. 
The whole of the ceremonies were most 
ludicrous. An old man and woman, 
smeared with white mud, and holding 
pots of pombé in their laps, sat in front 
of a hut, whilst other people kept con- 
stantly bringing them baskets full of plan- 
tain-squash and more pots of pombé. In 
the courtyard fronting them were hun- 
dreds of men and women dressed in smart 
mbiigiis—the males wearing for turbans 
strings of abrus-seeds wound round their 
heads, with polished boars’ tusks stuck 
in ina jaunty manner. These were the 
people who, all drunk as fifers, were 
keeping up such a continual row to 
frighten the devil away.” 


If the fruitfulness of these districts, 
and their advance in a sort of civilisa- 
tion of their own, might somewhat sur- 
prise the travellers, they themselves 
created astonishment on grounds not 
quite dissimilar. For, if we have been 
under the impression that the inhabi- 
tants of equatorial Africa are utterly 
steeped in barbarism, they have retali- 
ated on us with a vengeance. Just look 
at the excuse solemnly offered by king 
Kamrasi of Unyoro for having dealt ca- 
priciously and inhospitably with two 
officers of her Majesty’s Indian army : 


“At the time the white men were 
living in Uganda, many of the people 
who had seen them there came and de- 
scribed them as such monsters, they ate 
up mountains and drank the N’yanza 
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dry; and although they fed on both 
beef and mutton, they were not satis; 
fied until they got a dish of the ‘ten- 
der parts’ of human beings three times 
a-day. Now, I was extremely anxious 
to see men of such wonderful natures, 
I could have stood their mountain-eat- 
ing and N’yanza-drinking capacities, 
but on no consideration would I submit 
to sacrifice my subjects to their appe- 
tites, and for this reason I first sent to 
turn them back; but afterwards, on 
‘hearing from Dr, K’yengo’s men that, 
although the white men had travelled 
all through their country, and brought 
all the pretty and wonderful things of 
the world there, they had never heard 
such monstrous imputations cast upon 
them, I sent a second time to call them 
on; these are the facts of the case.” 
Again :— 

“We were anything but welcomed 
at Kiratosi, the people asking by what 
bad-luck we had come there to eat up 
their crops; but in a little while they 
flocked to our doors and admired our 
traps, remarking that they believed 
each iron box contained a couple of 
white dwarfs, which we carry on our 
shoulders, sitting straddle-legs, back to 
back,.and they fly off to eat people 
whenever they get the order.” 


The advance, indeed, of these na- 
tions in the merely material elements 
of civilisation—in good living and 
mechanical skill—is a matter of ex- 
tremely interesting study, although 
it is of a kind apt to confound broad 
principles in ethnological philosophy, 
and to humiliate their authors. The 
wisest of us are ever too apt to make 
our own form of civilisation the mea- 
sure of other people’s absolute ad- 
vance. Feudal traditions, and many 
other causes, have associated an 
advanced civilisation with great 
houses of stone of brick, and 
taught us to despise the hovel of 
turf or mud thatched with grass 
as a type of primitive barbarism ; 
but the genius of the Uganda 
people having run upon the struc- 
ture of huts—and possibly the cli- 
mate and materials at hand exer- 
cising an influence in its favour— 
they appear to have carried this 
style of architecture to a marvel- 
lous height of excellence. They 
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are subtle workers. in iron, both for 
useful and ornamental purposes; 
and the ivory-merchants, who carry 
seductive goods for the purchase of 
tusks, know that there is no use of 
trying to tempt these people with 
the common Sheffield ware that is 
omnipotent among really savage 
tribes—the Waganda can make bet- 
ter than the trader brings to them. 
They appear, too, to be highly ac- 
complished in all peltry-work, or 
manufactures from furs and skins. 
Whoever is of opinion that the 
highest type of civilisation is to be 
found in “a strong government,” 
let him go to Uganda,—where, by 
the way, as‘ one of its fruits, he 
will find sanitary rules and mea- 
sures for the removal of impurities 
such as would make the heart of 
Mr. Chadwick rejoice within him, 
and such as he has in vain attempt- 
ed to secure for the great cities of 
this empire. 

The etiquette of courts and the 
habits of the higher orders of society 
in Europe, though often ridiculed 
by satirists and condemned by 
cynics, have generally been counted 
among the fruits—not always the 
good fruits—of mature civilisation. 
They are generally spoken of as of 
historical origin—Roman or early 
feudal—and . thus consecrated by 
grand associations, while modern 
polish has smoothed down their 
asperities, and carefully adapted 
the whole to the advanced civilisa- 
tion in which it is our privilege to 
live, without departing far from 
the long succession of precedents on 
which all is founded. This may be 
true of European courts and good 
society; yet whoever would see 
etiquettes at once the most com- 
plex and peculiar, as little like the 
etiquettes of Europe as it is pos- 
sible to conceive, and at the same 
time protected by regulations as 
strict. as the traditionary usages 
of the most ancient European or 
Asiatic courts, let him go to 


Uganda, and be presented, if he 
have influence enough, at the court 
of the great king Mtésa. Here is 
an account of the discoverer’s first 
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reception, which may be useful for 
the stranger’s guidance on the solemn 
occasion, and he will excuse the 
rather unpronounceable  technicali- 
ties, used for once in a way on ac- 
count of the precise definitions given 
of their grotesque import: it will 
be seen that at the time referred to 
there is a queen-dowager’s court as 
well as a king’s. 

“To-day the king sent his pages to an- 
nounce his intention of holding a levee 
in my honour. I prepared for my first 
presentation at court, attired in my best, 
though in it I cut a poor figure in com- 
parison with the display of the dressy 
Waganda, They wore neat bark cloaks 
resembling the best yellow corduroy 
‘cloth, crimp and well set, as if stiffened 
with starch, and over that, as upper- 
cloaks, a patchwork of small antelope- 
skins, which I observed were sewn to- 
gether as well as any English glovers 
could have pierced them; whilst their 
head-dresses, generally, were abrus tur- 
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titioned off into courts, with walls of the 
same grass, It is here most of Mtésa’s 
three or four hundred women are kept, 
the rest being quartered chiefly with his 
mother, known by the title of N’yamasoré, 
or queen-dowager. Thev stood in little 
groups at the doors, looking at us, and ev- 
idently passing their own remarks, and 
enjoying their own jokes, on the triumph- 
al procession. At each gate as we passed, 
officers on duty opened and shut it for us, 
jingling the big bells which are hung upon 
them, as they sometimes are at shop-doors, 
to prevent silent, stealthy entrance. ° 
“The first court passed, I was even 
more surprised to find the unusual cere- 
monies that awaited me. There courtiers 
of high dignity stepped forward to greet 
me, dressed in the most scrupulously neat 
fashions. Men, women, bulls, dogs, and 
goats, were led about by strings; cocks 
and hens were carried in men’s arms; 
and little pages, with rope-turbans, rushed 
about, conveying messages, as if their 
lives depended on their swiftness, every 
one holding his skin-cloak tightly round 


bans, set off with highly-polished boar- ‘him lest his naked legs might by acci- 


tusks, stick-charms, seeds, beads, or 
shells; and on their necks, arms, and an- 
kles they wore other charms of wood, or 
small horns stuffed with magic powder, 
and fastened on by strings generally cov- 
ered with snake-skin, N’yamgundi ant 
Maiila demanded, as their official privi- 
lege, a first peep ; and this being refused, 
they tried to persuade me that the arti- 
cles comprising the present required to 
be covered with chintz, for it was consi- 
dered indecorous to offer anything to his 
majesty in a naked state. This little in- 
terruption over, the articles enumerated 
below were conveyed to the palace in 
solemn procession thus:—With N’yam- 
di, Maiila, the pages, and myself on 
the flanks, the Union-Jack carried by the 
kirangozi guide led the way, followed by 
twelve men as a guard of honour, dressed 
in red, flannel cloaks, and carrying their 
arms sloped, with fixed bayonets; whilst 
in their rear were the rest of my men, 
each carrying some article as a present. 
. . . The palace on entrance quite sur- 
prised me by its extraordinaty dimen- 
sions, and the neatness with which it was 
kept. The whole brow and sides of the 


hill on which we stood were covered with 
gigantic grass huts, thatched as neatly as 
so many heads dressed by a London bar- 
ber, and fenced all round with the tall 
yellow reeds of the common Uganda ti- 

er-grass ; whilst within the enclosure, the 

ines of huts were joined together, or par- 


dent be shown. 

“This, then, was the ante-reception 
court ; and I might have taken possession 
of the hut, in which musicians were play- 
ing and singing on large nine-stringed 
harps, like the Nubian tambira, accompa- 
nied by harmonicons, By the chief offi- 
cers in waiting, however, who thought fit 
to treat us like Arab merchants, I was re- 
quested to sit on the ground outside in 
the sun with my servants. Now, I had 
made up my mind never to sit upon the 
ground as the natives and Arabs are 
obliged to do, nor to make my obeisance 
in any other manner than is customary in 
England, though the Arabs had told me 
that from fear they had always complied 
with the manners of the court. I felt 
that if I did not stand up for my social 
position at once, I should be treated with 
contempt during the remainder of my 
visit, and thus lose the vantage-ground I 
had assumed of appearing rather as a 
prince than a trader, for the purpose of 
better gaining the confidence of the king. 
To avert over-hastiness, however—for my 
servants began to be alarmed as I de- 
murred against doing as I was bid—I 
allowed five minutes to the court to 
give me a proper reception, saying, if it 
were not conceded I would then walk 
away.” 


Then follows a long amusing de- 
scription of the manner in which 
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the English stranger took the estab- 
lished etiquettes by storm, and enter- 
ed rather as a conqueror than accord- 
ing to the established form after the 
manner of a slave. 


“The mighty king was now reported 
to be sitting on his throne in the state- 
hut of the third tier. I advanced, hat in’ 
band, with my guard of honour following, 
formed in ‘ open ranks,’ who in their turn 
were followed by the bearers carrying the 
present. I did not walk straight up to 
him as if to shake hands, but went out- 
side the ranks of a three-sided square of 
squatting Wakungii, all habited in skins, 
mostly cow-skins; some few of whom had, 
in addition, leopard-cat skins girt round 
the waist, the sign of royal blood. Here 
I was desired to halt and sit in the glar- 
ing sun; so I donned my hat, mounted 
my umbrella, a phenomenon which set 
them all a-wondering and laughing, order- 
ed the guard to close ranks, and sat gaz- 
ing at the novel spectacle, A more thea- 
trical sight I never saw. The king, a 
good-looking, well-figured, tall young 
man of twenty-five, was sitting on a red 
blanket spread upon a square platform 
of royal grass, encased in tiger-grass 
reeds, scrupulously well dressed in a 
new mbiigii. The hair of his head was 
cut short, excepting on the top, where 
it was combed up into a high ridge, 
running from stem to stern like a cock’s 
comb. On his neck was a very neat 
ornament—a large ring, of beautifully- 
worked small beads, forming elegant 
patterns by their various colours. On 
one arm was another bead ornament, 
prettily devised; and on the other a 
wooden charm, tied by a string covered 
with snake-skin. On every finger and 
every toe he had alternate brass and cop- 
per rings; and above the angles, half-way 
up to the calf, a stocking of very pretty 
beads. Everything was light, neat, and 
elegant in its way; not a fault could 
be found with the taste of his ‘ getting 
up.’ For a handkerchief he held a well- 
folded piece of bark, and a piece of gold- 
embroidered silk, which he constantly 
employed to hide his large mouth when 
laughing, or to wipe it after a drink of 
plantain-wine, of which he took constant 
and copious draughts from neat little 
gourd-cups, administered by his ladies-in- 
waiting, who were at once his sisters and 
wives, A white dog, spear, shield, and wo- 
man—the Uganda cognisance—were by 
his side, as also a knot of staff-officers, 
with whom he kept up a brisk conversa- 
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tion on one side; and on the other was a 
band of Wichwézi, or lady-sorcerers, such 
as I have already deseribed. 

“IT was now asked to draw nearer 
within the hollow square of squatters, 
where leopard-skins were strewed upon 
the ground, and a large copper kettle- 
drum, surmounted with brass bells on 
arching wires, along with two other 
smaller drums covered with cowrie- 
shells, and beads of colour worked into 
patterns, were placed. I now longed to 
open conversation, but knew not the 
language, and no one near me dared 
speak, or even lift his head from fear of 
being accused of eyeing the women; so 
the king and myself sat staring at one 
another for full an hour—I mute, but 
he pointing and remarking with those 
around him on the, novelty of my guard 
and general appearance, and even re- 
quiring to see my hat lifted, the um- 
brella shut and opened, and the guards 
face about and show off their red cloaks - 
—for such wonders had never been seen 
in Uganda, 

“Then, finding the day waning, he 
sent MaiiJa on an embassy to ask me if I 
had seen him ; and on receiving my re- 
ply, ‘Yes, for full one hour,’ I was glad 
to find him rise, spear in hand, lead his 


‘dog, and walk unceremoniously away. 


through the enclosure into the fourt 
tier of huts; for this being a pure levée 
day, no business was transacted. The 
king’s gait in retiring was intended to be 
very majestic, but did not sueceed in con- 
veying to me that impression. It was the 
traditional walk of his race, founded on 
the step of the lion; but the outward 
sweep of the legs, intended to represent 
the stride of the noble beast, appeared to 
me only to realise a very ludicrous kind 
of waddle, which made me ask Bomba 
if anything serious was the matter wi 
the royal person.” 


For half a year Captain Speke had 
to hang on at this court, planning and 
struggling day by day to get permis- 
sion and assistance to move onward 
to his destination. That they were 
weary, weary days, alternating in faint 
hopes and sickening disappointments, 
can easily be seen. But the adven- 
turer, like a wise man, put his very 
annoyances and difficulties to use by 
noting everything that passed, and 
leaving the most extraordinary journal 
of court life every penned. Reading it 
is like living in a country-house with 
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the people who come across us in it. 
Colour and animation are given to it 
by two conflicting influences — the 
haughty rigidness of the court eti- 
quette, and the impulsive African na- 
tures ever bounding against its re- 
straints. Bana, or the great chief, as 
the author was called, must, for the 
dignity of Uganda, be subjected to as 
many of its servile etiquettes as he 
would endure. Yet no one—not even 
the king himself—could restrain his 
eagerness to behold the white man’s 
accomplishments, and his rabid greed 
to possess the white man’s effects. 
Hence came a game of most grotesque 
coquetting—insolent neglect or. dis- 
dain when the stranger was courteous 
and genial—infinite finesses to draw 
him on if he were shy or indignant. 
The king’s policy was to be ever 
sought, and ever to repel. There was 
consequently no meanness to which 
he would not submit to obtain prof- 
fers of attention and consideration 
from his great visitor, and no amount 
of insolence with which he would 
hesitate to repel them when they were 
secured. By degrees, however, the 
artificial gave way and the natural 
prevailed; and ere long Bana became 
an almost essential member of the 
Uganda court, and the familiar, and 
we may say private friend both of the 

oung king and his queenly mother. 
Tt is indeed quite clear to the reader, 
whether it was so to Bana himself or 
not, that they would never have let 
him away had they not firmly believed 
that the charming recollection of their 
social circle would be sure to attract 
him speedily back again. So now let 
us look in upon the queen-mother “ at 
home :”— 


“3d.—Our cross purposes seemed to 
increase; for, while I could not get a 
satisfactory interview, the king sent for 
N’yamgundii to ascertain why I never 
went to see him. I had given him good 
guns and many pretty things which he 
did not know the use. of, and yet I would 
not visit him to explain their several 
uses. N’yamgundii told him I lived too 
far off, and wanted a palace. After this 
I walked off to see N’yamasoré, taking 
my blankets, a pillow, and some cooking- 
pots to make a day of it, and try to win 
the affections of the queen with sixteen 
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cubits -bindéra, three pints péké, and 
three pints mtendé beads, which, as Wa- 
ganda are all fond of figurative language, 
I called a trifle for her servants, 

“T was shown in at once, and found 
her majesty sitting on an Indian carpet, 
dressed in a red linen wrapper with a 
gold border, and a box, in shape of a 
lady’s work-box, prettily toloured in 
divers patterns with minute beads, by 
her side. Her councillors were in atten- 
dance; and in the yard a band of music, 
with many minor Wakungii squatting in 
a semicircle, completed her levee. Maia 
on my behalf opened conversation, in 
allusion to her yesterday’s question, by 
saying I had applied to Mtésa for a pa- 
lace, that I might be near enough both 
their majesties to pay them constant 
visits. She replied, in a good hearty 
manner, that indeed was a very proper 
request, which showed my good sense, 
and ought to have been complied with at 
once; but Mtésa was only a Kijana or 
stripling, and as she influenced all the 
government of the country, she would 
have it carried into effect. Compliments 
were now passed, my presents given and 
approved of; and the queen, thinking I 
must be hungry—for she wanted to eat 
herself—requested me to refresh myself 
in another hut. I complied, spread my 
bedding, and ordered in my breakfast ; 
but as the hut was full of men, I sus- 
pended a Scotch plaid, and quite eclipsed 
her mbiigit curtain. 

‘Reports of this magnificence at pnce 
flew to the queen, who sent to know how 
many more blankets I had in my pos- 
session, and whether, if she asked for 
one, she would get it. She also desired 
to see my spoons, fork, and’ pipe—an 
English meerschaum, mounted with sil- 
ver; so, after breakfast, I returned to 
see her, showed her the spoons and forks, 
and smoked my pipe, ,but told her I had 
no blankets left but what formed my 
bed. She appeared very happy and very 
well, did not say another word about the 
blankets, but ordered a pipe for herself, 
and sat chatting, laughing, and smoking 
in concert withme. . . . 

“The queen and her ministers then 
plunged into pombé and became uproari- 
ous, laughing with all their might and 
main. Small bugu cups were not enough 
to keep up the excitement of the time, so 
a large wooden trough was placed before 
the queen and filled with liquor. If any 
was spilt, the Wakungii instantly fought 
over it, dabbing their noses on the ground, 
or grabbing it with their hands, that not 
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one atom of the queen’s favour might be 
lost ; for everything must be adored that 
comes from royalty, whether by design 
or accident. The queen put her head to 
the trough and drank like a pig from it, 
and was followed by her ministers. The 
band, by order, then struck up a tune 
called the Milélé, playing on a dozen 
reeds, ornamented with beads and cow- 
tips, and five drums, of various tones and 
sizes, keeping time. The musicians danc- 
ing with zest, were led by four band-mas- 
ters, also dancing, but with their backs 
turned to the company to show off their 
long, shaggy, goat-skin jackets, sometimes 
upright, at other times bending and on 
their heels, like the hornpipe dancers of 
Western countries. 
“Tt was a merry scene, but soon be- 
came tiresome; when Bombay, by way 
of flattery, and wishing to sce what the 
queen’s wardrobe embraced, told her, Any 
woman, however ugly, would assume a 
goodly appearance if prettily dressed ; 
upon which her gracious majesty immedi- 
ately rose, retired to her toilet-hut, and 
soon returned attired in a common check 
cloth, an abrus tiara, a bead necklace, 
and with a folding looking-glass, when 
she sat, as before, and was handed a 
blown-glass cup of pombé, with a cork 
floating on the liquor, and @ napkin 
mbiigit covering the top, by a naked 
virgin. For her kind condescension in 
assuming plain raiment, everybody, of 
course, n’yanzigged. Next she ordered 
her slave-girls to bring a large number 
of sambo (anklets), and begged me to 
select the best, for she liked me much. 
In vain I tried to refuse them: she had 
given more than enough for a keep- 
sake before, and I was not hungry for 
property; still I had to choose some, or 
I would give offence. She then gave me 
a basket of tobacco, and a nest of hen 
eggs for her ‘son’s’ breakfast. When 
this was over, the Miikondéri, another 
dancing-tune, with instruments some- 
thing like clarionets, was ordered; But 
it had scarcely been gtruck up, before a 
drenching rain, with strong wind, set in 
and spoilt the music, though not the 
playing—for none dared stop without an 
order; and the queen, instead of taking 
pity, laughed most boisterously over the 
exercise of her savage power as the un- 
fortunate musicians were nearly beaten 
down by the violence of the weather. 
““When the rain ceased, her majesty 
retired a second time to her toilet-hut, 
and changed her dress for a puce-colour- 
ed wrapper, when I, ashamed of having 
robbed her of so many sambe, asked her 
if she would allow me to present her with 
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a little English ‘wool’ to hang up in- 
stead of her mbiigii curtain on cold days 
like this. Of course she could not de- 
cline, and a large double searlet blanket 
was placed before her. ‘Oh, wonder of 
wonders !” exclaimed all the spectators, 
holding their mouths in both hands at 
a time—such a ‘pattern’ had never 
been seen here before. It stretched 
across the hut, was higher than the men 
could reach —indeed it was a perfect 
marvel ; and the man must be a 

one who brought such a treasure as this 
to Uddi. . . . The queen began to 
sing, and the councillors to join in cho- 
rus; then all sang and all drank, and 
drank and sang, till, in their heated ex- 


* citement, they turned the palace into a 


pandemonium ; still there was not noise 
enough, so the band and drums were 
called again, and tomfool —for Uganda, 
like the old European monarchies, always 
keeps a jester — was made to sing in the 
gruff, hoarse, unnatural voice which he 
ever affects to maintain his character, 
and furnished with pombé when his 
throat was dry. - 

“ Now all of a sudden, as if a devil 
had taken possession of the company, 
the prime minister with all the courtiers 
jumped upon their legs, seized their 
sticks—for nobody can carry a spear when 
visiting — swore the queen had lost her 
heart to me, and, running into the yard, 
returned, charging and jubbering at the 
queen; retreated and returned again, as 
if they were going to put an end to her 
for the guilt of loving me, but really to 
show their devotion and true love to her. 
The queen professed to take this cere- 
mony with calm indifference, but her 
face showed that she enjoyed it. I was 
now getting very tired of sitting on my 
low stool, and begged for leave to depart, 
but N’yamasoré would not hear of it; 
she loved me a great deal too much to 
let me go away at this time of day, and 
forthwith ordered in more pombé. The 
same roystering scene was repeated ; 
cups were too small, so the trough was 
employed; and the queen graced it by 
drinking, pig-fashion, first, and then 
handing it round to the company.” 


‘ Let us now join the king in a 
couple of days’ shooting, a pursuit 
in which he formed a wholesome 
acquaintance with the formidable 
weapons at the command of his 
white visitors: 

“Immediately after breakfast the king 
sent his pages in a great hurry to say 
he was waiting on the bill for me, and 
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begged I would bring all my guns imme- 
diately. I prepared, thinking, naturally 
enough, that some buffuloes had been 
marked down; for the boys, as usual, 
were perfectly ignorant of his designs. 
To my surprise, however, when I mount- 
ed the hill half-way to the palace, I 
found the king standing, dressed in a 
rich filigreed waistcoat, trimmed with 
gold embroidery, tweedling the loading- 
rod in his finger, and an alfia cap on his 
head, whilst his pages held bis chair and 
guns, and a number of officers, with dogs 
and goats for offerings, squatting before 


“When I arrived, hat in hand, he 
smiled, examined my firearms, and pro- 
ceeded for sport, leading the way to a 
high tree, on which some adjutant birds 
were nesting, and numerous vultures 
resting. This was the sport; Bana must 
shoot a nundo (adjutant) for the king’s 
gratification. 1 begged him to take a 
shot himself, as I really could not demean 
myself by firing at birds sitting on a tree; 
but it was all of no use —no one could 
shoot as I could, and they must be shot. 
I proposed frightening them out with 
stones, but no stone could reach so high; 
80, to cut the matter short, I killed an 
adjutant on the nest, and, as the vultures 
flew away, brought one down on the 
wing, which fell in the garden enclosure. 

“The Waganda were for a minute 
all spell-bound with astonishment, when 
the king jumped frantically in the air, 
clapping his hands above his head, and 
singing out, ‘Woh, woh, woh! what 
wonders! Oh, Bana, Bana! what mir- 
acles he performs!’ — and all the Wa- 
kungii followed in chorus. ‘ Now load, 
Bana — load, and let us see you do it!’ 
cried the excited king; but before I was 
half loaded, he said, ‘ Come along, come 
along, and let us see the bird.’ Then 
directing the officers which way to go — 
for, by the etiquette of the court of 
Uganda, every one must precede the king 
—he sent them through a court where 
his women, afraid of the gun, had been 
concealed, Here the rush onward was 
stopped by newly-made fences, but the 
king roared to the officers to knock them 
down. This was no sooner said than 
done, by the attendants in a body shoving 
on and trampling them under, as an 
elephant would crush small trees to keep 
his course. So pushing, floundering 


through plantain and shrub, pell-mell 
one upon the other, that the king’s pace 
might not be checked, or any one come 
in for a royal kick or a blow, they eame 
upon the prostrate bird. ‘ Woh, woh, 
woh!’ cricd the king again, ‘there he 


is, sure enough; come here; women — 
come and look what wonders!’ And all 
the women, in the highest excitement, 
‘woh-wohed’ as loud as any of the men. 
But that was not enough. ‘Come along, 
Bana,’ said the king, ‘we must have 
some more sport;’ and, saying this, he 
directed the way towards the queen’s 
palace, the attendants leading, followed 
by the pages, then the king, next myself 
— for I never would walk before him — 
and finally the women, some forty or 
fifty, who constantly attended him. 

“To make the most of the king’s good- 
humour, while I wanted to screen myself 
from the blazing sun, I asked him if he 
would like to enjoy the pleasures of an 
umbrella ; and before he had time to 
answer, held -mine over him as we walked 
side by side, The Wakungii were aston- 
ished, and the women prattled in great 
delight ; whilst the king, hardly able to 
control himself, sidled and spoke to his 
flatterers as if he were doubly created 
monarch of all he surveyed. He then, 
growing more familiar, said, ‘ Now, 
Bana, do tell me—did you not shoot that 
bird with something more than common 
ammunition? Iam sure you did, now; 
there was magic in it,’ And all I said 
to the contrary would not convince him. 
‘But we will see again.’ ‘ At buffaloes ?” 
I said. ‘No, the buffaloes are too far off 
now; we will wait to go after them until 
I have given you a hut close by.’ Pre- 
sently, as some herons were flying over- 
head, he said, ‘Now, shoot, shoot !’ 
and I brought a couple down right and 
left. He stared, and everybody stared, 
beliving me to be a magician, when the 
king said he would like to have pictures 


of the birds drawn and hung up in the pa- © 


lace; ‘ but let us go and shoot some more, 
for it is truly wonderful.’ Similar results 
followed, for the herons were continually 
whirling round, as they had their nests 
upon a neighbouring tree; and then the 
king ordered his pages to carry all the 
birds, save the vulture—which, for some 
reason, they did not touch —and show 
them to the queef. 

“He then gave the order to move on, 
and we all repaired to the palace. Ar- 
rived at the usual throne-room, he took 
his seat, dismissed the party of wives 
who had been following him, as well as 
the Wakungii, received pombé from his 
female evil-eye averters, and ordered me, 
with my men, to sit in the sun facing 
him, till I complained of the heat, and 
was allowed to sit by his side. Kites, 
crows, and sparrows were flying about in 
all directions, and as they came within 
shot, nothing would satisfy the excited 
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boy-king but I must shoot them, and his 
pages take them to the queen, till my 
ammunition was totally expended. He 
then wanted me to send for more shot; 
and as I told him he must wait for more 
until my brother came, he contented 
himself with taking two or three sample 

ins and ordering his iron-smiths to 
make some like them. 

“ Cows were now driven in for me to 
kill two with one bullet; but as the off 
one jumped away when the gun. fired, the 
bullet passed through the near one, then 
through all the courts and fences, and 
away no one knewwhere. The king was 
delighted, and said he must keep the rifle 
to look at for thé night... . 

“T had seareely swallowed my breakfast 
before I réceived a summons from the 
king to meet him out shooting, with all 
the Wangiiana armed, and my guns; and 
going towards the palace, found him with 
a large staff, pages and officers as well as 
women, in a plantain-garden, looking 
eagerly out for birds, whilst his band was 
playing. In addition to his English dress, 
he wore a turban, and pretended that the 
glare of the sun was distressing his eyes 
—for, in fact, he wanted me to give him 
a wideawake like my own. Then, as ifa 
sudden freak had seized him, though I 
knew it was on account of Maiila’s hav- 
ing excited his curiosity, he said, ‘ Where 
does Bana live? lead away.’ Bounding 
and scrambling, the Wakungil, the women 
and all, went pell-mell through every- 
thing towards my hut. If the Kamra- 
viona or any of the boys could not move 
fast enough, on account of the crops on 
the fields, they were piked in the back 
till half knocked over; but, instead of 
minding, they trotted on, n’yanzigging as 
if honoured by a kingly poke, though 
treated like so many dogs. 

“ Arrived at the hut, the king took off 
his turban as I took off my hat, and 
seated himself on my stool; whilst the 
Kamraviona, with much difficulty, was 
induced to sit upon a cow-skin, and the 
women at first were ordered to squat out- 
side. Everything that struck the eye was 
much admired and begged for, though 
nothing so much as my wide-awake and 
mosquito-curtains ; then, as the women 
were allowed to have a peep in and see 
Bana in his den, I gave them two sacks 
of beads, to make the visit profitable, 
the only alternative left me from being 
forced into inhospitality, for no one would 
drink from my cup. Moreover, a present 
was demanded by the laws of the country. 

“The king, excitedly impatient, now 

ed the way again, shooting hurry-scurry 
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through my men’s lines, which were much 
commented on as being different from 
Waganda hutting, on to the tall tree with 
the adjutant’s nest. One young bird was 
still living in it. There was no shot, so 
bullets must be fired; and the eunning 
king, wishing to show off, desired me to 
fire simultaneously with himself. We 
fired, but my bullet struck the bough the 
nest was resting on; we fired again, and 
the bullet passed through the nest with- 
out touching the bird. I then asked the 
king to allow me to try his Whitworth, 
to which a little bit of stick, as a charm 
to secure a correct aim, had been tied be- 
low the trigger-guard. ‘Nis time I broke 
the bird’s leg, and knocked him half out 
of the nest; so, running up to the king, 
I pointed to the charm, saying, ‘ That has 
done it’—hoping to laugh him out of the 
folly; but he took my joke in earnest, 
and turned to his men, commenting on 
the potency of the charm. Whilst thus 
engaged, I took another rifle and brought 
the bird down altogether. ‘Woh, woh, 
woh !’ shouted the king ; ‘ Bana, Mzungi, 
Mzungii!’ he repeated, leaping and clap- 
ping his’ hands, as he ran full speed to 
the prostrate bird, whilst the drums beat, 
and the Wakungii followed him: ‘ Now, 
is not this a wonder? but we must go 
and shoot another.’ * Where?’ I said; 
‘we may walk a long way without find- 
ing, if we have nothing but our eyes to 
see with. Just send for your telescope, 
and then I will show you how to look for 
birds.’ Surprised at this announcement, 
the king sent his pages flying for the in- 
strument, and when it came I instructed 
him how to use it; when he could see 
with it, and understand its powers, hie 
astonishment knew no bounds ; and, turn- 
ing to his Wakungij, he said, laughing, 
‘Now, I do see the use of this thing I 
have been shutting up in the palace. On 
that distant tree I can see three vultures. 
To its right there is a hut, with a woman 
sitting inside the portal, and many goats 
are feeding all about the palace, just as 
large and distinct as if 1 was close by 
them.’ » , 

Now for a water-party or regatta 
on the famous lake Victoria N’yanza, 
destined, without doubt, ere long to 
exercise on its bosom a different sort 
of craft from the little fleet of the king 
of Uganda. It was on this occasion 
that our explorer met the high-priest 
of the Nile already mentioned :-— 

“ To-day occurred a brilliant instanee 
of the capricious restlessness and self- 
willedness of this despotie king. At 
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noon, pages hurried in to say that he 
had started for the N’yanza, and wished 
me to follow him without delay. N’yan- 


za, as I have mentioned, merely means a , 


piece of water, whether a pond, river, or 
lake ; and as no one knew which N’yanza 
he meant, or what project was on foot, I 
started off in a hurry, leaving everything 
behind, and walked rapidly through gar- 
dens, over hills, and across ruashy swamps, 
down the west flank of the Murchison 
Creek, till 3 p.w., when I found the king 
dressed in red, with his Wakungii in front 
and women behind, travelling along in 
the confused manner of a pack of hounds, 
occasionally firgng his rifle that I might 
know his whereabouts. He had just, it 
seems, mingled a little business with plea- 
sure; for noticing, as he passed, a woman 
tied by the hands to be punished for some 
offence, the nature of which I did not 
learn, he took the executioner’s duty on 
himself, fired at her, and killed her out- 
right. 

‘On this occasion, to. test all his fol- 
lowers, and prove their readiness to serve 
him, he had started on a sudden freak for 
the three days’ excursion on the lake one 
day before the appointed time, expecting 
everybody to fall into place by magic, 
without the smallest regard to each one’s 
property, feelings, or comfort. The home 
must be forsaken without a last adieu, 
the dinner untasted, and no provision 
made for the coming night, in order that 
his impetuous majesty should not suffer 
one moment’s disappointment. The re- 
sult was natural: many who would have 
come were nowhere to be found; my 
guns, bed, bedding, and note-books, as 
well as cooking utensils, were all left be- 
hind, and, though sent for, did not arrive 
till the following day. 

“On arrival at the mooring station, 
not one boat was to be found, nor did any 
arrive until after dark, when, on the 
beating of drums and firing of guns, some 
fifty large ones appeared. They were all 
painted with red clay, and averaged from 
ten to thirty paddles, with long prows 
standing out like the neck of a syphon or 
swan, decorated on the head with the 
horns of the Nsunnii (lencotis) antelope, 
between which was stuck upright a tuft 
of feathers exactly like a grenadier’s 
plume. These arrived to convey us 
across the mouth of a deep rushy swamp 
to the royal yachting establishment, the 
Cowes of Uganda, distant five hours’ tra- 
velling from the palace, We reached 


the Cowes by torchlight at 9 P.m., when 
the king had a picnic dinner with me, 
earned in with his women in great comfort, 
and sent me off to a dreary hut, where 
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I had to-sleep upon a grass-strewn floor, 
I was surprised we had to walk so far 
when, by appearance, we might have 
boated it from the head of the creek all 
the way down; but, on inquiry, was in- 
formed the swampy nature of the ground 
at the head of the creek precluded any 
approach to the clear water there, and 
hence the long overland journey, which, 
though fatiguing to the unfortunate 
women, who had to trot the whole way 
behind Mtésa’s four-mile-an-hour strides, 
was very amusing. The whole of the 
scenery—hill, dale, and lake—was ex- 
tremely beautiful, . The Wangiiana in my 
escort compared the view to their own 
beautiful Poani (coast); butin my opinion 
it far surpassed anything I ever saw, either 
from the sea or upon the coastef Zanzibar. 

“ The king rose betimes in the morn- 
ing and called me, unwashed and very 
uncomfortable, to picnic with him during 
the collection of the boats. The break- 
fast, eaten in the open court, consisted 
of sundry baskets of roast-beef and plan- 
tain-squash, folded in plantain-leaves. He 
sometimes ate with a copper knife and 
picker, not forked—but more usually 
like a dog, with both hands. The bits 
too tough for his mastication he would 
take from his mouth and give as a trea 
to the pages, who n’yanzigged, and swal- 
lowed them with much seeming relish. 
Whatever remained over was then divided 
by the boys, and the baskets taken to the 
cooks. Pombé served as tea, coffee, and 
beer for the king; but his guests might 
think themselves very lucky if they ever 
got a drop of it. 

“ Now for the lake, Everybody in a 
hurry falls into his place the best way 
he can—Wakungii leading, and women 
behind. They rattle along, through 
plantains and shrubs, under large trees, 
seven, eight, and nine feet in diameter, 
till the beautiful waters are reached—a 
picture of the Rio scenery, barring that 
of the higher mountains in the back- 
ground of that lovely place, which are 
here represented by the most beautiful 
little hills. A band of fifteen drums of 
all sizes, called the Mazagiizo, playing 
with the regularity of a lot of factory 
engines at work, announced the king’s 
arrival, and brought all the boats to the 
shore—but not as in England, where 
Jack, with all the consequence of a lord 
at home, invites the ladies to be seated, 
and enjoys the sight of so mauy pretty 
faces, Here every poor fellow, with his 
apprehensions written in his face, leaps 
over the gunwale into the water—duck- 
ing bis head from fear of being accused 
of gazing on the fair sex—which is death 
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—and bides patiently his time, They 


were dressed in plantain-leaves, looking ° 


like grotesque Neptunes. The king, in 
his red coat and wideawake, conducted 
the arrangements, ordering all to their 
proper places—the women in certain 
boats, the Wakungii and Wangiiana in 
others, whilst I sat in the same boat 
with him at his feet, three women hold- 
ing biigiis of pombé behind. : The king’s 
Kisiiahili now came into play, and he 
was prompt in carrying out the direc- 
tions he got from myself to approach 
the hippopotami. 
too large and the animals too shy, so we 
toiled all the day without any effect, 
going only once ashore to picnic; not 
for the women to eat—for they, poor 
things, got nothing—but the king, my- 
self, the pages, and the principal Wa- 
kungii. Asa wind-up to the day’s amuse- 
ment, the king led the band of drums, 
changed the men according to their 
powers, put them into concert pitch, and 
readily detected every slight irregularity, 
showing himself a thorough musician. 

“This day requires no remark, every- 
thing done being the counterpart of yes- 
terday, excepting that the king, growing 
bolder with me in consequence of our 
talking together, became more playful 
and familiar—amusing himself, for in- 
stance, sometimes by catching hold of 
my beard as the rolling of the boat un- 
steadied him. 

“We started early in the usual man- 
ner; but after working up and down the 
creek, inspecting the inlets for hippopo- 
tami, and tiring from want of sport, the 
king changed his tactics, and, paddling 
and steering himself with a pair of new 
white paddles, finally directed the boats 
to an island occupied by the Mgussa, or 
Neptune of, the N’yanza, not in person 
—for Mgussa is a spirit—but by his fa- 
miliar or deputy. The first op- 
eration on shore was picnicking, when 
many large mbiigiis of pombé were 
brought for the Ling; next, the whole 
party took a walk, winding through the 
trees and ‘picking fruit, enjoying them- 
selves amazingly, till, by some unlucky 
chance, one of the royal wives, a most 
charming creature, and truly one of the 
best of the lot, plucked a fruit and offer- 
ed it to the king, thinking, doubtless, to 
please him greatly; but he, like a mad- 
man, flew into a towering passion, said it 
was the first time a woman ever had the 
impudence to offer him anything, and or- 
dered the pages to seize, bind, and lead 
her off to execution. 

“ These words were no sooner uttered 
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by the king than the whole bevy of 
pages slipped their cord turbans from 
their heads, and rushed like a pack of 
cupid beagles upon the fairy queen, who, 
indignant at the little urchins daring to 
touch her majesty, remonstrated with the 
king, and tried to beat them off like fli 
but was soon captured, overcome, ani 
dragged away, crying, in the names of 
the Kamravonia and Mzungi (myself), 
for help and protection; whilst Libiga, 
the pet sister, and all the other women, 
clasped the king by his legs, and, kneel- 
ing, implored forgiveness for their sister, 
The more they craved for mercy, the 
more brutal he became, till at last he 
took a heavy stick. and began to belabour 
the poor victim on the head. 

“ Hitherto I had been extremely care- 
ful not to interfere with any of the king’s 
acts of arbitrary cruelty, knowing that 
such interference, at an early 
would produce more harm than good. 
This last act of barbarism, however, was 
too much for my English blood to stand ; 
and as I heard my name, Mzungii, im- 
ploringly pronounced, I rushed at the 
king, and, staying his uplifted arm, de- 
manded from him the woman’s life. Of 
course I ran imminent risk of losing my 
own in thus thwarting the capricious 
tyrant; but his caprice proved the friend 
of both. The novelty of interference 
even made him smile, and the woman 
was instantly released.” 

In this last extract come forth some 
portions of the dark side of Central 
African life, We are, indeed, afforded 
many opportunities of seeing the 
blackness of the blot#*that may pol- 
lute a civilisation where there is no 
Christianity. This jolly, thoughtless 
people seem to have among them an 
abundant supply of all the vices pre- 
valent in Europe—with a good many 
more. Among those which involve 
the infliction of injury to our neigh- 
bour, recklessness of life and dads 
rise conspicuous. ‘The palaces are 
sickening shambles, where blood 
seems ever on the flow. The young 
king, Mtésa, seems not- to have been 
in other respects a bad fellow ; but he 
was for ever killing. If there be 
any soundness in the theory that 
the slaughters in Dahomey are in 
some measure the accomplishment 
of religious promptings, and that a 
king who exceeds his predecessors 
in killing only thus shows himself to 
be a man of very serious impressions, 
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which he exhibits in active piety, —no 
such vindication can be pleaded for 
the king of Uganda. Nor does his 
appear to be the nature that would 
come out in bloody ruffianism or vin- 
dictive malignity among ourselves. 
The spirit of the sportsman seems to 
have had more to do with his slaugh- 
ters—they appear to have been good 
fun to him, like the feat of the pirate 
who, in sheer exhilaration of animal 
spirits over the after-dinner grog, fired 
his pistols under the table among the 
legs of his fellow-roysterers—an inci- 
dent deemed so comical by a com- 
panion who was not among the suffer- 
ers, that he could never allude to it 
without tears of laughter, Take the 
following passages, in which it seems 
impossible, from the simple clearness 
of their statements, that there is any 
exaggeration. One day at court is 
thus commemorated :— 


“T was called in, and found the court 
sitting much as it was on the first day’s 
interview, only that the number of squat- 
ting Wakungi was much diminished ; 
and the king, instead of wearing his ten 
brass and copper rings, had my gold one 
on his third finger. This day, however, 
was cut out for business, as, in addition 
to the assemblage of officers, there were 
women, cows, goats, fowls, confiscations, 
baskets of fish, baskets of sinall ante- 
lopes, poreupines, and curious rats caught 
by his gamekeepers, bundles of mbigii, 
&c. &c., made by his linendrapers, co- 
loured earths and sticks by his magi- 
cian, all ready for presentation; but, as 
rain fell, the court’ broke up, and I had 
nothing for it but to walk about under 
my umbrella, indulging in angry reflec- 
tions against the haughty king for not 
inviting me into his hut. 

“When the rain had ceased, and we 
were again called in, he was found sit- 
ting in state as before, but this time 
with the head of a black bull placed be- 
fore him, one horn of which, knocked 
off, was placed alongside, whilst four 
living cows walked about the court. 

“T was now requested to shoot the 
four cows as quickly as possible; but 
having no bullets for my gun, I bor- 
rowed the revolving pistol I had given 
him, and shot all four in a second of 
time ; but as the last one, only wounded, 
turned sharply upon me, I gave him the 
fifth and settled him. Great applause 
followed this wonderful feat, and the 
cows were given tomy men, The king 
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now loaded one of the carbines I had 
given him with his own hands, and, giv- 
ing it full-cock to a page, told him to go 
out and shoot a man in the outer court; 
which was no sooner accomplished than 
the little urchin returned to announce 
his success, with a look of glee such as 
one would see in the face of a boy who 
had robbed a bird’s nest, caught a trout, 
or done any other boyish trick. The 
king said to him, ‘And did you do it 
well?’ ‘Oh yes, capitally.’ He spoke 
the truth, no doubt, for he dared not 
have trifled with the king; but the affair 
ereated hardly any interest. I never 
heard, and there appeared no curiosity 
to know, what individual human being 
the urchin had deprived of life.” 


And here is another incident total- 
ly different in its details, yet present- 
ing the same utter absence of thought- 
fulness about life and death, and the 
same motley mixture of savage cruel- 
ty with careless glee :— 


“ Goats and other peace-offerings were 
presented ; and finally, alarge body of of- 
ficers came in with an old man, with his 
two ears shorn off for having been too 
handsome in his youth, and a young wo- 
man who, after four days’ search, had 
been discovered in his house. They were 
brought for judgment before the king. 

“Nothing was listened to but the 
plaintiff's statement, who said he had 
lost the woman four days, and, after con- 
siderable search, had found her concealed 
by the old man, who was indeed old 
enough to be her grandfather. From all 
appearances one would have said the 
wretched girl had run away from the 
plaintiff's house in consequence of ill 
treatment, and had harboured herself on 
this decrepit old man without asking his 
leave; but their voices in defence were 
never heard, for the king instantly sen- 
tenced. both to death, to prevent the oc- 
currence of such impropriety again ; and, 
to make the example more severe, decreed 
that their lives should not be taken at 
once, but, being fed to preserve life as 
long as possible, they were to be dis- 
membered bit by bit, as rations for the 
vultures, every day, until life was ex- 
tinct. The dismayed criminals, strug- 
gling to be heard, in utter despair, were 
dragged away boisterously in the most 
barbarous manner, to the drowning 
music of the milélé and drums, 

“The king, in total unconcern about 
the tragedy he had thus enacted, im- 
mediately on their departure said ‘‘ Now, 
then, for shooting, Bana; let us look a, 
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your gun.’ Jt happened to be loaded, but 
fortunately only with powder, to fire my 
announcement at the palace; for he in- 
stantly placed caps on the nipples, and let 
off one barrel by accident, the contents of 
which stuck in the thatch. This created a 
momentary alarm, for it was supposed 
the thatch had taken fire; but it was no 
sooner suppressed than'the childish king 
still sitting on his throne, to astonish his 
officers still more, levelled the gun from 
his shoulder, fired the contents of the se- 
cond barrel into the faces of his squatting 
Wakungi, and then laughed at his own 
trick. In the meanwhile cows were driven 
ir, which the king ordered his Wakungii 
to Shoot with carbines; and as they miss- 
ed them, he showed them the way to shoot 
with the Whitworth, never missing.” 
The blood-letting of his subjects 
seems to have been a resource of 
this king whenever anything ex- 
cited his own royal nerves, whether 
joyfully or sorrowfully. Captain 
Speke was told that on receiving 
the ravishing intelligence of the 
approach of the white men, he im- 
mediately gave outlet to his excite- 
ment by putting to death “ fift 





big men and four hundred small 
ones.” He was generous in his way, 
and liked’ those who could enjoy it 
to participate with him in this sort 
of sport. Though Captain Speke 
had a disagreeable suspicion that 
the cruelties of the palace were a 
little enhanced to impress him with 
the king’s power, yet Mtésa had 
the sense not to bring his bloody 
fun too offensively under the eyes 
of his guest. On Bana’s dusky lieu- 
tenant Bombay, however, having 
been sent on a message to the court, 
he reported thus :— ;' 
“ Just as at the last interview, the kin 

had four women, lately seized and con- 
demned to execution, squatting in his 


court. He wished to send them to Bana, - 


and when Bombay demurred, saying he 
had no authority to take women in that 
way, the king gave him one, and asked 
him if he would like tosee some sport, as 
he would have the remaining women cut 
to pieces before him. Bombay, by his own 
account, behaved with great propriety, 
saying Bana never wished to see sport 
of that cruel kind, and it would ill be- 
come him to see 4ights which his master 
had not,” 


In another incident reported to but 
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not seen by the author, the combina- 
tion of effeminate etiquette with cruel- 
ty makes the blood creep. No knife, 
sword, or other sharp-edged or pointed 
piéce of metal can be brought within 
the precincts of the court—a wise pre- 
caution probably. When the king, 
therefore, desired to see one of his vic- 
tims cut to pieces without being at the 
trouble of going to the proper sham- 
bles, an ingenious operator managed 
to do it-with blades of sharp-edged 
papyrus grass, 

By no means the least impres- 
sive feature in this volume is the 
author himself, who, without a par- 
ticle of egotism, comes before us 
with wonderful clearness. He 
does so, because, not thinking of 
himself, he is entirely absorbed in 
his great project. He thus fur- 
nished an addition to the known 
instances of men, who, in the single- 
hearted devotion to their special 
objects, let us into their personality 
with a clearness which the egotist, 
ever thinking of himself and the 
is producing, totally 
migses. The entire absorbing de- 
votion to the one object was, as 
often happens, the potential cause 
of its accomplishment. A man re- 
solving merely to do something great 
and make himself famous, would 
have got, by playing a deep and 
complicated game, into infinite 
meshes of difficulty and danger, 
which the single-hearted explorer 
avoided, This thorough uncon- 
sciousness of all dangers or hard- 
ships, except as impediments to his 
progress to the gfteat fountain- 
head, seems to have been his real 
protection through the hundreds of 
days, on every one of which no 
respectable insurance office would 
have taken his life at any reason- 
able premium. As the fiercest wild 
beasts are said to be appalled by 
the eye that shows no impression 
either of risk or wrath, so the san- 
guinary potentates among whom 
our explorer went, demandthg no- 
thing but a clear path to the head 
of the Nile, but determined to get 
that, seemed to have restrained in 
their amazement the natural im- 
pulses of their ferocity. 
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The inner impulse which bore 
him on to the one great object had 
excellent auxiliaries, too, in many 
constitutional specialties, — among 
which were, a continued fund of 
good spirits and cheerfulness under 
conditions which would have’ sent 
despair to the hearts of other men; 
habits of punctual activity, which 
secured prompt attention to all the 
daily harassing details of the expe- 
dition; and a constitution not only 
strong, but peculiarly adapted to 
circumstances in which other strong 
constitutions broke down. 

Of the same singleness of pur- 
pose and unconsciousness of all 
things not connected with the great 
object, there are other less momen- 
tous symptoms. While in every- 
thing bearing on the mere accom- 
plishment of his journey to the 
point selected one sees the instinc- 
tive genius of the discoverer, there 
is in minor adjuncts a deal of sim- 
plicity. It is clear that, in all his 
transactions of a business charac- 
ter, he was cheated enormously at 
all hands. He was without the 
instinct of the wholesale merchant 
to take with him the best com- 
modities to serve as money in the 
districts he was to pass through — 
he was without the instincts of the 
retail dealer, or the employer of 
labour, to get proper value for the 
goods he had with him. But the 
elements which this unworldly man 
adds to his other and more impor- 
tant difficulties, only make one love 
him the more for the patient se- 
renity and courage with which he 
endures all things, from the risk of 
violent death or the absolute de- 
pression of heavy sickness, down to 
rovoking detentions and paltry pil- 
agings. 

That instead of making up a 
book after fully digesting his ex- 
periences he has given up his daily 
journal, is a great gain to the world. 
We have here everything signifi- 
cant orvimportant that was seen by 
him, or that happened to him, set 
down with a contemporary pre- 
cision more like Boswell’s John- 
son than the manner of any other 
book we can recall—though the 
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matters dealt with by ‘the two are 
so different’ that one does feel 
something, ludicrous in the com- 
parison. And as for the days when 
there was no events—the many 
many days of uniform weariness — 
we are told that they passed, and 
are not made partakers in their 
dreary monotony, for the tired 
traveller bears his burden alone. 
At one juncture, indeed, the ex- 
pedition was seriously imperilled. 
The caravan had, indeed, to turn back 
and be reorganised. Of the sea of 
troubles in whith he was then strug- 
gling the explorer affords us the fol- 
lowing Robinson-Crusoe-like picture : 


“On arrival at Mihambo next day, all 
the porters brought their pay to me, and 
said they would not go, for nothing 
would induce them’ to advance a step 
farther. I said nothing; but, with ‘my 
heart in my shoes,’ I gave what I thought 
their due for coming so far, and motioned 
them to be off; then calling on the Pig 
for his decision, I tried to argue again, 
though I saw it was no use, for there was 
not one of my own men who wished to 
goon. They were unanimous in saying 
Usii was a ‘fire,’ and I had no right 
to sacrifice them. The Pig then finally 
refused, saying three loads even would 
not tempt him, for all were opposed to 
it. Of what value, he observed, would 
the beads be to him if his life was lost? 
This was crushing ; the whole camp was 
unanimous in opposing me. I then made 
Baraka place ali my kit in the middle of 
the boma, which was a very strong one, 
keeping out only such beads as I wished 
him to use for the men’s rations daily, and 
ordered hirh to select a few men who would 
return with me to Kazé; when I said, if 
I could not get all the men I wanted, I 
would try and induce some one who would 
not fear, to go on to Usiti; failing which, 
I would even walk back to Zanzibar for 
men, as notliing in the world would ever 
induce me to give up the journey. 

“This appeal did not move him; but 
without a reply, he sullenly commenced 
collecting some men to accompany me 
back to Kazé. At first no one would go; 
they then mutinied for more beads, an- 
nouncing all sorts of grievances, which 
they said they were always talking over 
to themscives, though I did not hear 
them. The greatest, however, that they 
could get up was, that F always paid the 
Wanyamiiézi ‘temporaries’ more than 
they got, though ‘permanents,’ ‘They 
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were the flesh, and I was the knife;’ I 
cut and did with them just as I liked, 
and they could not stand it any longer. 
However, they had to stand it, and next 
day, when I had brought them to reason, 
I gave over the charge of my tent and 
property to Baraka, and commenced the 
return with a bad hitching cough, caused 
by those cold easterly winds that blow 
over the plateau during the six dry 
months of the year, and which are, I 
suppose, the Harmattan peculiar to 
rica. 
~“ Next day I joined Grant once more, 
and found he had collected a few Sorom- 


bomen, hoping to follow after me. I- 


then told him all my mishaps in Sorom- 
bo,.as well as of the ‘ blue-devil’ frights 
that had seized all my men. I felt 
greatly alarmed about the prospects of 
the expedition, scarcely knowing what I 
should do.. I resolved at tast, if every- 
thing else failed, to make up a raft 
at the southern end of the N’yanza, 
and try to go up to the Nile,in that 
way. My cough daily grew worse. I 
could not lie or sleep on either side. 
Still my mind was so excited and anxious 
that, after remaining one day here to en- 
joy Grant’s society, I pushed ahead again, 
taking Bombay with me, and had break- 
fast at Mchiméka’s Baraka told 
me his heart shrank to the dimensions of 
avery small berry when he saw whom I 
had brought with me yesterday—mean- 
ing Bombay, and the same porters whom 
he had prevented going on with me be- 
fore. I said, ‘Pooh, nonsense; have 
done with such excuses, and let us get 
away out of this as fast as wecan. Now, 
like a good man, just use your influence 
with the chief of the village, and try and 
get from him five or six men to complete 
the number we want, and then we will 
work round the east of Sorombo up to 
Usii, for Suwarora has invited us to 
him.’ This, however, was not so easy; 
for Liimérési, having heard of my arrival, 
sent his Wanyapara, or grey-beards, to 
beg I would visit him, He had nevér 
seen a white man in all his life, neither 
had his father, nor any of his forefathers, 
although he had often been down to the 
coast; I must come and see him, as I 
had seen his mtoto Rithé. He did not 
want property; it was only the pleasure 
of my company that he wanted, to en- 
able him to tell all his friends what a 
great man had lived in his house. 
“This was terrible ; I saw at once that 
all my difficulties in Sorombo would have 
to be gone through again if I went there, 
and groaned when I thought what a trick 
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the Pig had played me when I first of all 
came to this place; for if I had gone on 
then, as I wished, I should have slipped 
past Limérési without his knowing it, 

“Thad to get up a storm at the grey- 
beards, and said I could not stand going 
out of my road to see any one now, for 
had already lost so much time by Ma- 
kaka’s trickery in Sorombo. Bii then, 
quaking with at my obstinacy, 
said, ‘ You must—indeed you must—give ~ 
in and do with these savage chiefs as the 
Arabs when they travel, for I will not be 
a party to riding rough-shod over them,’ 
Still I stuck out, and the grey-beards 
departed to tell their chief of it. Next 
morning he sent them back again to say 
he would not be cheated out of his rights 
as the chief of the district. Still I would 
not give in, and the whole day kept 
‘jawing’ without effect, for I could 
no man to go with me until the chief 
gave his sanction. I then tried to send 
Bombay off with Bii, Nasib, and their 
guide, by night; but though Bombay 
was willing, the other two hung back on 
the old plea. In this state of perplexity, 
Bii begged I would allow him to go over 
to Liimérési and see what he could do 
with a present. Bii really now was my 
only stand-by, so I sentvhim off, and next 
had the mortification to find that he had 
been humbugged by honeyed words, as 
Baraka had been with Makaka, into be- 
lieving that Limérési was a good man, 
who really had no other desire at heart 
than the love of seeing me. His boma, 
he said, did not lie much out of my line, 
and he did not wish a stitch of my cloth, 
So far from detaining me; he would give 
me as many men as I wanted; aad, as 
an earnest of his good intentions, he sent 
his copper hatchet, the badge of office as 
chief of the district, as a guarantee for me. 

“To wait here any longer after this, I 
knew, would be a mere waste of time, so 
I ordered my men to pack up that mo- 
ment, and we all marched over at once » 
to Limérési’s, when we put up in his 
boma. Litmérési was-not in then, but, 
on his arrival at night, he beat all his 
drums to celebrate the event, and fired 
a musket, in reply to which I fired three 
shots.” 

He was then assailed by a very 
critical illness, the torments of 
which were thus diversified by 
Limérési :— 


“He, with the most benign coun- 
tenance, came in to see me, the very 
first thing in the morning, as he said, 
to inquire after my health; when, to 
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please him as much as I could, I had a 
guard of honour drawn up at the tent 
door to fire a salute as he entered; then 
giving him my iron camp-chair to sit 
upon, which tickled him much—for he 
was very corpulent, and he thought its 
legs would break down with his weight 
—we had a long talk, though it was as 
much as I could do to remember any- 
thing, my brain was so excited and weak. 
Kind as he looked and spoke, he forgot 
all his promises about coveting my pro- 
perty, and scarcely got over the first 
salutation before he began begging for 
many things that he saw, and more espe- 
cially for a déolé, in order that he might 
wear it on all great occasions, to show 
his contemporaries what a magnanimous 
man his white visitor was. 1 soon [ost 
my temper whilst striving to settle the 
hongo. Liimérési would have a déolé, 
and I would not admit that I had one. 

“93d to 31st—Next morning I was 
too weak to speak moderately, and 
roared. more like a madman than a ra- 
tional being, as, breaking his faith, he 
persisted in bullying me. The day after, 
I took pills and blistered my chest all 
over; still Liimérési would not let me 
alone, nor come to any kind of terms 
until the 25th, when he said he would 
take a certain number of pretty common 
cloths for his children if I would throw 
in a red blanket for himself. I jumped 
at this concession with the greatest eager- 
ness, paid down my cloths on the spot; 
and, thinking I'was free at last, ordered 
a hammock to be slung on a pole, that I 
might leave the next day. Next morn- 
ing, however, on seeing me actually pre- 
paring to start, Liimérési found he could 
not let me go until I increased the tax 
by three more cloths, as some of his-fa- 
mily complained that they had got no- 
thing. After some ering, I paid 
what he asked for, and ordered the men 
to carry me out of the palace before any- 
thing else was done, for I would not 
sleep another night where I was. Lii- 
mérési then stood in my way, and said 
he would never allow a man of his coun- 
try to give me any assistance until I was 
well, for he could not bear the idea of 
hearing it said that, after taking ‘so 
many cloths from me, he had allowed 
me to die in the jungles—and dissuaded 
my men from obeying my orders. 

“In vain I appealed to his mercy, de- 
claring that the only chance left me of 
saving my life would be from the change 
of air in the hammock as I marched 
along. He would not listen, professing 
humanity, whilst he meant plunder; aud 
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Tnow found he was determined not to 
beat the drum until I had paid him some 
more, which he was to think over and 
settle next day, When the next day 
came, he would not come near me, as 
said I must possess a déolé, otherwise 
would not venture on to Karagiié; for 
nobody ever yet ‘saw’. Riimanika with- 
out one. This suspension of business 
was worse than the rows; I felt very mi- 
serable, and became worse, At last, on 
my offering him anything that he might 
consider an equivalent for the déolé if 
he would but beat the drums of satisfae- 
tion, he said I might consider myself hig 
prisoner instead of his guest if I peg 
sisted in my obstinacy in not giving him 
Riimanika’s déolé; and then again 
emptorily ordered all of his subject8 not 
to assist me in ‘moving a load. After 
this, veering round for a moment on the 
generous tack, he offered me a cow, 
which I declined. 

“ Isé to 4th.—Still I rejected the offer. 
ed cow, until the 2d, when, finding him 
as dogged as eyer, at the advice of my 
men I accepted it, hoping thus to please 
him; but it was no use, for he now 
said he must have two déolés, or he 
would never allow me to leave his palace. 
Every day matters got worse and worse. 
Mfiimbi, the small chief of Sorombo, 
came over, in an Oily-Gammon kind of 
manner, to say Makaka had sent him 
over to present his compliments to me, 
and express his sorrow on hearing that I 
had fallen sick here. He further informed 
me that the road was closed between this 
and Usiii, for he had just been fighting 
there, and had killed the chief Gomba, 
burnt down all his villages, and dis- 
persed all the men in the jungle,, where 
they now resided, plundering every man 
who passed that way. This gratuitous, 
wicked, humbugging terrifier helped to 
cause another defeat. It was all non- 
sense, I knew, but both Bii and Nasib, 
taking fright, begged for their — 
In fearful alarm and anxiety, I then 
begged them to have patience and see 
the hongo settled first, for there was no 
necessity, at any rate, for immediate 
hurry; I wished them to go on ahead 
with Bombay, as in four days they could 
reach Siiwarora’s. But they said they 
could not hear of it—they would not go 
a step beyond this, All the chiefs on : 
ahead would do the same as Liimérési; 
the whole country was roused, I had 
not even half enough cloths to satisfy 
the Wasiii; and my faithful followers 
would never consent to be witness to my 
being ‘ torn to pieces.’ 
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“ 5¢h and 6¢h,—The whole day and half 
of the next went in discussions, At last, 
able for the first time to sit up a little, I 
succeeded in prevailing on Bi to prom- 
ise he would go to Usiii as soon as the 
hongo was settled, provided, as he said, 
I took on myself all responsibilities of 
the result, This cheered me so greatly, 
Thad my chair placed under a tree and 
smoked my first pipe. On seeing this, 
all my men struck up a dance, to the 
sound of the drums, which they carried 
on throughout the whole night, never 
ceasing until the evening of the next day. 
These protracted caperings were to be 
considered as their congratulation for my 
improvement in health; for, until I got 
into my chair, they always thought I was 
going to die. They then told me, with 
great mirth and good mimicry, of many 
absurd scenes which, owing to the in- 
flamed state of my brain, had taken 
place during my interviews with Liimé- 
rési. Bombay at this time very foolishly 
told Liimérési, if he ‘really wanted a 
déolé,’ he must send to Grant for one, 
This set the chief raving. He knew 
there was one in. my box, he said, and 
unless I gave it, the one with Grant 
must be brought; for under no circum- 
stances would he allow of my proceeding 
northwards until that was given him. 
Bi and Nasib then gave me the slip, 
and slept that night in a neighbouring 
boma without my knowledge. 

ith to 9th.— As things had now gone 
80 far, I gave Liimérési the déolé I had 
stored away for Riimanika, telling him, 
at the same time as he took it, that he 
was robbing Riimanika, and not myself; 
but I hoped, now I had given it, he 
would beat the drums. 
only laughed as he wrapped my beautiful 
silk ovér his great broad shoulders, and 
said, ‘ Yes, this will complete our pre- 
sent of friendship; now then for the 
hongo—I must have exactly double of 
all you have given.’ This Sorombo trick 
I attributed to the instigation of Makaka, 
for these’ savages never fail to take their 
revenge when they can. I had doubled 
back from his country, and now he was 
cutting me off in front. I expected as 
much when the oily blackguard Mftimbi 
came over from his chief to ask after my 
health ; so, judging from my experience 
with Makaka, I told Limérési at once to 
tell me what he considered his due, for 
this fearful haggling was killing me by 
inches. I had no more déolés, but would 
make that up in brass wire, He then 
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fixed the hongo at fifteen masango, or 
brass-wire bracelets, sixteen cloths, of 
sorts, and a hundred necklaces of sami- 
sami, or red coral beads, which was to 
pay for Grant as well as myself. I paid 
it down on the spot; the drums beat the 
‘satisfaction,’ and I ordered the mareh 
with the greatest relief of mind possible. 
“But Biii and Nasib were not to be 
found ; they had bolted. The shock 
nearly killed me, I had walked all the 
way to Kazé and back again for these’ 
men, to show mine a good example—had 
given them pay and treble tations, the 
same aS Bombay and Baraka—and yet 
they chose to desert. I knew not what 
to do, for it appeared to me that, do 
what I would, we would never sueceed ; 
and in my weakness of body and mind I 
actually cried like a child over the whole 
affair. I would rather have died than ~ 
have failed in my journey, and yet failure 
seemed at this juncture inevitable,” 


After this it is refreshing to join 
the traveller in his visit to the good 
king Riimanika, 

“ The whole scenery was most beauti- 
ful. Green and fresh, the slopes of the 
hill were covered with grass, with small 
clumps of soft cloudy-looking acacias 
growing at a few feet only above the 
water, and above them, facing over the 
hills, fine detached trees, and here and 
‘there the gigantic medicinal aloe.’ Ar- 
rived near the end of the Moga-Nami- 
rinzi hill in the second lake, the pad- 
dlers splashed into shore, where a large 
concourse of people, headed by Nnanaji, 
were drawn up to receive me. I landed 
with all the dignity of a prince, when 
the royal band struck up a march, and 
we all moved on to Riimanika’s frontier 
palace, talking away in a very compli- 
mentary manner, not unlike the very 
polite and flowery fashion of educated 
Orientals. 

“ Rimanika we found sitting dressed 
in a wrapper made of a nzoé antelope’s 
skin, smiling blandly as we approached 
him. In the tong me tee yg por 
he pressed me to sit by his side, 
how I had enjoyed «myself, what I 
thought of his country, if I did not 
feel hungry; when a picnic dinner was 
spread, and we all set to at cooked plan- 
tains and pombé, ending with a pipe of 
his best tobacco. Bit by bit Riimanika 
became more interested in geography, 
and seemed highly ambitious of gaining 
a world-wide reputation through the 
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medium of my pen. At his invitation 
we now crossed over the spur to the In- 
gézi Kagéra side, when, to surprise me, 
the canoes I had come up the lake in 
appeared before us. They had gone out 
of the lake at its northern’ end, paddled 
into and then up the Kagéra to where 
we stood, showing, by actual navigation, 
the connection of these highland lakes 
with the rivers which drain the various 
spurs of the Mountains of the Moon. 
The Kagéra was deep and dark, of itself 
_avery fine stream, and, considering it 
was only ohe—and that, too, a minor 
one—of the various affluents which drain 
the mountain valleys into the Victoria 
N’yanza through the medium of the 
Kitangiilé river, I saw at once there 
must be water sufficient to make the 
Kitangiilé a very powerful tributary to 
‘the lake. . . . 

“On the 9th I went out shooting, as 
Rimanika, with his usual politeness, on 
hearing my desire to kill some rhino- 
ceros, ordered his sons to conduct the 
field for me. Off we started by sunrise 
to the bottom of the hills overlooking 
the head of the Little Wincermere lake, 
On arrival at the scene of action—a 
thicket of acacia shrubs—all the men in 
the neighbourhood were assembled to 
beat. Taking post myself, by direction, 
in the most likely place to catch a sight 
of the animals, the day’s work began by 
the beaters driving the covers in my 
direction. In a very short time, a fine 
male was discovered making towards me, 
but not exactly knowing where he should 
bolt to. While he was in this perplexity, 
I stole along between the bushes, and 
caught sight of him standing as if an- 
chored by the side of a tree, and gave 
him a broadsider with Blissett, which, too 
much for his constitution to stand, sent 
him off trotting, till exhausted by bleed- 
ing he lay down to die, and allowed me 
to give him a settler. 

“In a minute or two afterwards, the 
good young princes, attracted by the 
sound of the gun, came to see what was 
done. .Their surprise knew no bounds; 
they could scarcely believe what they 
saw; and then, on recovering, with the 
spirit of true gentlemen, they seized both 
my hands, congratulating me on the mag- 
nitude of my. success, and pointed out, as 
an example of it, a bystander who show- 
ed fearful scars, both on his abdonien and 
at the blade of his shoulder, who, they 
declared, had been run through by one of 
these animals. It was, therefore, wonder- 
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ful to them, they observed, with what calm- 
ness I went up to such formidable beasts, 

“Just at this time a distant cry was 
heard, that another rhinoceros was con- 
cealed in a thicket, and off we set to pur- 
sue her. Arriving at the place mentioned, 
I settled at once I would enter with only 
two spare men carrying guns, for the 
acacia thorns were so thick that the only 
tracks into the thicket were runs made 
by these animals. Leading myself, bend- 
ing down to steal in, I tracked up a run 
till half-way through cover, when sud- 
denly before me, like a pig from a hole, 
a large female, with her young one be- 
hind her, came straight down whoof- 
whoofing upon me. In this awkward fix 
I forced myself to one side, though 
pricked all over with thorns in doing so, 
and gave her one in the head which 
knocked her out of my path, and induced 
her for safety to make for the open, 
where I followed her down and gave her 
another. She then took to the hills and 
crossed over a spur, when, following after 
her, in another dense thicket, near the 
head of a glen, I came upon three, who 
no sooner sighted me, than all in line 
they charged down my way. Fortunately 
at the time my gun-bearers were with 
me; so, jumping to one side, I struck 
them all three in turn, One of them 
dropped dead a little way on, but the 
others only pulled up when they arrived at 
the bottom. To please myself now I had 
done quite enough; but as the princes 
would have it, I went on with the chase. 
As one of the two, I could see, had: one 
of his fore-legs broken, I went at the 
sounder one, and gave him another shot, 
which simply induced him to walk over 
Then turning 
to the last one, which could not escape, I 
asked the Wanyambo to polish him off 
with their spears and arrows, that I might 
see their mode of sport. As we moved 
up to the animal, he kept charging with 
such impetuous fury, they could not go 
into him; so I gave him a second ball, 
which brought him to anchor. In this 


_helpless state the men set at him in ear- 


nest, and a more barbarous finule I never 
did witness. Every man sent his spear, 
assagé, or arrow, into his sides, until, 
completely exhausted, he sank like a por- 
eupize covered with quills, The day’s 
sport was now ended, so I went home to 
breakfast, leaving instructions that the 
heads should be cut off and sent to the 
king as a trophy of what the white man 
could do.” 
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PART IV. 


CHAPTER XIII.—TONY IN TOWN, 


Day followed day, and Tony But- 
ler heard nothing from the minister. 
He™“went down each morning to 
Downing Street, and interrogated 
the austere doorkeeper, till at length 
there grew up between that grim 
official and himself a state of feel- 
ing little short of hatred. 

“No letter ?’ would say Tony. 

“Look in the rack,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Ts this sort of thing usual ?” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“The getting no reply for a week 
or eight days ?” 

“] should say it is very usual with 
. certain people.” 

“What do you mean by certain 
people ?” 

“Well, the people that don’t have 
answers to the letters, nor ain’t likely 
to have them.” 

“Might I ask you another ques- 
tion ?” said Tony, lowering his voice, 
and fixing a very quiet but steady 
look on the other. 

“ Yes, if it’s a short one.” 

“Tt’s a very short one. Has no 
one ever kicked you for your im- 
pertinence ?” 

“ Kicked me—kicked me, sir ?” 
cried the other, while his face became 
purple with passion. 

“Yes,” resumed Tony, mildly; 
“for let me mention it to you in 
confidence, it’s the last thing I mean 
to do before I leave London.” 

“We'll see about this, sir, at 
once,” cried the porter, who rushed 
through the inner door, and tore 
up-stairs like a madman. Tony 
meanwhile brushed some dust off 
his coat with a stray clothes-brush 
. Near, and was turning to leave the 
spot, when Skeffington came hurriedly 
towards him, trying to smother a tit 
of laughter that would not be re- 
pressed. 

“What's all this, Butler?” said 


he. ‘Here’s the whole office in 
commotion. Willis is up with the 
chief clerk, and old Baynes telling 
them that you drew a revolver, and 
threatened his life, and swore if you 
hadn’t an answer by to-morrow at 
twelve, you’d blow Sir Harry’s brains 
out.” 

“It’s somewhat exaggerated. I 
had no revolver, and never had one. 
I don’t intend any violence beyond 
kicking that fellow, and Pll not do 
even that if he can manage to be 
commonly civil.” 

“The Chief wishes to see this 
gentleman up-stairs for a moment,” 
said a pale, sickly youth to Skeffing- 
ton. 

“Don’t get flurried. Be cool, But- 
ler, and say nothing that can irritate 
—mind that,” whispered Skeffington, 
and stole away. 

Butler was introduced into a spa- 
cious room, partly office, partly lib- 
rary, at the fireplace of which stood 
two men, a short and a shorter, 
They were wonderfully alike in ex- 
ternals, being each heavy-looking, 
white-complexioned, . serious men, 
with a sort of dreary severity of 
aspect, as if the spirit of domination 
had already begun to weigh down 
even themselves. 

“ We have been informed,” began 
the shorter of the two, in a slow, 
deliberate voice, “that. you have 
grossly outraged one of the inferior 
officers of this department; and al- 
though the case is one which de- 
mands, and shall have, the attention 
of the police authorities, we have sent 
for you—Mr. Brand and I—to express 
our indignation,—eh, Brand ?” added 
he in a whisper. 

“ Certainly, our 
chimed in the other. 

“ And aware, as we are,” resumed 
the Chief, “that you are an applicant 
for employment under this depart- 


indignation,” 
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ment, to convey to you the assurance 

that such conduct as you have been 

guilty of, totally debars you—excludes 
ou——” 

“Yes, excludes you,” chimed in 
Brand. 

“From the most remote prospect 
of an appointment!” said the first, 
taking up a book, and throwing it 
down with a slap on the table, as 
though the more emphatically to 
confirm his words. 

“Who are you, may I ask, who 
pronounce so finally on my pro- 
spects ?” cried Tony. 

“Who are we, who are we?” said 
the Chief, ina horror at the query. 
“Will you tell him, Mr. Brand ?” 

The other was, however, ringing 
violently at the bell, and did not hear 
the question. 

“Have you sent to Scotland Yard ?” 
asked he of the servant who came to 
his summons. “Tell Willis to be 
ready to accompany the officer, and 
make his charge.” 

“The gentleman asks who we 
are,” said Baynes, with a feeble 
laugh. 

“Task in no sort of disrespect to 
you,” said Butler, “but simply to 
learn in what capacity I am to regard 
you. Are you magistrates? Is this 
a court ?” 

“No, sir, we are not magistrates,” 
said Brand, ‘we are Heads of De- 
partments — departments which we 
shall take care do not include within 
their limits persons of your habits 
and pursuits.” 

“You can know very little about 
my habits or pursuits.. I promised 
your hall porter I'd kick him, and I 
don’t suspect that either you or your 
little friend there would risk any in- 
terference to protect him.” 

“My Lord!” said a messenger, in 
a voice of almost tremulous terror, 
while he flung open both inner and 
outer door for the great man’s ap- 
proach. The person who entered 
with a quick active step, was an 
elderly man, white-whiskered and 
white-haired, but his figure well set 
up, and his hat rakishly placed a 
very little on one side; his features 
were acute, and betokened prompti- 
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tude and decision, blended with a 
sort of jocular humour about the 
mouth, as though even state affairs 
did not entirely indispose a man to 
a jest. 

' “Don’t send that bag off to-night, 
Baynes, till I. come down,” said he, 
hurriedly ; “and, if any telegrams 
arrive, send them over to the 
House. What’s this policeman ido- 
ing at the door ?—who is refrac- 
tory ?” 

“This—young man,” he paused, 
for he had almost said gentleman— 
“has just threatened an old and re- 
spectable servant of the office with a 
personal chastisement, my Lord.” 

“Declared he’d break every bone 
in his body,’ chimed in Brand. 

“Whose body ?” asked his Lord- 
ship. 

“ Willis’s, my Lord — the hall 
porter—a man, if I mistake not, 
appointed by your Lordship.” 

“T said, I'd kick him,” said Tony, . 
calmly. ; 

“ Kick Willis? said my Lord, 
with a forced gravity, which could 
not, however, suppress a laughing 
twinkle of his keen grey eyes— 
“kick Willis:?” 

“Yes, my Lord; he does not at- 
tempt to deny it,” 

““What’s your name, sir?” asked 
my Lord. 

“ Butler,” was the brief reply. 

“The son of—no, not son—but 
relative of Sir Omerod’s ?” asked his 
Lordship again. 

“ His nephew.” 

“Why, Sir Harry Elphinstone has 
asked me for something for you. 
I don’t see what I can do for you. 
It would be an admirable thing to 
have some one to kick the porters; 
but we haven’t thought of such an 
appointment,—ch, Baynes? Willis, 
the very first; most impudent dog. 
We want a messenger for Bucharest, 
Brand, don’t we ?”’ 

“No, my Lord; you filled it. this 
morning—gave it to Mr. Beed.” 

“Cancel Beed, then, and appoint 
Butler.” 

“Mr. Beed has gone, my Lord— 
started with the Vienna bag.” 

“ Make Butler supernumerary.” 
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“ There are four already, my Lord.” 

“7 don’t care if there were forty, 
Mr. Brand! Go and pass your ex- 
amination, young gentleman, and 
thank Sir Harry Elphinstone, for 
this nomination is at his request. 
I am only sorry you didn’t kick 
Willis.” And with: this parting 
speech he turned away, and hopped 
down stairs to his brougham, with 
the light step and jaunty air of a 
man of thirty. 

Scarcely \was the door closed, 
when Baynes and Brand retired 
into a window recess, conversing in 
lowest whispers, and with much 
head-shaking. To what a frightful 
condition the country must come — 
any country must come—when ad- 
ministered by men of such levity — 
who make a sport of its interests, 
and a practical joke of its patronage 
—was the theme over which they 
now mourned in common. 

“Are you going to make a minute 
of this appointment, Brand ?” asked 
Baynes. ‘‘I declare I'd not do it.” 


The other pursed up his lips and 


leaned his head to one side, as 
though to imply that such a course 
would be a bold one. 

“Will you put his name on your 
list ?” 

“TI don’t know,” muttered the 
other. “I suspect we can do it 
better. Where have you begn edu- 
cated, Mr. Butler ?” 

“ At home, principally.” 

“Never at any public school ?” 

“Never, except you call a village 
school a public one.” 

Brand's eyes __ glistened, 
Baynes’s returned the sparkle. 


and 


“ Are you a proficient in French?” 


“Far from it. I could spell out 
a fable, or a page of ‘Telemachus,’ 
and even that would push me hard.” 

“Do you write a good hand ?” 

“Tt is legible, but it’s no beauty.” 

“ And your arithmetic ?” 

“Pretty much like my French — 
the less said about it the better.” 

“T think that will do, Brand,” 
whispered Baynes. 

The other nodded, and muttered, 
“Of course; and it is the best way 
to Uo ft.” 
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“'Phese are the points; Mr. But- 
ler,” he continued, giving him a 
printed paper, ‘on which you will 
have to satisfy the Civil Service 
Commissioners ; they are, as you 
see, not very numerous nor very 
difficult. A certificate as to gene- 
ral conduct and character — Brit- 
ish subject—some knowledge of 
foreign: languages—the first four 
rules of arithmetic—and that you 
are able to write——” 

* Thank Heaven, there is one thing 
I can do, and if you ask the Commis- 
sioners to také a cast cross country, 
I'll promise them a breather.” 

Tony never noticed, nor, had he 
noticed, had he cared for the grave 
austerity of the heads of depart- 
ments at this outburst of enthusi- 
ism. He was too full of his own 
happiness, and too eager to share it 
with his mother. 

As he gained the street, Skeffing- 
ton passed his.arm through his, and 
walked along with him, offering him 
his cordial gratulations, and giving 
him many wise and prudent coun- 
sels, though unfortunately, from the 
state of ignorance of Tony's mind, 
these latter were lamentably un- 
profitable. It was of “the Office” 
that he warned him—of its tempers, 
its caprices, its rancours, and its 
jealousies, till, lost in the maze of 
his confasion, poor Tony began to 
regard it as a beast of ill-omened 
and savage passions —a great mon- 
ster, in fact, who lived on the bones 
and flesh of ardent and high-hearted 
youths, drying up the springs of 
their existence, and exhausting their 
brains out of mere malevolence. 
Out of all the farrago that he lis- 
tened to, all that he could collect 
was, “that. he was one of those fei- 
lows that the chiefs always hated 
and invariably crushed.” Why des- 
tiny should have marked him out 
for such odium— why he was born 
to be strangled by red tape, Tony 
could not guess, nor, to say truth, 
did he trouble himself to inquire; 
but, resisting a pressing invitation 
to dine with Skeffington at his 
club, he hastened to his room to 
write his good news to his mother. 
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“Think of my good fortune, dear- 
est little mother,” he wrote. “I 
have got a place, and such a place! 
You'd fancy it was made for me, for 
I have neither to talk, nor to think, 
nor to read, nor to write—all my 
requirements are joints that will 
bear bumping, and, a head that will 
stand the racket of railroad and 
steamboat without any sense of 
confusion, beyond what nature im- 
planted there. Was he not a wise 
minister who named me to a post 
where bones are better than brains, 
and a good digestion superior to in- 
tellect? I am to be a messenger — 
a Foreign Service Messenger is the 
grand title—a creature to go over 
the whole globe with a white leather 
bag or two, full of mischief, or gos- 
sip, as it may be, and whose whole 
care is te consist in keeping -his 
tirae, and being never out of health. 

“They say in America the bears 
were made for Colonel Crocket’s 
dog, and I’m sure these places were 
made for fellows of my stamp — fel- 
lows to carry a message, and yet not 
intrusted with the telling it. 

“The pay is capital, the position 
good — that is, three-fourths of the 
men are as good or better than 
myself; and the life, all tell me, is 
rare fun—you go everywhere, see 
everything, and think of nothing. 
In all your dreams for me, you 
never fancied the like of this- They 
talk of places for all sorts of capa- 
cities, but imagine a berth for one 
of no capacity at all! And yet, 
mother dear, they have made a 
blunder— and a very absurd blun- 
der too, and no small one! — they 
have instituted a test—a sort of 
examination — for a career that 
ought to be tested by a round 
with the boxing-gloves, or a sharp 
canter over a course with some 
four-feet hurdles! 

“T am to be examined, in about 
six weeks from this, in some foreign 
tongues, multiplication, and the 
state of my muscles. I am to show 
proof that I was born of white pa- 
rents, and am not too young or too 
old to go alone of a message. There’s 
the whole of it. It ain’t much, but 
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it is quite enough to frighten one, 
and I go about with the verb avoir 
in my head, and the first four rules 
of arithmetic dance round me like so 
many furies. What a month of work 
and drudgery there is before you, 
little woman. You'll have to coach 
me through :ay declensions and 
subtractions. If you don’t fag, 
you'll be plucked, for, as for me, I'll 
only be your representative when- 
ever I go in. Look up your gram- 
mar then, and your history too, 
for they plucked a man the other 
day that said Piccolomini was 
not a General, but a little girl 
that sang in the ‘Traviata!’ I'd 
start by the mail this evening, but 
that I have to go up to the office — 
no end of a chilling place — for my 
examination-papers, and to be tested 
by the doctor that I am all right, 
thews and sinews; but I'll get away 
by the afternoon, right glad to leave 
all this turmoil and confusion, the 
very noise of which makes me quar- 
relsome and ill-tempered. 

“There is such a good fellow 
here, Skeffington—the Honourable 
Skeffington Damer, to speak of 
him more formally — who has been 
most kind to me. He is private 
secretary to Sir Harry, and told me 
all manner of things about the Gov- 
ernment offices, and the Dons that 
rule them. If I was a clever or a 
sharp fellow, I suppose this would 
have done me infinite service; but, 
as old Dr. Kinward says, it was only 
‘putting the wine in a cracked bot- 
tle;’ and all I can remember is the 
kindness that dictated the attention. 

“Skeff is some relation — I forget 
what — to old Mrs. Maxwell of Til- 
ney, and, like all the world, expects 
to be her heir. He talks of coming 
over to see her when he gets his 
leave, and said—God forgive him 
for it — that he’d run down and pass 
a day with us. I couldn’t say Don’t, 
and I had not heart to say Do! I 
had not the courage to tell him 
frankly that we lived in a cabin 
with four rooms and a kitchen, and 
that. butler, cook, footman, and 
housemaid, were all represented 
by a barefooted lassie, who was far 
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more at home drawing a fishing-net, 
than in cooking its contents. I was 
just snob enough to say, Tell us 
when we may look out for you; and 
without manliness to add, And Ill 
run away when I hear it. But he’s 
a rare good fellow, and teases me 
every day to dine with him at the 
Arthur—a club where all the young 
swells of the Government offices 
assemble to talk of themselves, and 
sneer at their official superiors. 
“Tl go out, if I can, and see 
Dolly before I leave, though she 
told me the family didn’t like her 
having friends —the flunkies call 
them followers—and. of course I 
ought not todo what would make 
her uncomfortable; still, one minute 
or two would suffice to get me some 
message to bring the Doctor, who'll 
naturally expect it. Id like, be- 
sides, to tell Dolly of my good for- 
tune, though it is, perhaps, not a 
very graceful thing to be full of 
one’s own success to another, whose 
position is so painful as hers, poor 
girl. If you saw how pale she has 
grown, and how thin; even her 
voice has lost that jolly ring it had, 
and is now weak and poor. She 
‘seems so much afraid—of what or 
whom I can’t make out — but all 
about her bespeaks terror. You 
say very little of the Abbey, and 
I am always thinking ot it. The 
great big world, and this great big 
city that is its capital, are very small 
things to me, compared to that little 
circle that could be swept by a com- 
pass, with a centre at the Burnside, 
and a leg of ten miles long, that 
would take in the Abbey and the 
salmon-weir, the rabbit-warren and 
the boat-jetty! If I was very rich, 
I'd just add three rooms to our cot- 
tage, and put up one for myself, 
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with my own traps: and another 
for you, with all the books that ever 
were written ; and another for Skeff, 
or any other good fellow we'd like 
to have with us. Wouldn't that be 
jolly, little mother? [ won’t deny 
ve seen what would be called 
prettier: places here—the Thames 
above and below Richmond, for in- 
stance. Lawns smooth as velvet-— 
great trees of centuries’ growth, and 
fine houses of rich people are on 
every side. But I like our own wild 
crags and breezy hill-sides better; 
I like the great green sea, rolling 
smoothly on, and smashing over 
our ru rocks, better than all 
these smooth eddied currents, with 
their smart racing-boats skimming 
about. If I could only catch these 
fellows outside the Skerries some 
day, with a wind from the north- 
west: wouldn’t I spoil the colours 
of their gay jackets ? 

“Here’s Skeff come again. He 
says he is going to dine with some 
- —— fellows at the Star 
a arter, and that I must posi- 
tively come. He won’t be denied, 
and I am in such rare spirits about 
my appointment, that I feel as if I - 
should be a churl to myself to re- 
fuse, though I have my sore mis- 
givings about accepting, what I 
well know I never can make any 
return for. How I'd like one word 
from you to decide for me! 

“T must shut up. I'm off to 
Richmond, and they are all making 
such a row and hurrying me 80, 
that my head is turning. One has 
to hold the candle, and another 
stands ready with the sealing-wax, 
by way of expediting me. Good- 
bye, dearest mother—I start to- 
morrow for home.— Your affection- 
ate son, Tony Burier.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—-A DINNER AT RICHMOND. 


With the company that compos- 
ed the dinner-party we have only a 
very passing concern, They were 
—including Skeffington and Tony 
—ceight in all. Three were young 
Officials from Downing Street; two 


were guardsmen; and one an infe- 
rior member of the royal household 
—a certain Mr. Arthur Mayfair, a 
oung fellow much about town, and 
es by every one. 
The dinner was ostensibly to, cele- 
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brate the promotion of one of the 
guardsmen — Mr. Lyner ; in reality, 
it was one of those small orgies of 
eating and drinking, which our mo- 
dern civilisation has imported from 
Paris. 

A well-spread, and even splendid 
table, was no novelty to Tony; but 
such .extravagance and luxury as 
this he had never witnessed before ; 
it was, in fact, a banquet in which 
all that was rarest and most costly 
figured, and it actually seemed as if 
every land of Europe had contri- 
buted some delicacy or other to re- 
present its claims to epicurism, at 
this congress. There were caviare 
from Russia, and oysters from Os- 
tend, and red trout from the High- 
lands, and plover eggs and pheasants 
from Bohemia, and partridges from 
Alsace, and scores of other delica- 
cies, each attended by its appropri- 
ate wine; to discuss which, with all 
the high connoisseurship of the table, 
furnished the whole conversation. 
Politics and literature apart, no sub- 
ject could have been more removed 
from all Tony’s experiences. He 
had never read: Brillat Savarin, nor 
so much as heard of M. Ude —of 
the great controversy between the 
mérits of white and brown truffles, 
he knew positively nothing, and he 
had actually eaten terrapin and 
believed it to be very exquisite 
veal ! 

He listened, and listened very 
attentively. If it might have seem- 
ed to him that the company devoted 
a most extravagant portion of the 
time to the; discussion, there was 
such a realism in the presence of 
the good things themselves, that 
the conversation never descended 
to frivolity; while there was an 
earnestness in the talkers, that re- 
jected such an imputation. 

To hear them, one would have 
thought — at least, Tony thought — 
that all their lives had been passed 
in dining. Could any memory re- 
tain the mass of small minute cir- 
cumstances that they recorded, or 
did they keep prandial records as 
others keep game-books? Not one 
of them ever forgot where, and 
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when, and how, he had ever eaten 
anything remarkable for its excel- 
lence; and there was an. elevation 
of language, an ecstasy imported 
into the reminiscences, that only 
ceased to be ludicrous when he grew 
used to it. Perhaps, as a mere lis- 
tener, he partook more freely than 
he otherwise might of the good 
things before him. In the excel- 
lence and endless variety of the 
wines, there was besides, tempta- 
tion for cooler heads than his. Not 
to add, ‘that on one or two occasions 
he found himself in a jury, empan- 
nelled to pronounce upon some nice 
question of flavour, points upun 
which, as the evening wore on, he 
entered with a far greater reliance 
on his judgment than he would have 
felt half an hour before dinner, 

He had not, what is called in the 
language of the table, a “‘ made head.” 
That is to say, at Lyle Abbey, his 
bottle of Sneyd’s Claret after dinner 
was more than he liked well to 
drink; but now, when Sauterne 
succeeded Sherry, and Macobrun- 
ner came after Champagne, and 
in succession followed Bordeaux, 
and Burgundy, and Madeira, and 
then Bordeaux again of a rarer and 
choicer vintage, Tony’s head grew 
addled and confused. Though he 
spoke very little, there passed 
through his mind all the varied 
changes that his nature was sus- 
ceptible of. He was gay and de- 
pressed, daring and cautious, quar- 
relsome and forgiving, stern- and 
affectionate, by turns. There were 
moments when he would have laid 
down his life for the company, and 
fleeting instants when his eye glanc- 
ed around to see upom whom he 
could fix a deadly quarrel; now he 
felt rather vainglorious at being 
one of such a distinguished com- 
pany, and now a sharp distrust shot 
through him that he was there to be 
the butt of these town-bred wits, 
whose merriment was nothing but 
a covert impertinence. 

All these changeful moods only 
served to make him drink more 
deeply. He filled. bumpers and 
drank them daringly, Skeflington 
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told the story of the threat’to kick 
Willis—not much in itself, but full 
of interest to the young officials 
who knew Willis as an institution, 
and could no more have imagined 
his personal chastisement, than an 
insult to the royal arms. When 
Skeff, however, finished by saying 
that the Secretary of State himself 
rather approved of the measure, 
they began to feel that Tony Butler 
was that greatest of all created 
things, “arising man.” For as the 
power of the unknown number is 
incommensurable, so the height ‘to 
which a man’s success may carry 
him can never be estimated. 

“It’s deuced hard to get one of 
these messengerships,” said one’ of 
the guardsmen; “ they say it’s far 
easier to be named Secretary of Le- 
gation.” ‘ 

“Of course it is. Fifty fellows 
are able to ride in a coach for one 
that can read and write,” said May- 
fair. 

“What do you mean by that?” 
cried Tony, his eyes flashing fire. 

“ Just what I said,” replied the 
other, mildly—“ that as there is no 
born mammal so helpless as a real 
gentleman, it’s the rarest thing to 
find an empty shell to suit him.” 

“And they’re well paid too,” 
broke in the soldier. ‘ Why, there’s 
no fellow so well off. They have 
five pounds a-day.” 

“No, they have not.” 

“They have.” 

“They have not.” 

“On duty. When they’re on 
duty.” 

“No, nor off duty.” 

“Tlarris told me.” 

“ Harris is a fool.” 

“He's my cousin,” said a sickly 
young fellow, who lcoked deadly 
paie, “and I'll not hear him called 
a liar.” 

“Nobody said liar. I said he 
was a fool.” 

“And so he is,” broke in May- 
fair, “‘ for he went and got married 
the other day to a girl without six- 
pence.” 

“ Beaumont’s daughter?” — . 

“Exactly. The ‘ Lively Kitty,’ 
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as we used to call her ; a name she'll 
scarce go by in a year or two.” 

“IT don’t think,” said Tony, with a 
slow, deliberate utterance—“ I don’t 
think that he has made me a suit— 
suit—suitable apology for what he 
said—eh, Skeff?” ‘le 
_ “Be quiet, will you?” muttered 
the other. 

__ “ Kitty had ten thousand pounds 
of her own.” 

“ Not sixpende.” 

“T tell you she had.” 

“ Grant it. What is ten thousand 
pounds?” lisped out a little pink- 
cheeked fellow, who had a hundred 
and eighty per annum at the Board 
of Trade. “If you are economical, 
you may get two years out of it.” 

“If I thought,” growled out 
Tony into Skeff’s ear, “that he 
meant it for insolence, Td punch 
his head, curls and all.” . 

“Will you just be quiet?” said 
Skeff again. 

“I'd have married Kitty myself,” 
said pink cheeks, “ if I thought she 
had ten thousand.” 

“ And I'd have gone on a visit to 
you,” said Mayfair, “ and we'd have 
played billiards, the French game, 
every evening.” 

“T never thought Harris was so 
weak as to goand marry,” said the 
youngest of the party, not fully one- 
and-twenty. 

“Every one hasn’t your experi- 
ence, Upton,” said Mayfair. 

“Why do the fellows. bear all 
this?” whispered Tony again. 

“T say—be quiet—do be quiet,” 
mumbled Skeff. 

“Who was it used to call Kitty 
Beaumont the Lass of Richmond 
Hill?” said Mayfair; and now an- 
other uproar ensued as to the au- 
thority in question, in which many 
contradictions were exchanged, and 
some wagers booked. 

“Sing us that song Bailey made 
on her—‘ Fair Lady on the River's 
Bank ;’ you can sing it, Clinton?” 

“Yes, let us have the ‘song,” 
eried several together. 

“T'll wager five pounds I'll name 
a pretticr girl on the same spot,” 
said Tony to Skeff. 








“Butler challenges the field,” 
cried Skeff. ‘ He knows, and will 
name, the prettiest girl in Rich- 
mond.” 

“Ttake him. What's the figure ?” 
said Mayfair. 

“ And I—and I!” shouted three 
or four in a breath. 

“T think he offered a pony.” 
lisped out the youngest. 

. “IT said, ['d bet five pounds,” 
said Tony, fiercely ; “ don’t misre- 
present me, sir.” 

“Til take your money, then,” 
cried Mayfair. 

“ No, no; I was first; I said done 
before you,” interposed a guards- 
man. 

“ But how can it be decided? we 
can’t summon the rival beauties to 
our presence, and perform Paris and 
the apple,” said Skeff. 

“Come along with me, and you 
shall see her,” broke in Tony; “ she 
lives within less than five minutes’ 
walk of where we are. I am satis- 
fied that the matter should be left 
to your decision, Skeflington.” 

“No, no,” cried several together ; 
“take Mayfair with you; he is the 
fittest man amongst us for such a 
criticism; he has studied these 
matters profoundly.” 

“Here's a health to all good 
lasses!” cried out another; and 
goblets were filled with champagne, 
and drained in a moment, while 
some attempted the song; and 
others, imagining that they had 
caught the air, started off with 
“Here’s to the Maiden of Bloom- 
ing Fifteen,” making up an amount 
of confusion that was_ perfectly 
deafening, in which the waiter en- 
tered to observe, in a very meek 
tone, that the Archdeacon of Hal- 
ford was entertaining a select party 
in the next room, and entreated 
that they might be permitted to 
hear each other occasionally. 

Such a burst of horror and in- 
dignation as followed this request! 
some were for an armed interven- 
tion at once; some for a general 
smash of all things practicable ; 
and two or three, haughtier in their 
drunkenness, declared that the Star 
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and Garter should have no more of 
their patronage, and proudly or- 
dered the waiter to fetch the bili. 

“ Thirty-seven—nine—six,” said 
Mayfair, as he held the document 
near a candle; “ make it an even 
forty for the waiters, and it leaves 
five pounds a-head, eh?—not too 
much after all.” 

“Well, I don’t know; the aspa- 
ragus was miserably small.” 

“ And I got no strawberries.” 

“T have my doubts about that 
Moselle.” 

“It ain’t dear, at least: it’s not 
dearer than anywhere else.” 

While these criticisms were going 
forward, Tony perceived that each 
one in turn was throwing down his 
sovereigns on the table, as his con- 
tribution to the fund; and he ap- 
proached Skeffington, to whisper 
that he had forgotten his purse, his 
sole excuse to explain, what he 
wouldn’t confess, that he believed 
he was an invited guest. Skeff 
was, however, by this time so com- 
pletely overcome by the last toast, 
that he sat staring fatuously before 
him, and could only mutter, in a © 
melancholy strain, “To be, or not 
to be; that’s a question.” 

“Can you lend me some money ?”” 
whispered Tony. “I want your 
purse.” 

“ He—takes my purse—trash— 
trash ” mumbled out the other. 

“Tll book up for Skeffy,” said 
one of the guardsmen; “ and now 
it’s all right.” 

“No,” said Tony aloud; “I 
haven’t paid; I left my purse be- 
hind; and I can’t make Skeffington 
understand that I want a loan from 
him;” and he stooped down again, 
and whispered in his ear. 

While a buzz of voices assured 
Tony that “it didn’t matter,—all 
had money, any one could pay,” and 
so on, Skeflington gravely handed 
out his cigar-case, and said, “ Take 
as much as you like, old fellow; it 
was quarter-day last week.” 

In a wild uproarious burst of 
laughter they now broke up; some 
helping Skeflington along, some 
performing mock ballet steps, and 
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two or three attempting to walk with | 
an air of rigid propriety, which o ca 
sionally diverged into strange tan- 
gents. 

Tony was completely bewildered, 
Never was a poor brain more addled 
than his. At one moment he thought 
‘them all the best follows in the 
world: he’d have risked his neck 
for any of them; and, at the next, 
he regarded them as a set of inso- 
lent snobs, daring to show off airs 
of superiority to a stranger, because 
he was not one of them; afd so 
he oscillated between the desire to 
show his affection for them, or have 
a quarrel with any of them. 

eanwhile, Mayfair, with a rea- 
sonably good voice and some taste, 
broke out into a wild sort. of air, 
whose measure changed at every 
moment. One verse ran thus :— 


“By the light of the moon, by the light of the 
moon 
We all went home by the light of the 


moon. 
With a ringing song 
We trawped along, 
Recalling what we’ll forget so soon, 
How the wine was good, 
And the talk was free, 
And pleasant and gay the company. 


“ For the wine supplied 
What our wits denied, . 
And we pledged the girls whose eyes*we knew, 
whose eyes we knew. 
You ask her name, but what's that to you, 
what's that to you?” 


“Well, there’s where she lives, 
anyhow,” muttered Tony, as he 
came to a dead stop on the road, 
and stared full at a small two- 
storeyed house in front of him. 

“Ah, that’s where she lives!” 
repeated Mayfair, as he drew his 
arm within Tony’s, and talked in 
a low and confidential tone. “ And 
a sweet, pretty cottage it is. "What 
aromantic little spot! What if we 
were to serenade her ?” 

Tony gave no reply. He stood 
looking up at the closed shutters 
of the quiet house, which, to his 
eyes, represented a sort of peniten- 
tiary for that poor imprisoned hard- 
working girl. His head was not 
very clear, but he hed just sense 
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owed her condition, and. how. jeal- 
ously he should guard her from the . 
interference of others. Meanwhile, 
Mayfair had leaped over the low, 
paling of the little front. garden, 
and stood now close to the house, 
With an admirable imitation of the 
prelude of a guitar, he began to 
sing, 

’™ Come, dearest Lilla, 


Thy anxious lover . 
Counts, counts the weary moments over "— 


As he reached thus far, a shutter 
gently opened, and in the strong 
glare of the moonlight, some trace 
of a head could be detected behind 
the curtain. Encouraged by this, 
the singer went on in a rich and 
flowery voice— 


* Anxious he waits, 
Thy voice to hear 
Break, break on his enraptured ear.” 


At this moment the window was 
thrown open, and a female voice, 
in an accent strongly Scotch, called 
out—“ Awa wi’ ye—pack o’ ne’er- 
do-weels as ye are—awa wi’ ye a’! 
I'll call the police.” But Mayfair 
went on— . 

“The night invites to love, 

So tarry not above, 


But Lilla—Litla— Lilla come down to 
me!” 


"Pil e down ta you, and 
oor” 


right s shouted a hoarse mas- 
culine. voice. Two or three who 
had clambered over the paling be- 
side Mayfair now scampered off; 
and Mayfair himself, making a 
spring, cleared the fence, and ran 
down the road at the top of his 
speed, followed by all but Tony, 
who, half in indignation at their 
ignominious flight, and half with 
some vague purpose of apology, 
stood his ground before the gate, 
The next moment the hall door 
opened, and a short thick-set man, 
armed with a powerful bludgeon, 
rushed out and made straight to- 
wards him. Seeing, however, that 
Tony stood firm, neither offering 
resistance nor attempting escape, 


enough to remember the respect he he stopped short and cried out— 
c 
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“What for drunken blackguards 
tre ye, that canna go home with- 
out disturbing a quiet neighbour- 
hood ?” 

« “Tf you can keep a civil tongue 
in your head,” said Tony, *T’ll 
ask your pardon for this disturb- 
ance. 

“What's your “apology to me, 
you young scamp?” cried the other, 
wrenching open the gate and pass- 
ing out into the road. “I'd rather 
give you a lesson than listen to 
your excuses.” He lifted his stick 
as he spoke, but Tony sprang upon 
him with the speed of a tiger, and, 
wrenching the heavy bludgeon out 
of his hand, ‘flung it far into a 
neighbouring field, and ‘then, grasp- 
ing him by the collar with both 
hands, he gave him such a shake 
as very soon convinced his anta- 
gonist how unequal the struggle 
would be between them. “By 
Heaven!” muttered Tony, “if you 
so much as lay a hand: on me, 
Till send you after your stick. 
Can’t you see that this was only a 
drunken frolic, that these young 
fellows did not want to insult you, 
and if I*stayed here behind them, 
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it was to appease, not to offend 
you ?” 

“ Dinna speak to me, sir. Let me 
go—let go my coat. I’m not to be 
handled in this manner,” cried the 
other, in passion. 

“Go back’ to ‘your bed, then!” 
said Tony, pushing him from him. 
“It's clear enough you have nd 
gentleman’s blood in your body, or 
you'd accept an amends, or resent a 
affront.” 

Stung by this retort, the other 
turned and aimed a blow at Butler’s 
face; but he stopped it cleverly, 
and then, seizing him by the 
shoulder, he swung him violently’ 
round, and threw him within the 
gate of the garden. 

“ You are more angered than hurt,” 
muttered Tony, as he looked at him 
for'an instant. 

“Ob, Tony, that this could be, 
you!” cried a faint voice from a little 
window of an-attic, and a violent sob 
closed the words. 

Tony turned and went his way 
towards London, those accents ring- 
ing in his ears, and at every step he 
went, repeating—“That this could 
be you!” 


, 


ft 


yD 
CHAPTER XY.—-A STRANGE MEETING AND PARTING, 


What a dreary waking was. that 
of Tony’s on the morning after the 
orgies. Not a whit the ‘Tess over- 
whelming fram the great difficulty 
he had in recalling the events, and 
investigating his own share in them. 

here was nothing that he could 
look back upon with pleasure. Of 
the dinner and the guests, all that 
he could remember. was the. costli- 
ness and the tumult; and of the 
Scene at Mrs. M‘Gruder’s, his im- 
pression was of insults given and 
received, a violent altercation, in 
which his. own share could not be 
defended., . 

' How different had been his wak- 
ing thoughts, had he gone as he 
proposed, to bid Dora a good-bye, 
and tell her of his great good for- 
tane! . How full would his memory 
now have been of her kind words 


and wishes! how ‘much would 
he have. to recall of her sisterly 
affection! for they had been like 
brother and sister from their child- 
hood. It was to Dora that Tony 
confided all his boyhood’s sorrows, 
and to the same ear he had told his 
first tale of.love, when the. beauti- 
ful Alice Lyle had sent thro 

his, heart those’ emotions, which, 
whether of ecstasy or torture, make 
@ new existence and a new being 
to him who feels them for the first 
time. He had_ loved Alice as a 
girl, and was. all but heartbroken 
when she married. His sorrows— 
and were they not sorrows ? — ha 
all been intrusted to Dora, an 
from her he had ,heard such. wise 
and kind counsels, such encourag- 
ing and hopéful words; and when 
the beautiful Alice came back, 
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within a year, a widow, far more 
lovely. than ever, he remembered 
how all ‘his love’ was. rekindled: 
Nor was it the less entraneing that 
it was mingled with a :degrée - of 
deference for her station; and “an 
amount of distanee which ‘her new 
position exacted. i* 

He had intended to have passed 
his last evening with Dora in tallk- 
ing over these things--and how 
had ‘he spent it? In a wild and 
disgraceful debauch, and in a ‘com 
pany of which he felt: himself well 
ashamed. r oF f 

It was, however, no part of Tony’s 
nature to spend time. in vain re- 
grets; he lived ever more im the 
' present than: the past. There were 
a number of things to ‘bé done, and 
-done at once. The first was to 
acquit his debt for that unluéky 
dinner; and in a tremor of doubt, 
he opened hi8 little store’ to: see 
what remained to him. Of the 
deven pounds ten shillings his 
mother gave him, he had spent 
less than two pounds; he had tra- 
telled third-class to London, and 
while in ‘town denied himself every 
extravagance. He» rang) for his 
hotel bill, and was shocked to see 
that it came to three pounds: sevens 
and-sixpence. | He faricied: he’ had 
half-starved himself, and he saw a 
catalogue of steaks and luncheons 
to his: share, that smacked of v 
gluttony. He paid it) without # 
word, gave an apology to the. waiter, 
that ‘he -had: run himself ‘short of 
money,{and could only offer him a 
crown, 
cepted the excuse and the coin, 
with a smile of bland sorrow. 


himself and for ‘Tony too. 

There now remained but ia few 
shillings above five :pounds, and’ he 
sat down‘and wrote this note: 


“My pear Sxirrmetoy, — Some 
one of ‘your friends, ‘last night, was 
kind enough to pay my share ofthe 
reckoning for me. Will you do: me 
the favour to thank and repay him? 
I'am off to Ireland hurriedly, or I'd 
eall and sec you. I have: not even 
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i 3 
was a pity that cut both ways, for . 


time to wait for those examination 
papers, which were to be delivered 
fo’ me 6ither to-day or -to-morrow. 
Would! you send them by. post, ad- 


dressed *'T. Butler; Burnside, Coler- 
aine.” | My head is not very clear 
to-day, but it should be more’ stupid 
if I could forget \all your “kindness 
since we, met, — Believe . 
cerely, dc. 


me, very 
i 1 
“Tory Butter.” 
_ The next was to his mother. 
“Dearzst Morner,+— Don’t ex 
pect me on Saturday; it: may be 
two or three) days later ere I reach 
home. Iam all right, in rare health 
and capital spirits, and never in my 


life felt mote completely your own, 
Tony Burier.” 


One more note remained, but it 
was not easy to write it, nor even 
to decide whether to address it, to 
Dora or.to Mr. M‘Gruder. At length 
he decided for the latter, and wrote 
thus :— 

“Srr,— TI beg to offer you’ the 
fery humblést apology, for ‘the dis- 
turbance created last’ night before 
your howse. We had al] drank too 
much wine, Jost our heads, and for- 

otten good manners. If I had 
een in a fitting condition to express 
thyself properly, I'd have made my 
excuses on the spot. As it is, 


ery make the first use of my recov 


brains to tell you ‘how  heartil 
ushamed I am of my conduct, an 
how ‘desirods 1 feel ‘to know that 
ou will cherish no a one 
your fa 1 ‘servant, 
he ( «7, Boriex.” ’ 
“T-hope he'll think: it all right, 
I hope this. will —— him. J 
trust-it is not too humble, though 
i mean wt —_ If as 
gentleman, he'll think no. more @ 
it; but he may not be a gentleman, 
arid: will probably fancy ‘that be 
cause I stoop; lie ought to kick ame 
That’ would be ia mistake; and 
—— be as well to add, 
y yo en P.S.,— ‘Tf the sabove.is 
not fully satisfactory, and that you 
prefer another issue to this, allot, 


Ings towards 
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my address is, *T. Butler, Burnside, 
Coleraine, Ireland.’ 

“ Perhaps that would spoil it:all,” 
thought Tony. “I want: him to 
forgive an offence, and it’s not the 
best way to that end to say, ‘If you 
like fighting better, don’t baulk your 
fancy.’ No, no; I'll send it in its 
first shape. I don’t feel: very com- 
fortable on my knees, it is true, but 
it is all my own fault if I am there. 

“And now to reach home again. 

I wish I knew how that was to be 
done! Seven or eight shillings are 
not a very big sum, but I'd set off 
with them on foot, if there was no 
sea to be traversed.” To these 
thoughts there was no relief by the 
possession of any article of value 
that. he could sell or pledge. He 
had neither watch nor ring, nor 
any of those fanciful trinkets which 
modern fashion affects. 
“ He knew not one person from 
whom he could ask the loan of a 
few pounds; nor, worse again, could 
be certain of being able to repay 
them. within a reasonable time. ‘To 
approach Skeffington on such a 
theme was impossible; anything 
rather than this. If he were once 
at Liverpool, there were sure to be 
many captains of northern steamers 
that would know him, and give him 
a passage home. Bu‘ how to get to 
Liverpool? The cheapest railroad 
fare was above a pound. If he must 
needs walk, it would take him a 
week, and he could not afford him- 
self more than one meal a-day, tak- 
ing his chance to sleep under a corn- 
stack or a hedgerow. Very dear 
indeed was the price that grand 
banquet cost him, and yet not 
dearer than half the extrayagances 
men are daily and hourly commit- 
ting—the only difference being, that 
the debt is not usually exacted so 
promptly. He wrote his name on 
a card, and gave it to the waiter, 
saying, “ When I'sénd to you under 
this name, you will give my port- 
manteau to the bearer of the mes- 
sage, for I shall probably not come 
back—at least for some time.” «© 

The waiter was struck by the 

words, but more still by the dejected 
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look of one whom, but twenty-four 
hours back, he had been praising 
for his frank and gay bearing. 

“Nothing wrong, I hope, sir?” 
asked the man r y: 

“Not a great deal,” said Tony, 
with a faint smile. 

“T was afraid, sir, from. seei 
you look’ pale ‘this morning. 
fancied, indeed, that there was 
something amiss. I hope pours 

took, 


not displeased at the liberty 
sir? . 

‘Not a bit; indeed I feel grate: 
ful to you for noticing that I was 
not in good spirits. I have so very 
few friends in this big city of yours, 
oo sympathy was pleasant to me. 

fill you remember what I said 
about my luggage ?” 

“Of course, sir, Pll attend to it; 
and if not called for within a reason- 
able time, is there any address you'd 
like me to send it to?” 

Tony stared at the man, who 
seemed to flinch under the gaze, and 
it shot like a bolt through his mind: 
“He thinks I have some gloomy 
purpose in my head. I believe f 
apprehend you,” said he, laying his 
hand on the man’s shoulder; “but 
you are all wrong. There is no+ 
thing more serious the matter with 
me, than to have run myself out of 
money, and I cannot conveniently 
wait here till I write and get an 
answer from home; there’s the 
whole of it.” 

“Oh, sir, if you'll not be offended 
at a humble man like me —if you'd 
forgive the liberty I take, and let 
me, as far as a ten-pound notes” 
he stammered and. reddéned, and 
seemed positively wretched in. ‘his 
attempt to explain himself without 
any breach of propriety. Nor was 
Tony indeed less moved as he said: 

“I thank you heartily; you have 
given me something to remember 
of this place with gratitude so tong 
as I live. But I am: not so'h 
pressed as you suspect. It is a 
merely momentary inconvenience, 
and a few days will set it all ri 
Good-bye ; I hope we'll meet again.” 
And he shook the man’s hand cordi- 
ally in his own strong fingers, and 
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out with a full heart and a 
very choking throat. 

‘When he turned into the street, he 
walked along, without choosing his 
way. His mind was too much occu. 
pied to let him notice either the way 
or the passers-by, and he sauntered 


along, now musing over his own lot,’ 


now falling back tpon that trustful 
heart of ‘the poor waiter, whose posi- 
tion could scarcely have inspired such 
confidence. 

“T am certain that what are called 
moralists are unfair censors of their 
fellow-men. I'll be sworn there is 
more of kindness, and generosity, 
and honest truth in the world, than 
there is of knavery and falsehood; 
but as we have no rewards for the 
one, and keep up jails and hulks for 
the other, we have nothing to guide 
our memories. That's the whole of 
it; all the statistics are on one 
side.” ! 

While he was thus ruminating, 
he had wandered along, and was 
already deep in the very heart of 
the City. Nor did the noise, the 
bustle, the overwhelming tide of 
humanity arouse him, .as it swept 
along in its ceaseless flow. So’ in- 
tently was his mind turned inward, 
that he narrowly escaped being run 
over by an omnibus, the pole of 


‘which struck him, and under whose 


wheels he had unquestionably fallen, 
if it were not that a strong hand 
grasped him by the shoulder, and 
swung him powerfully back upon the 
flagway: 

“Is it blind you are, that you 
didn’t hear the ’bus?” cried a some- 
what gruff voice, with an accent that 
told of a land he liked well; and 
Tony turned and saw a stout strongly- 
built young fellow, dressed ina sort 
of bluish frieze, and with a bundle on 
a stick over his shoulder, He was 
good-looking, but of @ more serious 
cast of features than is common with 


_ the lower-class Irish. 


“I see,” said Tony, “that I owe 
this good turn to a countryman. 
You're from Ireland?” . 

“Indeed, and I am, your honour, 
and no lie in it,” said he, reddening, 
as, although there was nothing to be 


ashamed of by the avowal, popular 
prejudice lay rather in the other 
direction. 

“T don’t know what I was thinking 
of,” said Tony again; and even yet 
his head had not regained its proper 
calm. ‘TI forgot all about — I 
was, and never heard the horses till 
they were on me.” | . 

“Tis what I remarked, sir,” said 
the other, as with his. sleeve he 
brushed. the dirt off Tony’s coat, 
“TI: saw you was. like'one in a 
dhream.” 

“I wish I had anything. worth 
offering you,” said, ‘Tony, redden- 
ing, while he placed the last few 
— he had in the other’s 

alm. 

“ What's this for?” said the man, 
half angrily—“ sure you don’t think 
it's for money I did it;” and he 
pushed the coin back almost rudely 
from him. 

While Tony assuaged, as well as 
he might, the anger of his wounded 
pride, they walked on together for 
some time, till at last the other said— 
“Pil have to hurry away now, your 
honour; I’m to be at Blackwall, to 
catch the packet for Derry, by twelve 
o'clock.” ; 
a packet do you speak 
0 

“The Foyle, sir. . She’s to sail 
this evening, and I have my 
sage paid for me, and I musn’t 
it.” 

“If I had my luggage, ['d go in 
her too, I want to cross over to 
Ireland.” 

“And where is it, sir—the luggage, 
I mean?” 

“Oh, it’s only a portmanteau, and 
it’s at the Tavistock Hotel, Covent 
Garden,” 

“If your honour wouldn’t mind 
taking of this,” said 
pointing to his bundle, “Td be 
in a jiffy, and get the trunk, and be 
back by the time you reached the 
steamer.” : 

-“ Would you really do me this 
service? Well, here’s my card; when 
you show this to the waiter, he'll hand 
you the portmanteau; and there is 
nothing to pay.” i 
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\ * All right, sir;'the Foyle, a big 
paddle steamer—you'll know her red 
chimney the moment you see it,” and 
without another word he gave Tony 
his bundle and: hurried away. 

“Ts not this trustfulness rf thought 
-Tony, as he walked onward; “I 
suppose this. little bundle contains 
all this poor fellow’s: ‘worldly store, 
and he commits’ it to a stranger, 
without one moment of doubt or 
hesitation.” It was for the decond 
fime, on that same morning, that 
his heart was touched by ‘a: trait 
of kindness; and he began ‘to feel, 
that if such proofs of brotherhood 
were rife in the world, narrow fortune 
was not half so-bada thing as he had 
ever believed it. 

It was a long walk he ‘had before 
Aim, and not muth time to do it 
fn, so ‘that he was obliged to step 
briskty owt. © As for the ‘bundle, it 
is but fair to own, that at first he 
carried it with a certain shame and 
awkwardness, affecting, in various 
ways, to assure the passers-by that 
such an oceupation was new to 
‘him ; but as’ time wore on, and 
‘he saw, as did‘ see, that very 
few noticed him; and none troubled 


‘ themselves asgto what was thenature pe 


of bis burden, he grew more indiffer- 
_ent, well consoled by thinking that 
‘nothing was more unlikely than that 
‘he’ should ‘be met by any one he 
knew. 

When he got down to the river- 
side, boats were ledving in every 
direction, and one for the Foyle, 
with two passengers, offered itself 
‘at the moment. He jumped in, 
and soon found himself aboard ‘a 
large mer¢antile boat, her deck 
covered with fragments ‘of 1a- 
_chinery and metal for some ‘new 
factory in Belfast.' “Where's the 
- captain?” asked Tony; of a gruff- 
looking man in'’a tweed coat and ‘a 
wideawake. 

“Pm the eaptain; and what then?” 
said the other, : 

In a few words’ Tony explained 
that he had found: himself short of 
‘eash, and not wishing to be’ de- 
“tained till ; he’ could write “and 
have an answer from home, he 
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begged he might have a deck. pas, 
sage. “If it should, cost more, y 
I have money for, I will leave my 
trunk with your steward till I remit 
my debt.” ’ / 
“Get those boats abonrd—clear 
away that hawser there—look © 
or you'll foul, that collier,” cri 
the skipper, bis deep. voice ringing 
above the din and crash of,.the 
escaping steam, but never so much 
as noticing one word of Tony's 
speech. 
Too proud. to repeat his, add 
and yet doubting’ how it had. been 
taken, he stood, occasionally buffeted 
about by the sailors as they hurried 
hither and thither; and now, amidst 
the din, a great bell rang out, and 
while it clattered away, some scramr 
bled up the side of the ship, and 
others clambered down, while, with 
shouts and oaths and imprecations.on 
every side, the great mass swung 
round, and two :slow. revolutions of 
her paddles showed she was ready to 


‘start. Almost. frantic with anxiety 


for his missing friend, Tony mounted 
on a bulwark, and scanned every boat 
he could see. . 

‘‘Back. har! sereamed the. skip 
r; ‘there, gently—all right, Go 
ahead;’ and now with a shoulder- 
ing, surging heave, the great black 
monster lazily moved forward, and 
gained the middle of. the river. 
Boats were now hurrying, wildly | 


ito this side-and to that, but none 


towards the Foyle. ‘ What will be- 
come of me? What will he think of 
me?” cricd. Tony; and he peered 
down into the yellow tide, almost 
doubtful if he ought not to jump into 
it. | 
“Go on,” cried the skipper; and 
the speed increased, a long. swell is- 
suing from either paddle, and streteh- 
ing away.to! ¢ither bank. of the river. 
Far away in this, rocking tide, tossing 
hopelessly and in vain, Tony saw: 
small boat wheréin a mah was stand- 
ing wildly waving his. handkerchief 
by way of signa). pit 


“There he is, in one minute--give 
him one minute, and he will be here,” 
cried Tony, not knowing to whom he 
spoke, ' ln 
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“You'll get, jammed, my good 
fellow, if you don’t come down from 
that,” said a. sailor, “You'll , be 
caught in the. davits when they 
swing round ;” and seeing how in- 
attentive he was to the caution, he 
laid a hand upon him, and. forced 
him upon deck. The ship had now 
turned a bend-of the river, and,as 
Tony turned aft to look for the 
boat, she was lest to him, and he 
saw her no more, 

For some miles of the way, all 
were too much occupied to notice 
him.- There was much to stow 
away and get in order, the cargo 
having been taken in even to the 
latest moment before they started. 

ere were some carriages, and 
horses, too,,on board, neither of 
which met from: the sailors more 
deferential care than they bestowed 
on cast-metal cranks and iron sleep- 
ers, thus occasioning little passages 
between those in charge, and the 
crew, that were the reverse of 
amicabie. It was in one of these 
Tony heard a voice he. was long 
familiar with. It was Sir Arthur 
Lyle’s coachman, who was even 
more overjoyed than Tony at the 
ftecognition. He had. been sent 
ever to fetch four carriage-horses 
and two open carriages for his. mas- 
ter, and his adventures and mis- 
haps were, in his own_ estimation, 
above all human experience. 

“Till have: to borrow a fiye-pound 
note from you,” said Tony; “I 
have come on board without any- 
tang, even my luggage is left be- 


7 Five-and-twenty, Mr. Tony, if 
Sa want it. Tm as glad-as fifty 
see you here. You'll be able to 


‘make these fellows mind what I 


say. Thiere’s not as much as a spare 
tarpaulin to put over the beasts. at 
night; and if the ship rocks,, their 
legs will be knocked to pieces.” 

If Tony had not the same opin- 
ion of his influence, he did_ not, 
however, hesitate to offer his, ser- 
vices, and assisted the eoachman. to 
pad the horse-boxes, and. bandage 
the legs with an overlaid covering 
sf hay rope against any accidents, 


“A u_ steerage or aft?” ask- 
ed ae y-looking steward of Tony 
as he was washing his hands after 
his exertions, “ 

“There's a.question to ask of one 
of the bes blood in Ireland,” inter; 
posed the coachman, . 

“The best blood in. Ireland wil 
then have to, pay cabin fare,” sai 
the steward as he jotted down 4 
Mom. in his book ; and Tony was 
now easy enough in mind to lau 
at the fellow’s impertinence as he 
paid the money. ' 

The voyage was not eyentful in 
any way; the weather was fine, the 
sea not rough, and the days went 
by as monotonously as need be. 
If Tony had been given to reflec- 
tion, he would have hada glorious 
opportunity to indulge the taste, 
but itgwas the very least of all his 
tendencies, 

He would, indeed, have liked 
much to review his life, and. map 
out something of his future road; 
but he could do nothing of this 
kind without a companion. . Ask- 
ing. him to think for himself, 
and by himself, was pretty much 
like asking him to play chess or 
backgammon with himself, where 
it depended on his captice which 
side was to be the wimher. 
habit of self-depreciation had, be- 
sides, got hold of him, and he 
employed it as an excuse to 
cover ?* inertness. ‘ ye the 
use of my doing this, that, 0o 
tother ? mn be a stupid dog to 
the end of the chapter. It’s a 
waste of time to set me do 
to this or that. Other fellows 
could learn it; it’s impossible for 
me.” 
‘It is strange how fond men will 
grow of pleading in forma paw 
peris to their own hearts; even 
men__ constitutionally pros and 
bigh spirited, hha falle 
into this. unlucky habit, and got 
at last to think it was his safest 
way in life to trust very little to 


his iptepent. ja 
“Tf I hadn’t been ‘mooning,’ yt 
not haye walked under the pole 

the omnibus, nor chanced upon this 
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poor fellow, whose bundle I have 
carried away, nor lost my own kit, 
which, after all, was something to 
me.” . Worse than all these — infin- 
itely worse— was the thought of 
how that poor peasant would think 
of him! ‘What a cruel lesson of 
mistrust and suspicion have I im- 
planted in that.honest heart! What 
a terrible revulsion must have come 
over him, when he found I had sailed 
away and left him!” Poor Tony’s 
reasoning was not acute enough to 
satisfy him that the man could not 
accuse him for what was out of his 
power to prevent—the departure 
of the steamer; nor, ‘with Tony’s 
own luggage in his possession, 
could he arraign his honesty, or 
distrust his honour. 

He bethought him that he would 
consult Waters, for whose judgment 
in spavins, thoroughpins, capped 
hocks, and navicular lameness, he 
had the deepest veneration. Wa- 
ters, who knew horses so thoroughly, 
must needs not be altogether ignor- 
ant of men. 

“TI say, Tom,” cried he, “sit 
down here, and let me tell you 
something that’s troubling me a 
good deal, and perhaps you can 
give me some advice on it.” They 
sat down accordingly under the 
shelter of a horse-box, while Tony 
related circumstantially his late 
misadventure. 

The old coachman heard him to 
the end without interruption. He 
smoked throughout the whole nar- 
rative, only now and then removing 
his pipe to intimate by an empha- 
tic nod that the “court was with 
the counsel.” Indeed, he felt that 
there was something judicial in his 
position, and assumed a full share 
id importance on the strength of 
t. 

“There’s the whole case now be- 
fore you,” said Tony, as he finished 
—“ What do you say to it?” 

“Well, there an’t a-great deal to 
say to it, Mr. Tony,” said he, slowly. 
“If the other chap has got the best 
kit, by course he has got the best 
end of the stick; and you may 
have an easy conscience about that. 
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If there’s any money or val’able in 
his bundle, it is just likely there 
will be some trace of his name, and 
where he lives too; so that, turn 
out either way, you're all right.” 

“So that you advise me to open 
his pack and see if I can find a clue 
to him.” 

“Well, indeed, I'd do that much 
out of cur’osity. At all events, 
you'll not get to know about him 
from the blye handkercher with the 
white spots. 

Tony did not quite approve the 
counsel; he had his scruples, even 
in a good cause, about this investi- 
gation, and he walked the deck till 
far into the night, pondering over 
it. He-tried to ‘solve the case by 
speculating on what the a 
man would have done with his pack. 
“He'll have doubtless tried to find 
out where I am to be met with or 
come at. He’ll have ransacked my 
traps, and if so, there will be the 
less need of my investigating his. 
Hes sure to.trace me.” This rea- 
soning satisfied him so perfectly 
that he lay down at last to sleep 
with an easy conscience and so weary 
a brain that he slept profoundly, 
As he awoke, however, he found 
that Waters had already decided 
the point of conscience which had 
so troubled him, and was now sit- 
ting contemplating the contents of 
the peasant’s bundle. 

“There an’t so much as a scrap 
0’ writing, Mr. Tony; there an’t even 
a prayer-book with his name in it 
— but there’s a track to him for all 
that. I have him!” and he winked 
with that self-satisfied knowingness 
which had so often delighted him 
in the detection of a splint or a, 
bone-spayvin. 

“You have him,” repeated Tony. 
“Well, what of him ?” 

“He’s a jailer, sir — yes, a jailer. 
I won’t say he’s the chief — he’s 
maybe second or third — but he’s 
one of ’em.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“Here’s how I found it out;” 

nd he drew forth a blue cloth uni- 
form, with yellow cuffs and collar, 
and a yellow seam down the trous- 
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ers. There were no buttons on the 
coat, but both on the sleeve and the 
collar were embroidered two keys, 
crosswise. ‘‘ Look at them, Master 
Tony; look at them, and say an’t 
that as clear as day? It’s some new 
regulation, I suppose, to put them in 
uniform ; and there’s the keys, the 
mark of the lock-up, to show who he 
ig that wears them.” 

Though the last man in the world 
to read riddles or unravel difficylties, 
Tony did not accept this information 
very willingly. In truth, he felt a 
repugnance to assign to the worthy 
country fellow a station which bears, 
in the appreciation of every Irishman, 
acertain stain. For, do as we will, 
reason how we may, the old estimate 
of the law as an oppression surges up 
through our thoughts, just as springs 
well up in an undrained soil, 

“Tm certain you’re wrong, Wa- 

” said he, boldly; “he hadn't a 
bit the look of that about him; he 
was a fine, fresh-featured, determined 
sort of fellow, but without a trace of 
cunning or distrust in his face.” 

“Tl stand to it, I’m right, Master 
Tony. . What does keys mean? An- 
swer me that. An’t they to lock-up? 
It must be to lock up something or 
somebody—you agree to that ?” 

Tony gave a sort of grunt, which 
the other took for concurrence, and 
continued. 

“Tt’s clear enough he an’t the coun- 
ty treasurer,” said he, with a mock- 
ing laugh—‘ nor he don’t keep the 
Queen’s private purse neither ; no, sir. 
It’s another sort of val’ables is under 
his charge. It’s highwaymen and 
housebreakers, and felony chaps.” 

“Nota bit of it; he’s no more a 
jailer than I'm a hangman. Besides, 
what is to prove that this uniform is 
his own? Why not be a friend’s—a 
relation’s? Would a fellow trained 
to the ways of a prison trust the first 
man he meets in the street, and hand 
him over his bundle? Is that like 
one whose daily life is passed among 
rogues and vagabonds ?” 

“That's exactly how it is,” said 
Waters, closing one eye to look more 
piercingly astute. “ Did you ever see 
anything trust another so much as a 
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cat does a mouse? She hasn’t no 
dirty suspicions at all, but lets him 
run here and run there, only witha 
make-believe of her paw letting him 
feel that he an’t to trespass too far on 
her patience.” 4 

“Pshaw!” said Tony, _ turning 
away angrily; and: he muttered to 
himself as he walked off, ‘‘ How stu- 
pid it is to take any view of life from 
a fellow who has never looked at it 
from a higher point than a hayloft!” 

As the steamer rounded Fair Head, 
and the tall cliffs of the Causeway 
came into view, other thoughts soon 
chased away all memory of the poor 
country fellow. It was home was 
now before him—home, that no hu- 
mility can rob of its hold upon the 
heart; home, that appeals.to the 
poorest of us by the selfsame sympa- 
thies the richest and greatest feel} 
Yes; yonder was Carrig-a-Rede, and 
there were the Skerries, so near and. 
yet so far off. How slowly the great: 
mass seemed to move, though it was 
about an hour ago she seemed to 
eleave the water like a fish, How 
unfair to stop her course at Larne to 
land those twe or three passengers, 
and what tiresome leave takings they 
indulge in; and the | 
they'll never get it together! So 
thought Tony, his impatience master- 
ing both reason and generosity, 

“Tl have to take the horses on to 
Derry, Master Tony,” said Waters, in 
an insinuating tone of voice, for he 
knew well what able assistance the 
other could lend him in any difficulty. 
of the landing. “Sir Arthur thought 
that if the weather was fine we might 
be able to get them out on a raft 
and tow them in to shore, but it's 
too rough for that.” poy * 

“Far too rough,” said Tony, his 
eyes straining to catch the well- 
known landmarks of the coast. 

“ And with blood-horses too, in top 
condition, there’s more danger.” 

“Far more.” 

_“$o, I hope, your honour will teil 
the master that I didn’t ask the cap- 
tain to stop, for I saw it was no use.’ 

“None whatever. I'll tell him— 
that is, if I see him,” muttered Tony 
below his breath, 











# Maybe, if there was too'much sea 
‘on’ for your honour to land——” 

'“* What?” interrupted Tony, eye- 
ing him sternly. 

“TT was saying; sir, that if your 
honour was forced to come on to 


Derry—— 

“How should'I be forced ?” 

“ By the heavy sdtf, no less,” said 
Waters, ees for he’ foresaw 
failure to his negotiation. 

“The tide will be on the flood till 
eleven, and if they can’t lower a boat 
I'll swim it, that’s all. As to going 
on to Derry with you, Tom,” added 
he, laughing, “I’d not do it if you 
were to give me your four thorough- 
_ breds’for it.” 

“* Well, the wind’s freshening any- 
how,” grumbled Waters, not very 
sorry, perhaps, at the turn the wea- 
ther was taking. 

' Tt will be the rougher for you as 
you sail up the Lough,” said ‘Tony, 
as he lighted his cigar. 

’ ‘Waters pondered a good deal over 
what he could not but regard as a 
great change in character. This young 
man, 80 gay, so 'easy, 80 careless—so 
reddy to do anything, or do nothing— 
how earnest he had grown, and how 
résolute and how stern ‘too. Was 
this a sign that the world was going 
well, or the reverse, with him? Here 
was a knotty problem, and one which, 
ih some form or r, has ere now 
— wiser heads than Waters’s. 

or as the traveller threw off in the 
sunshine the’ cloak which he had 
thered round him in the storm, 
aperity will as often disclose the 
secrets of our hearts as that very 
poverty that has not wealth enough 
to buy a padlock for them. 

“You want to land ‘here, young 
man,” said the in to Tony; 
“and there's a shore-boat close along- 
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side. ‘Be alive, and jump in when? 
she comes an oath . 

“Good-bye, Tom,” ‘said ‘Tony,’ 
shakinig hands with him. “TM re: 
port well of the. beasts, and say also 
how kindly you treated me.” / } 

* You'll tell Sir Arthur that the: 
rub on the off shoulder won’t signify, 
sir; and that Emperor's hock is going: 
down everyday. And please to way,‘ 
sir—for he'll ‘mind yow more than 
me—that there’s nothing will keep! 
beasts from kicking when a ship 
takes to rollin’; and that, when the 
helpers got sea-sick; and couldn't: 
keep on deck, if i¢ hadn’t been for 
yourself Oh, he’s not minding a 
word Pm saying,” muttered ‘he, dis- 
consolately ; and certainly this was 
the truth, for Tony was now standing 
on a bulwark, with the end of a rope 
in his hand, slung whip fashion from 
the yard, to enable him to swihg 
himself at an opportune moment into’ 
the boat, all the efforts of the rowers 
being directed to keep her from the 
steamer’s side. 

‘“‘Now’s your time, my smart fel- 
low,” cried the captain—* off with 
you!” And as he spoke, Tony 
swung himself free with a bold spring, 
and, just as the boat rose on a wave, 
dropped neatly into her. 

“ Well done for a landsman !” cried 

the skipper; “port the helm, and 
keep away.” 
-* You're forgetting the bundle, 
Master Tony,” cried Waters, and ‘he 
flung 1t towards’ him with all. his 
strength ; but it fell short; dropped 
into the sea, floated for about a sec- 
ond or so, and then ‘sank for ever. 

Tony uttered whatwas not exac 
a blessing on his ‘awkwardness, ari 
turning his back to the steamer, seiz- 
ed the tiller and steered for shore. 
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THE MIND AND THE BODY. 
BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


Once among other tenants at will upon earth, 
Dwelt a Mind of high rank, very Faia of his birth, 
With a Body, who, though-a good Body enough, 

When his feelings were hurt, was inclined to be rough; 
Now that Mind and that Body, for many a day, 

Lived as what we/call friends in.a cold sort of way;.., .... 
For the very best friends, though the, sons of one mother, 
Cool in friendship by seeing too much of each other. 
At length, just.as time should have softened their tether, - 
And they had not. much longer to,rub on.together, , 
Many trifles occurred that they differed about, P 
And éngendered, the rancour which thus they spoke out :—, 
Quoth the Mind to the Body, ‘“‘ Attend to me, sir; 

At, whate’er I.propose, must. you always demur ? 

Rouse up, and look lively—we want something new— 

Just the weather for travel, let's. start for Peru. 

Ha}, there you sit, languidly, sipping. your sago !” 


THE BODY. 
I'm forced to remind you I've got the lumbago, 


THE MIND. 


O ye gods, what a wrench! softly, softly ! lie still— 
T abandon Peru ; take your anodyne pill. 
Somewhat eased by the pill and a warm fomentation, , 
The Body vouchsafed to the Mind—meditation. " 
Now, the calmness with which,sound philosophers scan ills, 
Depends, at such times, very much on hot flannels. ‘tT 
Mused the Mind :—“ How can Matter stretch Me ori the rack? 
Why should Mind feel lumbago ? has Mind got a back ? 
I could write something new on that subject, I think,— 
Would it hurt you, my Body, to, give me, the ink?” 

° 


THE BODY. 


At your old tricks again! Let me rest in my bed. 
Metaphysics indeed! pleasant nuts for my head. © 

Ah, beware of yourself! If its rage you provoke, 
That head could demolish'the Mind with a stroke. 


THE MIND. a 
Grim thought to have seared Mr. Addison’s Cato, of 
_When.he sat in his dressing-gown reading his Platot 
Does Man nurse in his head an electric torpedo, 
‘Whose stroke could haye hurled into rubbish the ‘Phgedo’? 
Vile Body! thou tyrant! thou worse than a Turk! 
If I mast: be thy, slave-+then, at least, let me work, 
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For in labour we lose the dull sense of our chain ; 

But I cannot even think without leave of thy brain. 

Well, well! sinee it must be, I tamely submit, 

How now do you feel ? less inclined for a fit ? 

That is well! come, cheer up! though you are a vile Body, 
Let me cherish and comfort you !—Ring for the toddy 


Then the Body, though not without aid of the Mind, 
Raised himself on his elbow, and gravely rejoined :— 


THE BODY, 


O my Mind! it is well said by Sappho—at least 

So she says in Grillparzer*—that you are a beast, 

And the worst of all beasts; other sins she compares 

To hyenas and wolves, lions, tigers, and bears ; _ 

But the snake is Ingratitude !—you are ungrateful, 

And are thus of all beasts of the field the most hateful. 
Rememberest thou, wretch, with no pang of remorse, 

How I served thy least whim in the days of my force ? 

When thy thoughts through my ear, touch and taste, scent and 


sight, 
Wandered forth for the food which they found in delight ; 
When my youth crowned thee king of Hope’s boundless domains, 
And thy love warmed to life from the glow of my veins. 
And what my return? overtasked, overborne, 
And alike by thy pains and thy pleasures outworn, 
Thou hast made me one ache from the sole to the crown; 
Thank thyself, cruel rider, thy steed founders down ! 


Now, ere the Mind’s answer I duly report, 

It becomes me to say that in camp and in court, , 
In senate and college, this Body and Mind, 
Clubbed up.in one whole, by one title defined, 
Were called “ A Great Man,” 


With excusable pride, 
The Mind, looking down on the Body, replied- 


THE MIND. 


View thy pains as the taxes exacted by glory, 
What's this passage through life to a passage in story ? 
I have made thee one ache from the head to the crown, 
Be it so! 

And the recompense? Priceless; Renown, 


THE BODY. 


Hang renown! Horrid thing more malign to a Body; 
Than that other strong poison you offered me—toddy. 
By renown in my teens I was snatched from my cricket, 
To be sent to the wars, where I served as a wicket. 


+ 





* “Die andern Laster, alle 
Hyinen, Liwen, Tiger, Wo!‘e, sind’s 
Der Undank ist die Schlange !” 
Grillparzer’s ‘Sappho.’ 
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And there your first step in renown crippled me, ~ 
By the ball you invited to fracture my Pare 


THE, MIND, 


Well, I cannot expect you to sympathise much 
With the Mind’s noble longings —— 


THE BODY. 


To limp on a crutch? 


THE MIND, 


But battles and bullets don’t come every day— 
You owe me some pleasant things more in your way ; 
For the joys of the sense are by culture refined, 

’ And the Body’s a guest in the feasts of the Mind. 
Recall’st thou the banquets vouchsafed thee to share, 
When the wine was indeed the Unbinder of Care ; 

In which Genius and Wisdom, inyited by Mirth, 
Laid aside their grand titles as rulers of earth ; 
And, contented awhile our familiars to sit, 

Genius came but as Humour, and Wisdom as Wit? 
Recall’st thou those nights ? 


THE BODY. 


Well recall them I may! 
Yes, the nights might be pleasant, but then—their Next Day; 
And, as Humour and Wit should have long since found out, 
The Unbinder of Care is the Giver of Gout. \ 
Yet you've injured me less with good wine and good cooks, | 
Than with those horrid banquets you made upon books. 
Every hint my poor nerves could convey to you scorning, 
Interdicted from sleep till past three in the morning, 
While you were devouring the trash of a college, 
And my blood was made thin with crude apples of knowledge. 
To dry morsels of Kant, undigested, I trace 
Through the maze of my ganglions the tic in my face : 
And however renowned your new theory on Light is, 
Its effect upon me was my chronic gastaitis. 
Talk of Nature’s wise laws, learn from nature’s lawgiver, 
That the first law to man is—“ Take care of your liver!” 
But I have not yet done with your boasted renown, 
*Tis the nuisance all Bodies of sense should put down. 
Where a Mind is renowned, there,a Body’s dyspeptic— 
Even in youth Julius Cassar made his epileptic. 
The carbuncular red of renowned Cromwell's nose 
Explains his bad nights; ‘what a stomach it shows! 
Who more famed than they two?. Perhaps great Alexander: 
But would I be his body? I’m not such a gander. 
When [think on the numberless pains and distresses » 
His small body endured from his great mind’s excesses, 
All its short Ife exposed to heat, cold, wounds, and slaughter, 
Its march, into Ind—not a drop of good water ; , 
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Its enlargement of spleen—shown by rages at table, 
Till it fell, easy prey,' to malaria at Babel;— : 

Could his mind come to earth, its old pranks to repeat 
Once more, as that plague; ‘Alexander the Great, 

And in want of a body propose to take me, 

My strength re-bestowed and my option left free, 

I should say, as a body of blood, flesh, and bones, 
Before I'd be his, I’d be that of John Jones. 

Enough! to a mortal no curse like renown ! 


Here, shifting his:flaritels, he groaned and sank down, 
Now, on hearing the Body complain in this fashion, 
The Mind became seized with fraternal compassion ; 
And although at that moment he félt very keenly 

The sting of his pride to be rated so meanly, - 

So much had been said which he felt to be true 

In a common-sense, bodily, plain point of view, 

That it seeméd: not beneath him to meet the complaint 
By confessing his sins—in the tone of a saint, 


THE MIND. 


Yes, I cannot deny that I merit ‘your blame— 

I have sinned’ against you in my ardour for fame ¢ 

Yet even such sins you would see, niy poor Body, . } 

In a much milder light had you taken that toddy. 

But are all of my acts to be traced to one cause ? 

Have I strained your quick nerves for no end but applause? 

Do not all sages isty that the Mind cannot hurt you 

If it follow the impulse unerring of virtue? - _ 

And how oft, when most lazy, I've urged you to step on, 

And attain the pure air of the moral to PREPon | 

Let such! thoughts send your blood with more warmth through its 
channels, A 

Wrap yourself in my virtues, and spurn those moist flannels! 


THE BODY. 


Ho! your virtues! I thank you for nothing, my Mentor, 
Td as soon wrap iny back in the shirt of the Centaur. 
What the Mind calls a virtue too oft.is asin, 

To be shunned by a Body that values his’skin. 

Pray, which of your vit'tues most tickles your vanity ? 


THE MIND, 
The parent and queen of all virtues—Humanity, 


THE BODY.. 


And of all human yirtues I've ptoved it to’be 

The vice. most inhumanly cruel to me. aah 

Scarcely three weeks ago, when, seduced by ‘fine 'talle 
Of your care. for my health, T indulged in‘a walk, 

On a sudden you stop me—a house is in flames 5 *°' 

It was nothing’ to me had’it burtied tp the Phares!" 
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But you hear a shrill ery— Save the child in the attic!” 
You forget, thanks to, you, that P’'ve long been rheumatic, 
And to rescue that brat, who was no child of mine, 

Up the Alp of a ladder tet hurry my spine, 

Thus, as Cassio.was stabbed from behind by Tago, 

Vile assassin, you plunged in. my back —this lum 

That was, I believe, your last impulse of virtue! 


THE MIND. 


In improving myself must I ever.then hurt you ? 

Must your wheels for their clockwork. be rendered unfit, 
If made slower by wisdom or quicker by, wit? 

Is the test of all valour the risk of your bones, 

And the height of philosophy scorn for your groans? =. 
Must the Mind in its strife give the Body)noquarter, 

And where one would be saint must the other be:inartyr? 
Alas, it is true! and that truth proves, 0 brother ! 

That we two were not meant’ to live long with each other, 
But forgive me the past what both now want is—quiet: 
Henceforth, Pll concentre my thoughts on your diet; 
And, at least, till the term, of companionship ends, 

Let us patch up our quarrels and try tobe. friends. 


Then the Body let fall the two words in men’s fate 

And men’s language, the fullest of sorrow——‘t Too late!” 
He paused and shed tears—then resumed ; .‘“‘.can, see 
Nothing left for myself but revenge upon thee,” 

He spake—gout, lumbago, and tic re-began, 

Til both Body and Mind fell asleep—A Great Man! 

Thus the feud once declared, was renewed unrelenting, 

Still the Mind proudly braved the avenger’s;tormenting 3, 
And whene’er he could coax from his. jailer, the gout, 

The loan of two feet to walk, statelily out, 
The crowd's reverent gaze on his limp and his crutch, 
And the murmur, ‘There goes the Great.Man,” soothed hiny much, 
“ Ache, O body!” he said, “ from the head to.the crown; 
Ever young with the young blooms the life of. renown.” [ 
How long this stern struggle continued, who knows ? 

’Tis the record of Mind, that, biography, shows; 

Even German professors still leave in dark. question 

The most critical dates in, a Caesar's digestion. «; 

At length a door oped in, the valyes of the heart, 

Through which the Mind looked and resolved. to depart. 
Bending over the Body, he whispered ‘‘ Good-night !” 

And then, kissing the lids, stole away with the light. 

So at morning the Body lay cold in his bed, 

And the news went through’ London, “The Great Man is dead. 
Now the Mind—like a young bird; whose wings newly given, 
Though they lift it from earth, soar not yet into heaven— 
Still hovering around the old places he knew, 

Kept this world, like tie wrack of @Gream, in his view. 

But strange to relate—that which most had consoled, 

Or rejoiced him to think would remain in his hold 

As a part of himself, the Immortal—renown— 

Seemed extinct as the spark when a rocket drops down. 
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Of senates disputing, of battle-fields gory, 

Of story and glory and odes laudatory, 

He could not have thought less had he been a John Doree, 
Much amazed, he beholds all the pomps they bestow 

On that Body so long his most pitiless foe ; 

With the plate on the coffin, the wreaths on the bier, 

And the scholar explaining in Latin severe, 

That he lived for all races, and died to lie Here. 

Saith the Mind, ‘“ What on earth are those boobies about ? 
That black box but contains my lumbago and gout. 

Why such pomps to my vilest tormentor assigned, 

And what has that black box to do with this Mind ? 
Hark! They talk of a statue !—of what? not of me? 

Can they think that my likeness in marble can be? 

Has the Mind got a nose, and a mouth, and a chin? 

Is this Mind the old fright which that Body has been ? 

Is it civil to make me the marble imago n 

Of the gone incarnation of gout and lumbago ?” 

Thus the Mind. While the Body, as if for preferment, 
Goes in state through the crowd to his place of interment. 
Solemn princes and peers head the gorgeous procession. 
March the mutes—mourning best, for they mourn by profession ; 
And so many grand folks, in so many grand carriages, 
Were not seen since the last of our royal love-marriages. 
A little time more ; the black box from men’s eyes, 

Has sunk under the stone door inscribed “ Here he lies !” 
And the princes and peers who had borne up the pall— 
Undertakers, spectators, dean, chapter, and all— 

Leave the church safely locked all alone with its tombs, 
And the heir takes the lawyer to lunch in his rooms ; 

And each lesser great man in the party he'd led, 

Thinks, ‘‘ An opening for me, now the Great Man is dead!” 
And the chief of the other wrong half of the nation, 
Sheds a tear o’er the notes of a funeral oration ; 

For the practice of statesmen (and long may it thrive! ) 

Is to honour their foes—when no longer alive. 

In short, every Man—save the Man who knows Town— 
Would have said for three days, “ This is lasting renown!” 
But of lasting renown one so soon becomes weary— 

The most lasting I know of is that of Dundreary, 


Now the Mind having done with our world’s men and things, 
High o’er all that know death poised the joy of his wings ; 
Every moment from light gaining strength more and more, 
Every moment more filled with the instinct to soar, 

Till he sees, through a new sense of glory, his goal 

And is rapt to the gates which Mind enters as Soul. 
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PART VIII.—CHAPTER XXV. 


Mz. Wentwortn got up very ear- 
ly the next morning. He had his 
sermon to write, and it was Satur- 
day, and all the events of the week 
had naturally enough unsettled his 
mind, and indisposed him for ser- 
mon-writing. When the events of 
life come fast upon a man, it is 
seldom that he finds much pleasure 
in abstract literary composition, and 
the style of the Curate of St. Roque’s 
was not of that hortatory and im- 
passioned character which some- 
times gives as much relief to the 
speaker as exgitement to the audi- 
ence. So he got up in the early 
. sweetness of the summer morning, 
when nobody but himself was astir 
in the house, with the sense of en- 
tering upon a task, and taking up 
work which was far from agreeable 
to him. When he came into the 
little room which he used as a 
study, and threw the wintlow open, 
and breathed the delicious air of 
the morning, which was all thrilling 
and trembling with the songs of 
birds, Mr. Wentworth’s thoughts 
were far from being concentrated 
upon any one subject. He sat 
down at his writing-table and ar- 
ranged his pens and paper, and 
wrote down the text he had selected ; 
and when he had done so much, 
and could feel that he had made a 
beginning, he leaned back in his 
chair, and poised the idle pen on 
his finger, and abandoned himself 
to his thoughts. He had so much 
to think about. There was Wode- 
house under the same roof, with 
whom he had felt himself con- 
strained to remonstrate very sharp- 
ly on the previous night. There 
was Jack so near, and certainly 
come to Carlingford on no good 
errand. There was Gerald, in his 
great perplexity and distress, and 
the household at home in their 
anxiety ; and last, but worst of all, 
his fancy would go fluttering about 
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the doors of the sick-chamber in 
Grange Lane, longing and wonder- 
ing. He asked himself what it 
could be which had raised that im- 
palpable wall between Lucy and 
himself—that barrier too strong to 
be overthrown, too ethereal to be 
complained of; and wondered over 
and over again what her thoughts 
were towards him-—whether she 
thought of him at all, whether she 
was offended, or simply indifferent ? 
—a question which any one else 
who had observed Lucy as closel 
could have solved without any diffi- 
culty, but which, to the modest and 
true love of the Perpetual Curate, 
was at prg¢sent the grand doubt of © 
all the doubts in the universe. With 
this matter to settle, and with the 
consciousness that it was still only 
five o'clock, and that he was at 
least one hour. beforehand with the 
world, it is easy to understand why 
Mr. Wentworth mused and loitered 
over his work, and how, when it 
was nearly six o'clock, and Sarah 
and the cook were beginning to 
stir from their sleep, there still re- 
mained only the text written upon 
the sermon-paper, which was 

nicely arranged before him on the 
table. “When the wicked man 
turneth away from the evil of his 
ways and doeth that which is law- 
ful and right.” — This was the text; 
but sitting at the open window, 
looking out into the garden, wheré 
the birds exempt, as they seemed 
to think, - once from the vulgar 
scrutiny of man, were singing at 
the pitch of all their valeta as they 
prepared for breakfast; and where 
the sweet air of the morning 
breathed into his mind a freshness 
and hopefulness which youth can 
never resist; and seduced his 
thoughts away from all the harder 
problems of his life to dwell upon 
the sweeter trouble of that doubt 
about Lucy,—was not the best means 
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of getting on with his work. He sat 
thus leaning back — sometimes dip- 
ping his pen in the ink, and hover- 
ing over the paper for two or three 
seconds at a time, sometimes read- 
ing over the words, and making a 
faint effort to recall his own attention 
to them ; “for, on the whole, perhaps, 
it is not of much use getting up 
very early in the morning when the 
chief consequence of it is, that a 
man feels he has an hour to:spare, 
and a little time to play before he 
begins, . 

Mr. Wentworth was still lingering 
in this peaceful pause, when he 
heard, in the stillness, hasty steps 
coming down Grange Lane. No 
doubt it was some workmen going 
to their work, and he felt it must 
be nearly six o’clock, and dipped 
his pen once more in the ink; but 
the next moment, paused again to 
listen, feeling in his heart a strange 
conviction, that the steps would 
stop at his door, and that some- 
thing was going to happen. He 
was sure of it, and -yet somehow 
the sound tingled upon his heart 
when he heard the bell ring, waking 
up echoes in the silent house. Cook 
and Sarah had not yet given any 
signs of coming down-stairs, and 
nobody stirred even ‘at the sound 
of the bell. Mr. Wentworth put 
down his ‘pen altogether, and _lis- 
tened with an anxiety which he 
could scarcely account for— know- 
ing, as he said to himself, that it 
must be the milk, or the ‘baker, or 
somebody. ‘But neither the milk 
nor the baker would have dared to 
knock, and shake, and kick the door 
as the new arrivals were doing. Mr. 
Wentworth sat still as long-as he 
could, then he added ‘to the din 
they were making outside by an in- 
dignant ring of his own bell; and, 
finally getting anxious, as was na- 
tural, and bethinking himself of 
his father’s attack and Mr. Wode- 
‘house’s illness, the Curate took the 
matter into his own hands, and 
‘hastened down-stairs to open the 
door. Mrs. ‘Hadwin ealled to him 
‘as he passed her room, thinking it 
was Sarah, and begging for good- 
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ness gracious sake to know directly 
what was the matter; and he felt 
himself growing agitated as he drew 
back the complicated bolts, and 
turned the key in the door, which 
was elaborately defended, as was 
natural. When he hurried out into 
the garden, the songs of the ‘birds 
and the morning air seemed to have 
changed their character. He thought 
he was about to be summoned to 
the deathbed of one or other of the 
old men upon whom their sons had 
brought such misery. He was but 
little acquainted with the fasten- 
ings of the garden door, and fum- 
bled a little over them in his 
anxiety. “Wait a moment and 
you shall be admitted,” he called 
out to those outside, who still con- 
tinued to knock; awd he fancied, 
even in the haste and confusion of 
the moment, that his voice caused - 
some little commotion among them. 
Mr. Wentworth opened the door, 
looking anxiously out for some 
boy with a telegram, or other such 
mournful messenger; but to his 
utter amazement was nearly knocked 
down by the sudden plunge of Els- 
worthy, who entered with a spring 
like that of a wild animal, and 
whose face ‘looked white and hag- 
gard as he rushed in. He came 
against the Curate so roughly as to 
drive him a step or two farther into 
the garden, and naturally aroused 
somewhat sharply the temper of the 
young man, who had already begun 
to regard him with -disagrecable 
sensations as a kind of spy against 
himself. 

‘What in the world do you want 
at such an early hour in the morn- 
ing?’ cried Mr. Wentworth — ‘and 
what do you mean by making 
such .a noise? Is Mr. Wodehouse 
worse? or what has happened ?” 
for, to tell the truth, he was a little 
relieved to find that the two people 
outside both belonged to Carling- 
ford, and ‘that nowhere was there 
any visible apparition of a telegraph 
bo 


y. 
“Don’t trifle with me, Mr. Went- 
worth,” said Elsworthy, “Ima 


poor man; but a worm as is trodden 
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upon turfs: I want my child, sir! 
—give me my child. [ll find her 
out if it was at the-end of the world,. 
I've only brought down my neigh- 


bour with me as I can trust,” I 


he continued hoarsely — “to save 
both your characters. I don’t want 
to thake no talk; if you do what. is 
right by Rosa, neither me nor him 
will ever say aword. I want Rosa? 
Mr. Wentworth. Where’s Rosa? 
If I had known as it was for this 
ou wanted her home! But I'll 
take my oath not to make no talk,” 
cried the clerk with passion and 
earnestness, which confounded Mr. 
Wentworth—“If you'll promise te 
do what’s right by her, and let me 
take her home.” 

“Elsworthy, are you mad?” cried 
the Curate— “is he out of his 
senses ? Has anything happened 


. to Rosa? For heaven's sake, Hayles, 


don’t stand there like a man of wood, 
but tell me if the man’s crazy, or 
what he means.” 

“Tll come in, sir, if you’ve no 
objection, and shut the door not 
to make a talk,” said Elsworthy’s 
companion, Peter Hayles the drug- 
gist. “If itcan be managed with- 
out any gossip itll be best for all 
parties,” said this worthy, shutting 
the door softly after him, “The 
thing is, where’s Rosa, Mr Went- 
worth? I can’t think as you've 
got her here.” 

* She’s all the same as my own 
child,” cried Elsworthy, who was 
greatly excited, - “I’ve had her and 
loved her since she was a baby, I 
don’t mean to say as I'd put myself 
forward to hurt her prospects if she 
was married in a superior line a 
life; but them as harms Rosa has 
me to reckon with,” he said, with a 
kind of fury which sat strangely on 
the man, “Mr Wentworth, where's 
the child? God forgive you both, 
pet vs given me a night o” weeping; 

ut if you'll. do what's right by 
Rosa, and send her home in the 
mean time 

“ Be silent, sir,” cried. the Ourate. 
“I know nothing in the world 
about Rosa. How dare you venture 
to come on such an errand to me? 


I don’t understand how it is,” said 
the young man, growing red and 
angry, “that you try so _persis- 
tently to connect this child with me. 
have never had anythingéo do 
with her, and I will not submit to 
any such impertinent suspicion,, 
Leave my house, sir, immediately, 
and don’t insult me. by i 
such inquiries here.” 

Mr. Wentworth was yery angry in 
the first flush of his wrath. He 
did not think what, misery was in- - 
yolyed in the question which had - 
been addressed to him, nor did he 
see for the moment the terrible cal- 
amity to Rosa which was suggested 
by this search for her. He thought 
only of himself, as was natural, 
at the first shock—of the injurious 
and insulting suspicion with which 
he seemed to be paraped, and of 
the annoyance, which she and her 
friends were causing him. “ What 
do you mean by rousing a whole 
household at this hour in the morn- 
ing ?” cried Mr. Wentworth, as he 
saw with vexation, Sarah, very 
startled and sleepy, come stealing 
round by the kitchen door. 

* You don’t look as if you had 
wanted. any rousing,” said Els 
worth, who was too much in ear- 
nest to own the Curate’s authority, 
“She was seen at your door the last 
thing last night, and you're in your 
clothes, as bright as day, and a-wait- 


ing for us afore six o'clock in the 


morning. Do you think as [ve 
shut my eyes because it’s my clergy- 
man?” cried the injured man, pas- 
sionately. “I want my little girl 
—my little is flesh of my 
flesh and bone of my bone. If Mr. 
Wentworth didn’t know nothing 
about it, as he says,” eried  Els- 
worthy, with sudden* insight, “ he 
has a feelin’ heart, and he'd he 


grieved about the child; but he 


ain’t grieved, nor. concerned, nor 
nothing in the world .but angry; 
and-will you tell me, there ain’t no- 
thing to be drawn from that? But 
it’s far from my intention to rais 
a talk,” fi the clerk, drawii 

closer and touching the arm of | 

Perpetual Curate; “let ber comp 
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back, and if you’re a man of your 
word, and behave honourable by 
her, there shan’t be nothing said in 
Carlingford. Ill stand up for you, 
sir, aghinst the world,” 

Mr Wentworth shook off his as- 
sailant’s hand with a mingled sense 
of exasperation and sympathy. “I 
tell you, upon my honour, I know 
nothing about her,” he said. “ But 
it is true enough I have been think- 
ing only of myself,” he continu- 
ed, addressing the other. “ How 
‘about the girl? When was she 
lost ? and can’t you think of any 
place she can have gone to? [ls- 
worthy, hear reason,” cried the 
Curate, anxiously. “I assure you 
on my word, that I have never 
seen her since I closed this garden 
gate upon her last night.” 

'* And I would ask you, sir, what 
had Rosa to do at your garden 
gate ?” cried the clerk of St. Roque’s. 
“He ain’t denying it, Hayles ; you 
can see as he ain’t a-denying of it. 
What was it as she came here for 
but you? Mr Wentworth, I’ve 
always had a great respect for you,” 
said Elsworthy. “I've respected 
you as my clergyman, sir, as well as 
for other things ; but you’re a young 
man, and human nature is frail. 
say again as you needn’t have no 
fear for me. I ain’t one as likes to 
make a talk, and no more is Hayles, 
Give up the girl, and give me your 

romise, and there ain’t a man liv- 
ing as will be the wiser; Mr. Went- 
worth os 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” cried 
the Curate, furious with indignation 
and resentment. “ Leave this place 
instantly! If you don’t want me 
to pitch you into the middle of the 
road, hold your tongue and go 
away. The man is mad!” said Mr 
Wentworth, turning towards the 
spectator, Hayles, and pausing to 
take breath. But it was evident 
that this third person was by no 
means on the Curate’s side. 

“T don’t know, sir, ['m_ sure,” 
said Hayles, with a blank counte- 
nance. “It appears to me, sir, as 
‘ifs an awkward business for all 
parties. Here’s ‘the girl gone, and 
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no one knows where. When a 
girl don’t come back to her own 
‘ome all night, things looks serious, 
sir; and it has been said as the last - 
place she was seen was at your door.” 

“Who says so?” cried Mr. Went- 
worth, 

“Well—it was—a party,' sir—a 
highly respectable party—as I have 
good reason to believe,” said Hayles, 
“being a constant customer—one as 
there’s every confidence to be put 
in. Its hetter not to name no 
names, being at this period of the 
affair.” 

And at that moment, unluckily 
for Mr. Wentworth, there suddenly 
floated across his mind the clearest 
recollection of the Miss Hemmings, 
and the look they gave him in pass- 
ing. He felt a hot flush rush over 
his face as he recalled it, They, 
then, were his accusers in the first 
place; and for the first time he be- 
gan to realise how the tide of accu- 
sation would surge throngh Car- 
lingford, and how circumstances 
would be patched together, and very 
plausible evidence concocted out of 
the few facts which were capable of 
an inference totally opposed to the 
truth. The blood rushed to his 


face in an overpowering glow, and 


then he felt the warm tide goin 
back upon his heart, and realis 
the position in which he stood for 
the first time in its true light. 

“ And if you'll let me say it, sir,” 
said the judicious Hayles, “ though 
a man may be in a bit of a passion, 
and speak more strong than is called 
for, it ain’t unnatural in the cir- 
cumstances; things may be better 
than they appear,” said the drug- 
gist, mildly; “I don’t say nothing 
against that; it may be as you've 
took her away, sir (if so be as you 
have took her away), for to give her 
a bit of education, or such like, be- 
fore making her your wife; but 
folks in general ain’t expected te 
know that; and when a young girl 
is kep’ out of her ’ome for a whole 
night, it ain’t wonderful if her 
friends take fright. It’s a sad thing 
for Rosa whoever’s taken her away, , 
and wherever she is.” ’ 
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Now, Mr. Wer 'worth,. notwith- 
standing the indignant state of 
mind which he was in, was empha- 
tically of the tolerant temper which 
is so curiously characteristic of his 
generation. He could not be un- 
reasonable even in his own cause; 
he was not partisan enough, even in 
his own behalf, to forget that there 
was another side to the question, and 
to see how hard and how sad was 
that other side. He was moved in 
spite of himself to grieve over Rosa 
Elsworthy’s great misfortune. 

“Poor little deluded child,” he 
said sadly; “I acknowledge it is 
very dreadful for her and for her 
friends. I can excuse a man who 
is mad with grief and wretchedness 
and anxiety, and doesn’t know what 
he is saying. As for any man in his 
senses imagining,” said the Curate 
again with a flush of sudden colour, 
“that I could possibly be concerned 
in anything so base, that is simply 
absurd. When Elsworthy returns 
to reason, and acknowledges the 
folly of what he has said, I will do 
anything in the world to help him. 
It is unnecessary for you to wait,” 
said Mr. Wentworth, turning to 
Sarah, who had stolen up behind, 
and caught some of the conversa- 
tion, and who was staring with 
round eyes of wonder, partly guess- 
ing, partly inquiring, what had hap- 
pened — “ these people want me; go 
in-doors and never mind.” 

“La, sir! Missis is a-ringing all 
the bells down to know what ’as 
‘appened,” said Sarah, holding her 
ground. 

This was how it was to be — the 
name of the Curate of St. Roque’s 
was to be linked te that of Rosa 
Elsworthy, let the truth be what it 
might, in the mouths of every maid 
and every mistress in Carlingford, 
He was seized with a sudden appre- 
hension of this aspect of the matter, 
and it was not wonderful if Mr. 
Wentworth drew his breath hard 
and set his teeth, as he ordered the 
woman away, in a tone which could 
not be disobeyed. 

“I don’t want to make no talk,” 
said Elsworthy, who during this 
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time had made many efforts to 
speak; “I’ve said it before, and I 
say it again —it’s Mr. Wentworth’s 
fault if there’s any talk, She was 
seen here last. night,” he went. on 
rapidly, “and afore six o’clock this 
blessed morning, you, as are never 
known to be stirring early, meets 
us at the door, all ,shaved and 
dressed; and it ain’t very difficult 
to see to them as watches the 
clergyman’s countenance,” said Els- 
worthy, turning from one to another, 
“as everything isn’t as straight as 
it ought to be; but I ain’t going to 
make no talk, Mr. Wentworth,” he 
went on, drawing closer, and speak- 
ing with conciliatory softness; “‘me 
and her aunt, sir, loves her dear- 
ly, but we're not the folks to 
stand in her way, if a gentleman 
was to take a fancy to Rosa. If 

ou’ll .give me your word to make 

er your wife honourable, and tell 
me where she is, tortures wouldn’t 
draw no complaints from me. One 
moment, sir; it ain’t only tlfat she’s 
pretty, but she’s good as well— she 
won't do you no discredit, Mr. Went- 
worth, Put her to school, or what 


you please, sir,” said Rosa’s uncle; 
‘me and my wife will never inter- 
fere, so be as you make her your 


wife honourable; but I ain't a 
worm to be trampled on,” cried 
Elsworthy, as the Curate, finding 
him approach very closely, thrust 
him away with vehement indigna- 
tion; “I ain’t a slave to be pushed 
about. Them as brings Rosa to 
shame shall come to shame by me; 
I'll ruin the man as ruins that child. 
You may turn me out,” he cried, as 
the Curate laid his powerful hand 
upon his shoulder, and forced him 
towards the door, “but Ill come 
back, and I'll bring all Carlingford, 


‘There shan’t be a soul in the town 


as doesn’t know. Oh, you young 
viper, as I thought was a pious 
clergyman! you may turn me out, 
but you ain't rid of me, My 
child — where’s my child?” cried 
the infuriated clerk, as he found 
himself ejected into the road out- 
side, and the door suddenly closed 
upon him, He turned round to 
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Beat upon it in Blind fury, and kept 
calling upon Rosa, and wasting his 
threats and arguments upon the 
calm air outside ‘Some of the 
miwid-seryants in the other houses 
éame out, broony in hand, to the 
green doors, to see what was the 
matter, but they were not fear 
enough to hear’ distinctly, and no 
early wayfarers had, as yet, in- 
vaded the miorhing’ quiet of Grange 
Lane. 

' Mr. Wentworth, white with ex- 
¢itement, and terribly calm and 
self-possessed, turned to the amazed 
and trembling druggist, who still 
stood inside, “ Look here, Hayles,” 
said the Curate; “I have never 
seen Rosa Elsworthy since I closed 
this door upon hef last night. What 
had brought her here I don’t know 
— at least, she’ came with no inten- 
tion of seeing me--and I reproved 
her sharply for being out so late. 
This is all I know about the affair, 
and all I intend to say to any one. 


If that idiot outside intends to 


make a disturbanee, he must do it; 
I shall take no further trouble to 
clear myself of such an insane ac- 
eusation. I think it fight to say as 
much to you, Because you seem to 
have your senses about you,” said 
the Curate, pausing, out of breath: 
He was perfectly calm, but it was 
impossible to ‘ignore the effect of 
such a scene upon ordinary flesh 
and blood. His heart was beating 
loudly, and his breath came short 
and quick. He turned away and 
walked up to the house-door, and 
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then cathe back again. “You un- 
derstand mé, I suppose?” he said; 
“and if Elsworthy is not mad, you 
had better suggest to him not to 
lose his only chance of recovering 
Rosa by this vain bluster to me, 
who know nothing about her. I 
shan’t be idle in the mean time,” 
said Mr. Wentworth. All this time 
Elsworthy was beating against the 
door, and shouting his threats into 
the quiet of the morning; and Mrs. 
Hadwin had thrown up her win- 
dow, and stood there visibly in her 
nightcap, trying to find out what 
the noise was about, and trembling 
for the respectability of her house, 
all which the Curate apprehended 
with that extraordinary swiftness 
and breadth of perception which 
comes to men at the eventful mo- 
ments of life. 

“Til do my _ best, sir,” said 
Hayles, who felt that his honour was 
appealed to; “but it’s an awkward 
business for all parties, that’s what 
itis ;” and the druggist backed out 
in a great state of bewilderment, 
having a little struggle at the door 
with Elsworthy to prevent his re- 
entrance. “There ain’t nothing to 
be got out of Aim,” said Mr. Hayles, 
as he succeeded at last in leading 
his friend away. Such was the 
conclusion of Mr. Wentworths 
morning studics, and the sermon 
which was to have been half writ+ 
ten before. breakfast upon that 
eventful Saturday. He went back 
to the house, as was natural, with 
very difierent thoughts in his mind. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


The first thing Mr. Wentworth 
did was to hasten up-stairs to Wode- 
house's room. Sarah had gone be- 
fore him, and was by this time 
talking’ to her mistress, who had 
eft the window, and stood, still in 
her nightcap, at the door of ‘her own 
chainber. “It's something about 
Rosa Elsworthy, ma’am,” said 
Sarah; “she’s gone off with some 
one, which nothing else was to be 
‘expected’; and her ancle’s been 


a-raving and a-raging at Mr. Went- 
worth, which proves as a gentleman 
should never take no notice of 


them shop-girls. I always heard 
as she was a’ bad lot.” 

“Oh, Mr. Wentworth—if you 
would excuse my nightcap” — said 
Mrs. Hadwin, “I am so shaken and 
all of a tremble with that noise; 
I couldn’t help thinking it must be 
a& murder at the least,” said the 
little old lady; “but I never could 
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believe that there was anything 


between you and—— Sarah, you. 


may go away;, I should like to talk 
to Mr. Wentworth by himself,” said 
Mrs. Hadwin, suddenly remember- 
ing that Mr. Wentworth’s character 
must not be discussed in the presence. 
of even her favourite maid. 

“Presently,” said the unhappy 
Curate, with mingled impatience 
and resignation; and, after ,a hasty 
knock at the door, he went into 
Wodehouse’s room, which was op- 
posite, so full of a furious anxiety 
to question him that he had burst 
into speech before he perceived 
that the room was empty. ‘ An- 
swer me this instant,” he had 
eried, ““where is Rosa Elsworthy ?” 
and then he paused. utterly taken 
aback. It had not. occurred to 
him that the culprit would be 
gone. He had parted with him 
late on the previgus night, leaving 
him, according to appearances, in a 
state of sulky half-penitence; and 
now the first impulse of his conster- 
nation was to look in all the corners 
for the fugitive. The. room had evi- 
dently been occupied that night; 
part of the Curate’s own ward- 
robe, which he had bestowed. upon 
his guest, lay about on. the chairs, 
and on a little table were his tools 
and the hits of wood with which 
he did his carving, The window 
was open, letting in the fresh air, 
and altogether the apartment looked 
so exactly like what it. might. have 
done had the occupant gone out for 
@ virtuous morning walk, that Mr. 
Wentworth stopped short in blank 
amazement. It was a relief to him 
to hear the curious Sarah still 
tustling in the passage outside, 
He came out upon her so hastily 
that Sarah was. stariled. Perhaps 
she had been so far excited out of 
her usual. propriety as to think of 
the keyhole as a medium of informa- 
tion. 

“Where is Wode—— Mr. Smith ?” 
cried the Curate; “he is not in his 
room—he does. not generally get up 
socarly. Whereishe? Did he go 
out last night?” 

“Not as I knows of, sir,” said 


Sarah, who grew a little pale, and 
ve a second glance at the open 
oor. “Isn’t the gentleman in his, 

room? He do take a walk in the 
morning, now and again,” and Sarah 
cast an alarmed look behind to see 
if her mistress was still within hear- 
ing; but Mrs. Hadwin, intent upon. 
questioning Mr. Wentworth himself, 
had fortunately retired to put on her 
cap,.and closed her door. 

“Where is he?” said the Curate, 
firmly. 

“Qh, please, sir, I don’t know,” 
said Sarah, who was. very near cvy- 
ing. “He’s gone out ‘br a walk, 
that’s all. Oh, Mr. Wentworth, don’t 
look at me so ‘dreadful, and I'll tell 
-you hall,” cried the frightened girl,, 
“Rall—as true as if I was on- m 
oath. He ’as a taking way with 
him,” said Lwued Sarah, to whom the 
sulky and shabby rascal was radiant 
still with the fascinating though 
faded glory of a “ gentleman ” — 
‘“‘and he-ain’t one as has been used 
to regular hours; and. seeing as he 
was a friend of yours, I knew as 
hall was safe, Mr. Wentworth; and 
oh, sir, if you'll not tell missis, as 
might be angry. I didn’t mean ne 
harm ; and Trini as he was a 
friend of yours, I let him, have the 
anys the little door.” 

ere Sarah put her apron to her 
eyes ; she did not cry much into it, 
or wet it with her tears—but. under 
its cover she peeped at Mr, Went- 
worth, and, encouraged by his looks, 
which did not seem to promise _ 
immediate catastrophe, went on wi 
her explanation. 

“He’s been and took a walk often 
in the morning,” said Sarah, with 
little gasps which interrupted her 
voice, “and come in as steady as 
steady, and nothing happened. He's 
gone for a walk now, poor gentle- 
man. Them as goes out first thing 
in the morning, can’t mean no harm, 
Mr. Wentwo If it was at nigh 
“it would be different,” said the 
apologetic Sarah. “He'll be in 
afore we've done our breakfast in 
the kitchen ; that’s his hour, for I 
always brings him a cup of coffee. 
If you hadn’t been up not till your 
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hour, sir, you’d never have known 
nothing about it;” and here even 
Mrs. Hadwin’s housemaid looked 
sharply in the Curate’s face. “TI 
never knew you so early, sir, not 
since I’ve been here,” said Sarah ; 
and though she was a partisan of 
Mr. Wentworth, it occurred even to 
Sarah that perhaps, after all, Els- 
worthy might be right. 

“Tf he comes in, let me know 
immediately,” said the Curate; and 
he went to his study and shut him- 
self in, to think it all over with a 
sense of being baited and baffled on 
every side. As for Sarah, she went 
off in great excitement to discuss the 
whole business with the cook, tossing 
her head as she went. 
worthy, indeed!” said Sarah to her- 
self, thinking her own claims to ad- 
miration ,quite as well worth consid- 
ering—and Mr. Wentworth had al- 
ready lost one humble follower in 
Grange Lane. , 

The Curate sat down at his table 
as before, and gazed with a kind of 
exasperation at the paper and the 
text out of which his sermon was to 
have come. ‘ When the wicked 
man turneth away from the evil of 
his ways”—he began to wonder 
bitterly whether that ever happened, 
or if it was any good trying to bring 
it about. If it were really the 
case that Wodehouse, whom he had 
been labouring to save from the 
consequences of one crime, had, at 
the very crisis of his fate, perpe- 
trated another of the basest kind, 
what was the good of wasting 
strength in behalf of a wretch so 
abandoned ? Why should such a 
man be permitted to live to bring 
shame and misery on everybody 
connected with him? and why, 
when noxious vermin of every other 
description were hunted down and 
exterminated, should the vile hu- 
man creature be spared to suck the 
blood of his friends? Mr. Went- 
worth grew sanguinary in his 
thoughts as he leaned back in his 
chair, and tried to return to the 
train of reflection which Elsworthy’s 
arrival had banished. That was to- 
tally impossible, but another train 
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of ideas came fast enough to fill up 
the vacant space, The Curate saw 
himself hemmed in on every side 
without any way of escape. If he 
could not extract any information 
from Wodehouse, or if Wodehouse 
denied any knowledge of Rosa, 
what could he do to clear himself 
from an imputation so terrible? and 
if, on the other hand, Wodehouse 
did not come back, and so pleaded 
guilty, how could he pursue and 
put the law upon the track of the 
man whom he had just been labour- 
ing to save from justice, and over 
whose head a criminal prosecution 
was impending? Mr. Wentworth 
saw nothing but misery, let him 
turn where he would—nothing but 
disgrace, misapprehension,’ unjust 
blame. He divined, with the instinct 
of a man in deadly peril, that Els- 
worthy, who was @ mean enough man 
in common circurgstances, had been 
inspired by the supposed injury he 
had sustained into a relentless de- 
mon; and he saw distinctly how 
strong the chain of evidence was 
against him, and how little he could 
do to clear himself. As his miser- 
ies grew upon him, he got up, as 
was natural, and began to walk 
about the room to walk down his 
impatience, if he could, and acquire 
sufficient composure to enable him 
to wait for the time when Wode- 
house might be expected to arrive. 
Mr. Wentworth had forgotten at 
the moment that Mrs. Hadwin’s 
room was next to his study, and 
that, as she stood putting on her 
cap his footsteps vibrated along 
the flooring, which thrilled: under 
her feet almost as much as under 
his own. Mrs. Hadwin, as she stood 
before her glass smoothing her thin 
little braids of white hair, and put- 
ting on her cap, could not but won- 
der to herself what could make 
Mr. Wentworth walk about the room 
in such an agitated way. It was 
not by any means the custom of the 
Perpetual Curate, wha, up to the 
time of his aunts’ ayrival in Car- 
lingford, had known ‘ao special dis- 
turbances in his irdividual career. 
And thez the old lady thought of 
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that report about little Rosa Els- 
worthy, which she had never be- 
lieved, and grew troubled, as old 
ladies are not unapt to do under 
such circumstances, with all that 
lively faith in the seductions of “an 
artful girl,” and all that contemp- 
tuous pity for a “poor young man,” 
whicn seems to come natural to a 
woman. All the old ladies in Car- 
lingford, male and female, were but 
too likely to entertain the same 
sentiments, which at least, if they 
did nothing else, showed a wonder- 
ful faith in the power of love and 
folly common to human nature. It 
did not occur to Mrs. Hadwin any 
more than it did to Miss Dora, that 
Mr. Wentworth’s good sense and 
pride, and superior cultivation, were 
sufficient defences against little 
Rosa’s dimpled cheeks and bright 
eyes; and with some few exceptions, 
- such was likely to be the opinion of 
the little world of Carlingford. Mrs. 
Hadwin grew more and more anxi- 
ous about the business as she felt 
the boards thrill under her feet, and 
heard the impatient movements in 
the next room; and as soon as she 
had settled her cap to her satisfac- 
tion, she left her own chamber and 
went to knock, as was to be ex- 
pected, at Mr. Wentworth’s door. 

It was just at. this moment that 
Mr. Wentworth saw Wodehouse’s 
shabby figure entering at the garden 
gate; he turned round suddenly 
without hearing Mrs. Hadwin’s 
knock, and all but ran over the 
old lady in his haste and eagerness 
—“Pardon me; I am in a great 
hurry,” cried the Curate, darting 
past her. Just at the moment when 
she expected her curiosity to be 
satisfied, it was rather hard upon 
Mrs. Hadwin to be dismissed ‘so 
summarily. She went down stairs 
in a state of great dignity, with 
her lace mittens on, and her hands 
crossed before her. She felt she had 
more and more reason for doubting 
human nature in general, and for 
believing that the Curate of St. 
Roque’s in particular could not 

r any close examination into 
his conduct. Mrs. Hadwin sat down 
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to her breakfast accordingly with a 
sense of pitying virtue which was 
sweet to her spirit, notwithstanding 
that she was, as she would have 
frankly acknowledged, very fond 
of Mr. Wentworth; she said “ poor 
oung man” to herself, and shook 
er head over him as she poured 
out her solitary cup of tea. She 
had never been a beauty herself, 
nor had she exercised any over- 
whelming influence that she could 
remember over any one in the 
days: of her distant youth: but 
being a true woman, Mrs. Hadwin 
believed in Rosa Elsworthy, and 
pitied, not without a certain half- 
conscious female disdain, the weak- 
ness of the inevitable victim. He 
did not dare to stop to explain to 
her what it meant. He rushed out 
of her way as soon as he saw she 
meant to question him. That de- 
signing girl had got him entirely 
under her sway, the poor young 
man! 

Meanwhile the Curate, without 
a single thought for his landlady, 
made a rush to Wodehouse’s room, 
He did not wait for any answer to his 
knock, but went in, not as a matter 
of policy, but because his eagerness 
carried him on in spite of himself. 
To Mr. Wentworth’s great amaze- 
ment Wodehouse was undressing, 
intending, apparently, to return to 
bed. The shabby Lisitive, looking 
broad and brawny in his shirt- 
sleeves, turned round when he 
heard the voice with an angry ex- 
clamation. His face grew black as 
he saw the Curate at the door. 
““What the deuce have you to do 
in my room at this hour?’ he 
growled into his beard. “Is a man 
never to have a little peace?’ and 
with that threw down his coat, 
which he still had in his hand, 
and faced round. towards the in- 
truder with sullen looks. It was 
his nature to stand always on the 
defensive, and he had got so much 
accustomed to being regarded as a 
culprit, that he naturally took up 
the part, whether there might be 
just occasion or not. 

“Where have you been?” ex- 
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claimed the Curate; “answer me 
traly—I can’t submit to any eva- 
sion. I know it all, Wodehouse; 
though I can’t tell how you have 
planned it, nor what was your mo- 
tive, I see the fact clear enough. 
Where is she? where have you 
hid her? If you do not give her 
ap I will give you up to justice. 
Do you hear me? where is Rosa 
Elsworthy? This is a matter that 
touches my honour, and I must 
know the truth.” 

Mr. Wentworth was so full of the 
subject that it did not occur to him 
how much time he was giving his 
antagonist to prepare his answer. 
Wodehouse was not clever, but he 
had the instinct of a baited animal 
driven to bay. There was nothing 
for it but resistance, and to this he 
gradually collected his faculties, 
while the Curate poured forth his 
questions. It was an_ injudicious 
proceeding on Mr. ‘Wentworth’s 
part, but he was too much excited 
and occupied with the matter in 


question to recollect at the mo- 
ment which was the more prudent 
course. 

“Rosa Elsworthy ?” said the vaga- 


bond, “what have 1 to do with 
Rosa Elsworthy? A pretty man I 
should be to run away with a girl; 
all that I have’ in the world is a 
shilling or two, and, by Jove, it’s 
an expensive business, that is. 
You should ask your brother,” he 
continued, giving a furtive glance at 
the Curate —“‘it’s mere in his way, 
by Jove, than mine.” 

Mr. Wentworth was recalled to 
himself by this reply. “Where is 
She ?” he said, sternly, — “no trif- 
ling. I did not ask if you had 
taken her away. I ask, where is 
she?” He had shut the door be- 
hind him, and stood in the middle 
of the room, facing Wodehouse, and 
overawing him by his superior sta- 
tare, force, and virtue. fore the 
Curate’s look the eyes of the other 
fell, — he could not meet the keen 
gaze that was bent upon him, The 
yest of his sullen countenance did 
not alter much, but all kinds of 
shifting sidelong looks came from his 
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eyes. He tried to catch Mr. Went 
worth unawares, and to read what 
his face meant, without meeting: 
his look; and, failing in that, his’ 
furtive eyes made perpetual re 
treats and escapes, looking every- 
where but at his accuser. 

“FE don’t know anything about 
her,” he said at last; “how should 
EF know anything about her? £ 
ain’t a fool, by Jove, whatever I 
may be; a man may talk to @ 
pretty girl without any harm. I 
mayn’t be as good as a parson, but, 
by Jove, I ain’t a fool,” he mut- 
tered through his beard. He had 
begun to speak with a kind of sulky 
self-confidence; but his voice sank 
lower as he proceeded. Jack Went- 
worth’s elegant levity was a terri- 
ble failure in the hands of the 
coarser rascal. He fell back by 
degrees upon the only natural qua- 
lity which enabled him to offer any 
resistance. ‘By Jove, E ain’t an 
idiot,” he repeated with dull ob- 
stinacy, and upon that statement 
made a stand in his dogged, argu- 
mentative way. 

“Would you like: it better if I 
said you were a villain?’ asked 
the exasperated Curate: “where is 
the girl? I don’t want to discuss 
your character with you. Where 
is Rosa Elsworthy? She is scarcely 
more than a child,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, “and a fool, if you like. 
But where is she? I warn you that 
anless you tell me you shall have 
no more assistance from me.” 

“And I tell you tliat I don’t 
know,” said Wodehouse; and the 
two men stood facing each other, 
one glowing with youthful indig- 
nation, the’ other enveloped in @ 
cloud of sullen resistance. Just 
then there came a soft knock at the 
door, and Serah peeped in with a 
eoquettish air, which at no other 
time in her existence had been 
visible im the sedate demeanour 
of Mrs. Hadwin’s favourite hand- 
maid. The stranger ledger was “a” 
gentleman,” notwithstanding — his 
shabbiness, and he was a very eivil- 
spoken gentleman, without a bit 
of, pride; and’ Sarah was still @ 
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woman, though she was plain and 
a housemaid. “Please, sir, Ive 
brouglit you your coffee,” said Sa- 
rah, and she carried in her tfay, 
which contained all the materials 
for a plentiful breakfast. When 
she saw Mr. Wentworth standing 
in the room, and Wodehouse in his 
shirt-sleeves, Sarah said, “La!” 
and set down her tray hastily and 
vanished; but the episode, short 
as it was, had not been without its 
use to the culprit who was standing 
on his defence. 

“I’m not staying here on my own 
account,” said Wodehouse, — “ It’s 
no pleasure to mé to be here. I’m 
staying for your brother’s sake and 
— other people’s; it’s no pleasure to 
me, by Jove. I'd go to-morrow if 
I had my way — but I ain’t a fool,” 
continued the sulky defendant: 
“it’s of no use asking me such 
questions, for Idon't know. By 
Jove, I’ve other things to think of 
than girls; and you know pretty 
well how much money I’ve got. 
he continued, taking out an old 
purse and emptying out the few 
shillings it contained into his hand. 
When he had thrown them about, 
out and in for nearly a minute, he 
turned once more upon the Curate. 
“Td like to have a little more poc- 
ket-money before I ran away with 
any one,” said Wodehouse, and 
tossed the shillings back contemp- 
tuously. As for Mr. Wentworth, 
his reasonableness once more came 
greatly in his way. He began to 
ask himself whether this penniless 
vagabond, who seemed to have no 
dash or daring in his character, 
could have been the man to carry 
little Rosa away; and, perplexed by 
this idea, -Mr. Wentworth began to 
put himself into the position of his 
opponent, and in that character 
to make appeals to his imaginary 
generosity and truth. 

“Wodehouse,” he said seriously, 
“look here. I am likely to be 
much annoyed about this, and per- 
haps injured. I entreat you to tell 
me, ii you know, where the girl is? 
Fve been at some little trouble for 
you, be frank with me for once,” 
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said the Curate of St Roque’s, 
Nothing im existence could have 
prevented himself fro a 
to such an appeal, and he made 
with a kind of noble absurd confi- 
dence, that there must be’ some 
kindred) depths even in the meaner 
nature with which he had to deal, 
which would have been to Jack 
Wentworth, had he seen it, a source 
of inextinguishable laughter. Even 
Wodehouse was taken by surprise. 
He did not understand Mr. Went- 
worth, but he had been a gentle 
man once, and a certain vague idea 
that the Curate was addressing him 
as if he still were “a gentleman as 
he used to be” — though it did not 
alter his resolution in any way — 
brought’ a vague flush of shame to 
his unaccustomed cheek. 

“T ain't a fool,” he repeated 
rather hastily, and turned away not 
to meet the Curate’s eyes, “Pve 
got no money — how should J know 
anything about her? If I. had, 
do you think I should have been 
here?’ he continued, with a side- 
long look of. inquiry: then he . 
paused and put on his coat, and in 
that garb felt himself more of a 
match for his opponent. “Tll tell 

ou one thing you'll thank me for,” 

e said,“ the old man is dying, 
they think. They'll be sending tor 
you presently. That’s more inipor- 
tant than a talk about a girl. I’ve 
been talked to till I’m sick,” said 
Wodehouse, with a little burst of 
irrepressible nature, “ but things may 
change before you all know where 
you are.” When he had said so 
much, the fear in his heart awoke 
again, and he cast another look of 
inquiry and anxiety at the Curate’s 
face. But Mr. Wentworth was dis- 
gusted, and had no more to say. 

“ Everything changes—except the 
heart of the churl which can never 
be made bountiful,” said the in- 
dignant young priest. It was not 
a fit sentiment, perhaps, for @ 
preacher who had just written that 
text about the wicked man turn~ 
ing from the evil of his ways. Mr, 
Wentworth went away in @ glow 
of passion and indignation and ex» 
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citement, and left his \ guest to 
Sarah’s bountiful provision of hot 
coffee and new-laid eggs, to which 
Wodeheuse addressed himself with 
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a perfectly good appetite, notwith- 
standing all the events of the morn- 
ing, and all the mystery of the 
night. 


CHAPTER XXVIL, 


Mr. Wentworth retired to his own 
quarters with-enough to think about 
for one morning. He could not 
make up his mind about Wode- 
house — whether he was guilty or 
no guilty. It seemed incredible 
that, penniless as he was, he could 
have succeeded in carrying off a 
girl so well known in Carlingford 
as Rosa Elsworthy; and if he 
had taken her away, how did it 
happen that he himself had come 
back again? The Curate saw clear- 
ly enough that his only chance for 
exculpating himself in the sight 
of the multitude was by bringing 
home the guilt to somebody else; 
and in proportion to the utter 
scorn with which he had treated 
Elsworthy’s insinuations at first, 
-was his serious apprehension now 
of the danger which surrounded 
him. He divined all that slander 
would make of it with the quick- 
ened intelligence of a man whose 
entire life, and reputation dearer 
than life, were at stake. If it could 
not be cleared up—if even any in- 
vestigation which he might be able 
to demand was not perfectly suc- 
cessful — Mr. Wentworth was quite 
well aware that the character of a 
clergyman was almost as suscep- 
tible as that of a woman, and that 
the vague stigma might haunt and 
overshadow him all his life. The 
thought was overwhelming at this 
moment, when his first hopes of 
finding a speedy solution of the 
mystery had come to nothing. If 
he had but lived a century earlier, 
the chances are that no doubt of 
Wodehouse’s guilt would have en- 
tered his mind; but Mr. Wentworth 
was a man of the present age—rea- 
sonable to a fault, and apt te con- 
sider other people as much as pos- 
sible from their own point of view. 
He did not see, looking at all 


the circumstances, how Wodehouse 
could be guilty; and the Curate 
would not permit the strong in- 
stinctive certainty that he was guil- 
ty, to move his own mind from what 
he imagined to be its better judg- 
ment. He was thinking it over very 
gloomily when his breakfast was 
brought to him and his letters, 
feeling that’ he could be sure of 
nobody in such an emergency, and 
dreading more the doubt of his 
friends than the clamour of the 
general world. He could bear (he 
imagined) to be hooted at in the 
streets, if it ever came to that; but 
to see the faces of those who loved 
him troubled with a torturing doubt 
of his truth was a terrible thought 
to the Perpetual Curate. And 
Lucy? But here the young man 
got up indignant, and threw off his 
fears. He doubted her regard with 
a doubt which threw darkness over 
the whole universe; but that she 
should be able for a moment to 
doubt his entire devotion to her, 
seemed a blindness incredible. No; 
let who would believe ill of him in 
this respect, to Lucy such an accu- 
sation must look as monstrous as 
it was untrue. She, at least, knew 
otherwise ; and, taking this false 
comfort to his heart, Mr. Wentworth 
took up his letters, and presently 
was deep in the anxieties of his 
brother Gerald, who wrote to him 
as to a man at leisure, and without 
any overwhelming perplexities of 
his own. It requires a very high 
amount of unselfishness in the per- 
son thus addressed to prevent @ 
degree of irritation which is much 
opposed to sympathy; and Mr. 
Wentworth, though he was very 
impartial and reasonable, was not, 
being still young and meaning to 
be happy, unselfish to any inhuman 
degree. He put down Gerald’s 
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letter, after he had read through 
half of it, with an exclamation of 
impatience which he could not re- 
strain, and then poured out his 
coffee, which had got cold in the 
mean time, and gulped it down 
with a sense of half-comforting dis- 
gust—for there are moments when 
the mortification of the flesh is a 
relief to the spirit; and then it 
occurred to him to remember Wode- 
house’s tray, which was a:kind of 
love-offering to the shabby vaga- 
bond, and the perfect good order 
in which he had his breakfast; and 
Mr. Wentworth laughed at himself 
with a whimsical perception of all 
that was absurd-in his own position 
which did him good, and broke the 
spell of his solitary musings. When 
he took up Gerald’s letter again, 
he read it through. A man more 
sympathetic, open-hearted, and un- 
selfish than Gerald Wentworth did 
not exist in the world, as his brother 
well knew; but nevertheless, Ger- 
ald’s mind was so entirely preoc- 
cupied that he passed over the 
Curate’s cares with the lightest re- 
ference imaginable. “I hope you 
found all right when you got back, 
and nothing seriously amiss with 
Jack,” the elder brother wrote, and 
then went on to his own affairs. 
All right! nothing seriously amiss! 
Toa man who felt himself standing 
on the edge of possible ruin, such 
expressions seemed strange indeed. 
The Rector of Wentworth, how- 
ever, had enough in his mind to ex- 
cuse him for a momentary forgetful- 
ness of others. Things had taken a 
different turn with him since his 
brother left. He had been so busy 
with his change of faith and senti- 


ment, that the practical possibilities ~ 


of the step which he contemplated 
had not disturbed Gerald. He had 
taken it calmly for granted that he 
could do what he wanted to do, 
But a new light had burst upon 
him in that respect, and changed 
the character of his thoughts. Not- 
withstapding the conviction into 
which he had reasoned himself, 
that peace was to be found in Rome 
and nowhere else, the Rector of 
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Wentworth had not contemplated 
the idea of becoming simply a 
Catholic layman. He was nothing if 
not a priest, he had said, passionately, 
He could have made a martyr of 
himself—have suffered tortures and 
death with the steadiest endur- 
ance; but he could not face the 
idea of taking all meaning and sig- 
nificance out of his life, by giving 
up the profession which he felt to 
be laid upon him by orders inde- 
lible, beyond the power of circum- 
stances to revoke. Such was the new 
complication to which Gerald had 
come. He was terribly staggered 
in his previous resolution by this 
new doubt, and he wrote to pour 
his difficulties into the ear of his 
brother. It had been one of 
Louisa’s relations, appealed to by 
her in the next access of terror after 
that in which she had summoned 
Frank, who, being a practical man, 
and not moved by much sentiment 
on the subject, had brought this 
aspect of the matter before the 
Rector of Wentworth, Gerald had 
been studying, Canon law, but his 
English intelligence did not make 
very much of it; and the bare idea 
of a dispensation making that right 
which in itself was wrong, touched 
the high-minded gentleman to the 
quick, and brought him to a sudden 
standstill. He who was nothing if 
not a priest, stood sorrowfully look- 
ing at his contemplated martyrdom— 
like Brother Domenico of St. Mark’s 
sighing on the edge of the fiery 
ordeal into which the Church her- 
self would not let him plunge. If 
it was so, he no longer knew what 
to do. He would have wrapped 
the vestment of the new priesth 

about him, though it was a garment 
of fire; but to stand aside in irk- 
some leisure was a harder trial, at 
which he trembled. This was the 
new complication in which Gerald 
asked his brother’s sympathy and 
counsel. It was a long letter, curi- 
ously introspective, and full of self- 
argument; and it was hard work, 
with a mind so occupied as was that 
of the Perpetual Curate, to give it 
due attention. He put it away 
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when he had done with his cold 
breakfast, and deferred the consi- 
deration of the subjects with a kind 
of vague hope that the family fir- 
mament might possibly brighten in 
that quarter at least; but the far- 
off and indistinct interest with 
which he viewed, across his own 

omy surroundings, this maiter 
which had engrossed him so com- 
pletely a few days before was won- 
derful to see. 

And then he paused to. think 
what he was to do. To go out and 
face the slander which already must 
have crept forth on its way—to see 
Elsworthy and ascertain whether he 
had come to his senses, and try if 
anything could be done for Rosa’s 
discovery—to exert himself some- 
how, in short, and get rid of the 
feverish activity which he felt con- 
suming him—that was what he 
longed to do. But, on the other 
hand, it was Saturday, and Mr. 
Wentworth was conscious that it 
would be more dignified, and in 
better taste altogether, if he went 


on writing his sermon and took 
no notice of this occurrence, with 
which, in reality, he: had nothing to 


do. It was difficult, but no doubt 
it was best; and he tried it accord- 
ingly—putting down a great many 
sentences which had to be scratched 
out again, and ‘spoiling altogether 
the appearance of his sermon-paper. 
When a message came from Mr. 
Wodehouse’s about eleven o'clock, 
bringing the news that he was much 
worse and not expected to live, and 
begging Mr. Wentworth’s immediate 
presence, the Curate was as nearly 

lad as it was possible for a man to 

e under the circumstances. He 
had “a feeling heart,” as even Els- 
worthy allowed, but in such a mo- 
ment of excitement any kind of 
great and terrible event seemed to 
come natural. He hastened out 
into the fresh morning sunshine, 
which still seemed thrilling with 
life and joy, and went up Grange 
Lane with a certain ‘sense of curi- 
osity, wondering whether everybody 
was already aware of what had hap- 
pened. A long--way off a figure 
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which much resembled that of the 
Reetor was visible crossing over to 
Dr. Marjoribanks’s door; and it oc- 
curred to the Curate that Mr. Mor- 
gan was crossing to avoid him, 
which brought a smile of anger 
and involuntary dislike to his face, 
and nerved him for any other en- 
counter. The green door at Mr. 
Wodehouse’s—a homely sign of the 
trouble in the house—had been left 
unlatched, and was swinging ajar 
with the wind when the Curate 
came up; and as he went in (closing 
it carefully after him, for that for- 
lorn little touch of carelessness went 
to his heart), he encountered in the 
garden Dr. Marjoribanks and Dr. 
Rider, who were coming out together 
with very grave looks. They did 
not stop for much conversation, 
only pausing to tell him that the 
case was hopeless, and that the 
patient could not possibly live be- 
yond a day or two at most; but even 
in the few words that were spoken 
Mr. Wentworth perceived, or thought 
he perceived, that something had oc- 
curred to lessen him in the esteem of 
the shrewd old Seoteh doctor, who 
contemplated him and his prayer- 
book with critical eyes. ‘I con- 
fess, after all, that there are cases in 
which written prayers are a kind of 
security,” Mr. Marjoribanks said in 
an irrelevant manner to Dr. Rider 
when Mr. Wentworth had passed 
them—an observation at which, in 
erdinary cases, the Curate would 
havé smiled; but to-day the color 
rose to his face, and he understood 
that Dr. Marjoribanks did not think 
him qualified to earry comfort or 
instruction to a sick-bed. Perhaps 
the old doctor had no such idea in 


“his mind—perhaps it was simply 


a relic of his national Presbyterians 
ism, to which the old Scotchman 
kept up a kind of visionary allegi- 
ance. But whether he meant it or 
not, Mr. Wentworth understood it 
as a reproach to himself, and went 
on with a bitter feeling of mortifi- 
cation to the sick-room. He 

gone with his whole heart into his 
priestly office, and had been noted 
for his ministrations to the sick 
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and poor; but now his feelings were 
much too personal for the atmo- 
sphere into which he was just about 
to enter. He stopped at the door 
to tell John that he would take a 
stroll round the garden before he 
came ip, as he had a headache, and 
went on through the walks which 
were sacred- to Lucy, not thinking 
of her, but wondering bitterly whe- 
ther anybody would stand by him, 
or whether an utterly baseless slan- 
der would outweigh all the five 
years of\his lifewhich he had spent 
among the people of Carlingford. 
Meanwhile John stood at the door 
and watched him, and of course 
thought it was very “‘ queer.” “It 
ain’t as if ‘he’d a-bin sitting up all 
night, like our young Jadies,” said 
John to himself, and unconsciously 
noted the circumstance down in his 
memory against the Curate. 

When Mr. Wentworth entered 
the sick-room, he found all very 
silent and still in that darkened 
chamber. Lucy was seated by the 
bedside, wrapped in'a loose dress- 
ing-zown, and looking as if she had 
not slept for several nights; while 
Miss Wodehouse, who, notwith- 
standing all her anxiety to be of 
use, was far more helpless than 
Lucy, stood on the side next the 
door, with her eyes fixed on her 
sister, watching with pathetic un- 
serviceableness the moment when 
she could be of some use. As for 
the patient himself, he lay in a 
kind of stupor, from which he 
searcely ever could be roused, and 
showed no tokens at the moment of 
hearing or seeing anybody. . The 
scene was doubly sad, but it was 
without the excitement which so 
often breathes in the atmosphere of 
death. here was no eager listen- 
ing for the last word, no last out- 
breaks of tenderness. The datgh- 
ters were both hushed into utter 
silence; and Lucy, who was more 
reasonable than her sister, had even 
given up those wistful beseeching 
fooks at the patient, with which 
Miss "Wodehouse still ‘regarded him, 
as if ‘he perhaps might be thus per- 
suaded to speak. The nurse whom 
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Dr. Majoribanks had sent to assist 
them was visible through an open 
door, sleeping very comfortably in 
the adjoining room. Mr. Went 
worth eame into the silent chamber 
with all his anxieties throbbing in 
his heart, ‘bringing life at its very 
height of agitation and tumult into 
the presence of death, He went 
forward to the bed, and tried for 
an instant to call up any spark of 
intelligence that might yet exist 
within the mind of the dying man; 
but Mr. Wodehouse was beyond’ the 
voice of any priest. The Curate 
said the prayers for the dying at the 
bedside, suddenly filled with a great 
ity for the man who was thus taki 
eave unawares of all this mournful- 
splendid world. Though the young 
man knew many an ordinary senti- 
ment about the vanity of life, and 
had given utterance to that effect 
freely in the ve of his duty, he 
was still too fresh in his heart to 
conceive actually that any one could 
leave the world without poignant 
regrets; and when his prayer was 
finished, he stood looking at the 
patient with inexpressible compas- 
sion. Mr. Wodehouse had ‘searecly 
reached old age; he was well-off, 
and only a week ago, seemed to 
have so much to enjoy; now, here 
he lay stupefied, on the edge of the 
grave, unable to respond even by a 
look to the love that surrounded 
him. Once more there rose in the 
heart of the young priest a natural 
impulse of resentment and indig- 
nation; and when he thought of 
the.cause of this change, he remem- 
bered Wodchouse’s threat, and 
roused himself from his contempla- 
tion of the dying to think of the 
probable fate of those who must 
live. 

“Has he made his will?” said 
Mr. Wentworth, suddenly. He for- 
got that it was Lucy who was 
standing by him; and it was a 
when he caught a glance of reproac 
and horror ‘from her eyes that he 
recollected how abrupt his question 
was. Pardon me,” he said; “you 
think me heartless to speak of it 
at such a time; but tell me, if you 
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know: Miss Wodehouse, has he 
made his will ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wentworth, I don’t 
know anything about business,” 
said the elder sister. ‘“‘He said he 
would; but we have had other 
things to think of—more important 
things,” said poor Miss Wodehouse, 
wringing her hands, and looking at 
Mr. Wentworth with eyes full of 
warning and meaning, beseeching 
him. not to betray her secret; She 
came nearer to the side of the bed, 
on which Lucy and the Curate were 
standing, and plucked at his sleeve 
in her anxiety. “We have had 
very different things to think of. 
Oh, Mr. Wentworth, what does it 
matter?” said the poor lady, inter- 
posing her anxious looks, which 
suggested every kind of misfortune, 
between the two. 

“Tt matters everything in the 
world,” said Mr. Wentworth. “ Par- 
don me if I wound you—I must 
speak; if it is possible to rouse 
him, an.effort must be made. Send 
for Mr. Waters. He must not be 
allowed to go out of the world and 
leave your interests in the hands 
of —— 

“Oh, hush, Mr. Wentworth, hush! 
-—oh, hush, hush! Don’t say any 
more,” cried Miss Wodehouse, 
grasping his arm in her terror, 

Lucy rose from where she had 
been sitting at the bedside. She 
had grown paler than before, and 
looked aimost stern in her youthful 
gravity. “I will not permit my 
father to be disturbed,” she said. 
“TI don’t know what you mean, or 
what you are talking of; but he is 
not to be disturbed. Do you think 
I will let him be vexed in his Jast 
hours about money or anybody’s 
interest?” she said, turning upon 
the Curate a momentary glance of 
scorn. Then she sat down again, 
with a pang of disappointment 
added to her grief. She could not 
keep her heart so much apart from 
him, as not to expect a little com- 
fort from his presence. And there 
had been comfort in his prayers and 
his looks ; but to hear him speak of 

ills and worldly affairs by her 
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father’s deathbed, as any other 
man might have done, went to 
Lucy’s heart. She sat down again, 
putting her hand softly upon. the 
edge of the pillow, to guard the 
peace of those last moments which 
were ebbing away so rapidly. What 
if all the comfort in the world hun; 
upon it? Could she let her kind 
father be troubled. in his . end 
for anything so miserable? Lucy 
turned her indignant eyes upon the 
others with silent resolution. It 
was she who was Ais protector 
now. : 
‘But it must be done,” said Mr. 
Wentworth. ‘ You will understand 
me hereafter. Miss Wodehouse, 
you must send for Mr. Waters, and 
in the mean time I will do what I 
can to rouse him. It is no such 
cruelty as you think,” said the Cu- 
rate, with humility; “it is not for 
money or interest only—it concerns 
all the comfort of your life.” 

This he said to Lucy, who sat 
defending her father. She, for her 
part, looked up at him with eyes 
that broke his heart. At that mo- 
ment of all others, the unfortunate 
Curate perceived, by a sudden flash 
of insight, that nothing less than 
love could look at him with such 
force of disappointment and re- 
proach and wounded feeling. He 
replied to the look by a gesture of 
mingled entreaty and despair. 

“What can I do?” he cried— 
“you have no one else to care for 
you. Icannot even explain to you 
all that is at stake. I must act as 
I ought, even though you hate me 
for it. Let us send for Mr. Waters; 
— if there is a will——” 

Mr. Wentworth had raised his 
voice a little in the excitement of 
the moment, and the word caught 
the dull ear of the dying man. 
The Curate saw instantly that there 
was comprehension in the flicker 
of the eyelash and the tremulous 
movement of the hand upon the 
bed. It was a new and uwaccus- 
tomed part which he had now to 
play; he went hurriedly to the 
other side and leaned over the 
pillow to make out the stammering 
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words which began to be audible. 
uucy had risen up also and stood 
ooking at her father still with her 
ook of defence. As the feeble lips 
yabbled forth unintelligible words, 
wucy’s pale face grew sterner and 
terner. As for Miss .Wodehouse, 
she stood behind, crying and trem- 
pling. “Ob, Mr. Wentworth, do 
you think it is returning life—do 
ou think he is better?’ she cried 
ooking wistfully at the Curate; and 
between the two young people, who 
were leaning with looks and feelings 
so different over his bed, the patient 
lay strugeling with those terrible 
bonds of weakness, labouring to find 
expression for something, which 
wrought him into a fever of excite- 
ment, While Mr, Wentworth bent 
his ear closer and closer, trying to 
make some sense of the inarticulate 
torrent of sound, Lucy, inspired by 
grief and horror and indignation; 
leaned over her father on the other 
side, doing everything possible to 
calm him. “Oh, papa, don’t say 
any more—don’t say aby more; we 
understand you,” she cried, and 
put her soft hands upon his flushed 
forehead, and her cheek to. his, 
“No more, no more,” cried the girl 
in the dulled ear which could not 
hear. “ We will do everything you 
wish—we understand all,” said 
Lucey. Mr. Wentworth withdrew 
vanquished in that strange straggle 
—he stood looking on while she 
caressed and calmed and subdued 
into silence the dying passion which 
he would have given anything in 
the world to stimulate into clearer 
utterance. She had baffled his 
efforts, made him helpless to serve 
her, perhaps injured herself cruelly ; 
but all the more the Carate loved 
her for it, ds she expanded over her 
dying father, with the white sleeves 
hanging loose about her arms iike 
the white wings of an angel, as he 
thought. Gradually the agony o 
utterance. got subdued, and. then 
Lucy resumed her position by the 
bed. “He shall not be disturbed,” 
che said again, through lips that 
were parched with emotion; and 
so sat watchful over him, @ guar- 
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dian immovable, ready to 
the world in defence of his peace, 

Mr. Wentworth turned away with 
his heart fall. He would have 
liked to go. and kiss her hand or her 
sleeve or anything belonging to her; 
and yet he.was impatient beyond, 
expression, and felt that she had 
baffled and vanquished him. Miss, 
Wodehouse stood behind, still look- 
ing on with a. half penreption of 
what had happened; but the mind, 
of ,the elder sister was. occupied 
with vain hopes and fears, such as. 
inexperienced. people are subject to 
in the presence of death. 

“He heard what. you said,” said 
Miss Wodehouse; “don’t you think 
that was a good sign? Oh, Mr, 
Wentworth, sometimes I think he 
looks a little better,” said the poor 
lady, looking wistfully into the 
Curate’s face. Mr. Wentworth 
could only shake his head as he 
hurried away. 

“IT mast go and consult Mr, 
Yom he said as he passed her, 
“JT shall come back presently ;” and 
then Miss Wodehouse followed him 
to the door, to beg him not to speak 
to Mr. Waters. of anything parti- 
cular— For papa has no confidence 
in him,” she said, anxiously. The 
Curate was nearly driven, to his 
wits’ end as he hastened out.. He 
forgot. the clouds that surrounded 
him in his anxiety about this sad 
household; for it seemed, but too 
evident. that Mr. Wodehouse had 
made no special provision for his 
daughters; and to think of Lucy 
under the power of her unknown 
brother, made Mr. ._Wentworth’s 
blood boil. 

The shutters were all put up that. 
afternoon in the pretiiest house in 
Grange Lane. .The event took Car- 
lingford altogether. by _ surprise;. 
but other events just then , were 
moving .the town into the wildest 


f. excitement; for nothing could be 


heard, far; or near, of poor little 
Rosa... Elsworthy, and everybody 
was,aware that the last time she 
was seen in Carlingford, she was 
standing by. herself.in the dark, 
at Mr, Wentworth’s gardea-dour, 
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WINCHESTER COLLEGE AND COMMONERS, 


Tae constant ebb and flow of 
our national life has worked such 
change in most of our old towns, 
that the modern English pilgrim 
(say a gentleman travelling in the 
hardware line) who visits Win- 
chester, and spares an hour for the 
Cathedral and the College, has need 
to look at his guide-book to re- 
member that he stands in what was, 
for something like four centuries, 
the capital of England; where Eg- 
bert, and the Conqueror, and the 
Red King, and Henry the Scholar, 
held their courts, and which, even 
so late as the reign of ‘Henry III, 
disputed precedency with the ‘citi- 
zens of London. In the old minster 
there the most famons of the West- 
Saxon kings were buried; nay, 


though disturbed by the Danes, 
their very bones are at this day re- 
= to lie (somewhat confased 


ndeed, and of doubtful authen- 
ticity) in those wooden arks of 
= workmanship — compara- 
vely modern, yet ancient enough 
to be often taken for the original 
receptacles— which rest in the 
chancel of the present Cathedral. 
Bat a local antiquarian, of any zeal 
for the honour of his city, would 
have far more than this to tell. 
Did not the great Arthur himself 
—flos regum”—build him a castle 
here, in days when the Saxon was 
not yet in the land? Was not this 
Camelot? Does not the wondrous 
Round Table itself, a great fact 
(only that nothing is so deceptive 
as facts), hang to this day over the 
heads of her Majesty’s jadges, like 
Damocles’s sword, in the Nisi Prius 
Oourt there? Again, was it not 
here that Guy of Warwick slew 
Odlbrand the Dane, that “Goliah 
of the pagans,” and, like a second 
David, laid the huge head and 
casque at the feet 
the Danemarke? The giant’s very 
axe might have been seen and 
touched, as a relic of the combat, 
but that it was stolen, with other 
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treasures, during the Great Rebel- 
lion. Bot if we listen to the store 
of legions which are written in 
Winchester chronic! we shall 
never get to the Oollege at all, 
within the compass of these pages; 
and it is to the College, good reader, 
that our special pilgrimage is to be 
made, 

Leave the city streets, then, and 
pass across the Cathedral Close— 
stopping for one instant, if you 
please, to look in through the open 
door of the noble vista of the nave, 
and make a short turn to your 
left into the lane whieh is called 
College Street, and which, except- 
ing an undue proportion of pastry- 
cooks’ and fruiterers’ shops, has 
little to betoken the approach to 
so ancient and illustrious a seat 
of learning. We pass a long and 
somewhat blank wall, and stand be- 
fore the gateway tower of St. Mary’s 
College. If your mind is preoccu- 
pied with the architectural fame of 
its great founder, and his princely 
munificence, you may possibly be 
disappointed at first sight. Built 
on the very outskirts of the city, in 
the warlike days of the Plantage- 
nets, the exterior of the college was 
designed with at least as much re- 
gard to security as ornament. The 
windows, few and narrow, and 
closely barred—two or three quaint 
little oriels which appear in old 
prints have long: been blocked up— 
give a somewhat blind and prison- 
like look to the street-front, which 
is not altogether inviting. You 
have to remember what the good 
old times of Richard II. were, and 
what sort of visitors were apt occa- 
sionally to knock at your gates and 
look in at your drawing-room win- 
dows in those days, before you can 
fally appreciate the suitableness of 
the design to the circumstances, 

“In those days,” says the chron- 
ioler Froissart, “there reigned in 
England a priest called William of 
Wykeham; this William of Wyke- 
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ham was so much in favour with 
the King of England that every- 
thing was done by him, and nothing 
was done without him.” He did 
“reign,” indeed, for some years, 
almost as really as Dunstan; and 
might have been almost pardoned 
if hé had written of Edward Long- 
shanks as Wolsey is said to have 
done of his royal patron—“ Ego et 
ree meus.” He did something of 
the kind, which wellnigh got him 
into trouble early in his life; for, 
having been appointed royal sur- 
veyor and architect, and in that 
capacity having rebuilt Windsor 
Castle for his majesty, he had the 
vanity to set up in some conspicu- 
ous part of his new works the 
legend, CMPS MADE tUYREHAM— 
an assumption which his enemies at 
court rebuked as little short of trea~ 
son. His friends made an excuse 
for him which it is to be hoped he 
was much too honest to make for 
himself, but which enthusiastic 
Wykehamists, in biographies and 
otherwise, profess to believe to 
this day—that he intended to ex- 
press that the castle was the 
making of him; a prophetical 
foresight of future royal favours 
scarcely Jess presumptuous. How- 
ever, Wykeham—or William Long, 
for if he had any real patronymic, 
it was that—weathered that storm, 
and others more perilons after- 
wards; became twice Lord Chancel- 
lor, and Bishop of Winchester. He 
was perhaps the greatest pluralist 
in an age of pluralities, holding 
something like seventeen catonries 
in different dioceses, Welsh and 
English, besides a deanery and an 
archdeaconry; to which aecumu- 
lation of good things, if any stout 
church-reformer made objection, it 
might be answered that he applied 
the proceeds to better purpose than 
any ordinary seventeen canons, 
dean, and archdeacon put’ together. 
He did many munificent acts be- 
sides, as his diocese and cathedral 
bear witness; but more especially 
he founded and endowed, of his 
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own sole charges, the two great 
colleges of St. Mary of Winchester 
in Oxford (commonly known as 
New Oollege), and St. Mary Oollege 
in Winchester; this latter ag a 
nursery for the former. 

Long before this, Winchester had 
been known as “a sebool of kings.” 
There Egbert had placed his son 
Ethelwulf under the teaching of 
Bishop Helmstan, and there the 
great Alfred had sat at the feet of 
St. Swithun, The Saxon Athel- 
wold, whose praise was in all the 
churches, a true saint and scho- 
lar, was in all likelihood educated 
there; and his biographer, Arch- 
bishop Alfric, has an evident pride, 
near nine hundred years a in 
writing himself down “ Winton- 
ensis alumnus.”* There had been 
a “High School” there from time 
that had become almost immemo- 
rial even in Wykeham’s days; and 
even that, tradition would have said, 
was & mere mod institution—a 
temple of Apollo had preceded the 
monk’s cloister. But later and more 

rsonal memories influenced Wyke- 

am’s choice. If that High School ’ 
he had himself been educated by a 
rich friend’s liberality; he saw it 
now = into ny ay saw 
oung scholars, poor but deserving, 
yuh in need of the same help 
which he had found; and his first 
idea seems to have been to re-estab- 
lish and endow his old school for 
this purpose. He was not a man to 
do things by halves; and in 1878 
he appears to have reopened it 
at once with seventy scholars, for 
whose charges he undertook to pro- 
vide, They were lodged on St. Giles’s 
Hill, just outside the city; and 
there, under Richard de Herton 
and other masters, the infant com- 
munity remained for twenty years. 
Meanwhile, Wykeham was gradually 
carrying out the rest of his plan; 
purchasing “Oitterbourne Mead” 
and other Jands in Winchester, for 
the site of bis college there, and 
gradually establishing in Oxford the 
mother institution—the “new Col-: 





* ‘Chron, de Abingdon; ii, 255, 
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lege” of St. Mary—which was to 
receive his Winchester scholars in 
due course for the completion of 
’ their education. Not until that 
noble foundation, with its warden 
and seventy fellows, chaplains, and 
choristers, was launched into full 
life, within those stately walls which 
are still the pride of Oxford, did he 
begin to build at Winchester. 
Wykeham drew up for each of 
his new colleges a carefully-digested 
bedy of statutes, Long as they are, 
they are worth reading through by 
any one who still cherishes the idle 
notion that the monkish teaching and 
discipline of the fourteenth century 
were necessarily narrow and super- 
stitious. Wykeham’s ordinances, at 
any rate, are full of sound and libe- 
ral wisdom. The nearer our modern 
public schools can conform them- 
selves to the spirit of old Winches- 
ter—for, of course, in many details 
the letter has become obsolete—the 
more likely will they be to fulfil 
their high profession of being seats 
of sound learning and religious 
education. He willed that his boys 
should grow up as Christians, as 
scholars, and as gentlemen; and he 
held these qualifications to be inti- 
mately connected. He would have 
them intelligent students of Holy 
Scripture, that they might be able 
to teach others; agreeing in this 
with a man of a very different age, 
and in many respects very dissimi- 
lar spirit—the reformer Melanecthon 
—that Scripture is little likely 
‘to be understood theologivally by 
those who have never been at the 
pains to understand it grammati- 
cally. Therefore he enjoins apon 
his scholars, above all things, the 
study of Grammar—“the founda- 
tion-stone, the gateway, the source 
of all other liberal arts and sci- 
ences,” as he emphatically calls it. 
They were to be careful to main- 
tain amongst themselves kindness, 
concord, and brotherly love; “to 
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esteem no man’s person,” and to’ 
hold all distinctions of birth or 
wealth amongst themselves to be 
merged in the grand fraternity of 
letters. To all within the walls ot 
St. Mary’s Oollege the admission 
itself was to be a patent of peerage; 
reverence was to be paid solely to 
the masters and the “prefects” of 
their own body. But outside the 
gates they were to give to the rank 
and station of such as they met the 
honour that was its due. So far 
was the founder from encouraging 
the notion that the scholar was like 
to be the unpolished, absorbed, un- 
social being which he has been 
sometimes represented, that he 
specially recommends to the Win- 
chester boys the observance of the 
“curialis modus” —that graceful 
and courtly bearing which they had 
opportunity of studying in the no 
bles who formed the King’s personal 
retinue. He bad taken as his own 
motto, “ Manners makyth man,” 

The foundation, as the Bishop 
devised it, and as it still remains, 
was for a warden and ten fellows, 
three chaplains and three clerks in 
orders, a head-master (informator), 
an under-master (hostiarius), sev- 
enty scholars, “poor and in need 
of help,” and sixteen choristers. It 
has been always held that there 
was a religious symbolism in the 
numbers, though Wykeham himself 
gives no hint of it. The warden 
and fellows represent the eleven 
apostles, Judas’s place being vacant; 
the six chaplains and clerks are the 
six orthodox deacons—Nicolas, by 
tradition, being a heretic; the mas- 
ters and scholars are the body of 
disciples who were sent forth two 
by two—the Vulgate text giving 
the number at seventy-two; while 
in the sixteen choristers are set 
forth the prophets of the old dis- 
pensation, four “greater” and 
twelve “ less,”* 

The founder was seventy-four 





* Perhaps it is with some notion of carrying out this scriptural symbolism, that 
the college-boys (who have a very curious and copious argot of their own) have 
from time immemorial ealled the under-porters by the name of one.of the minor 
prophets, The present official is Joel ; the next is to be Amos, in regular succession. 


> 
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* years old when he saw the great 
Seign of -his life completed. On 
the 28th of March 1898—seven 
years after the opening of New 
College in Oxford—the warden 
and scholars of “St. Mary Oollege 
of Winchester” left their tempo- 
rary location on St. Giles’s Hill, and 
took possession of the new build- 
ings. The good Rishdp himself, 
with his cross borne before him, 
his warden, John Morris, his “in- 
formator,” Jolin Milton, and the 
scholars under their charge, entered 
in solemn procession, with chant 
and litany, at nine o'clock in the 
forenoon. No fellows appear to 
have been appointed until the fol- 
lowing year, and then only five out 
of the ten proposed. 

King Richard granted a liberal 
charter of privileges to the new 
foundation, which was confirmed 
by all his successors, except Queen 
Mary. The frequent sojourn of the 
Court at Winchester could not fail 
to bring a certain amount of royal 
favour and patronage. Henry VI. 
was a frequent visitor at St. Mary’s 
College, attending their chapel ser- 
vices, and making liberal offer- 
ings; and there he found his model 
for his own foundation at Eton. 
Whether Etonians will readily con- 
fess it or not, now that the 
daughter: has outgrown the mother, 
it is undeniably trae that the Royal 
College was but a colony from Win- 
chester. The first head-master was 
William of Waynflete, who migrated 
from the elder college (where he had 
taught for thirteen years) with five 
fellows and thirty-five scholars, in 
1448. The bond of connection bt- 
tween the two societies continued 
to be close and intimate for many 
generations, although the migration 
of head-masters took a reverse di- 
rection; three at least—Clement 
Smyth, William Horeman, and Tho- 
mas Erlysman—in the course of the 
following half century, resigning 
their office at Eton for the more 
honourable and lucrative position 
of informator at Winchester. Mu- 
tual visits and hospitalities between 
their wardens and provosts kept up 
the kindly teeling of a common ori- 
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gin; and in 1445 there was drawn 
up and signed between them an in- 
strument styled an “ Amicable Con- 
cord,” in which after reciting the 
identity of object and common in- 
terest of both colleges, they under- 
take to onprest and protect each 
other in lawful causes, ecclesi- 
astical and civil,- against all other 
persons or interests whatever. The 
use of @ common grammar for some 
years contributed’ to maintain a 
feeling of fellowship among the 
Henry is not re- 
corded to haye dined in Hall at Win- 
chester, ‘although several of his 
Court were entertained there on 
one occasion, when the society laid 
in “a pipe of red wine,” which cost 
them eight pounds. It does not 
appear that his successor, Edward 
IV., ever paid them a visit in per- 
son; but in January 1471 he sent 
one of his men to the collége with 
a lion, whom perhaps the boys were 
quite as glad to see. 

When Prince Arthur was born at 
Winchester, Henry VII. visited the 
college in state, and was entertained 
in the warden’s lodging. Henry 
VIII. paid the society two visits— 
the first time accompanied by the 
Emperor Charles V. Bat the Wyke- 
hamists regard him as anything but 
a patron or a benefactor. Not con- 
tent with forcing upon them the 
exchange of some of their best 
manors and advowsons, he did his 
best to suppress them altogether by 
the terms of his new statute for the - 
dissolution of colleges. John White, 
then warden (afterwards Bishop of 
Lincoln), has the credit. of having 
prevented the. application of this 
statnte to his own college; and three 
years afterwards it was repealed by 
Edward’s Statute of Exceptions. 
King Edward’s commissioners in- 
sisted, however, on certain reforms; 
that in future the Scriptures should 
be read in hall in English, instead 
of, Latin; that each scholar should 
possess a New Testament; that 
they should omit from that time 
forth the singing or saying of Stella 
Celi or Saing Regina, “ or any such- 
like untrne or superstitious an- 
them;” and, amongst other regula- 
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tions, that there should be “no 
excessive correction ;” which latter 
‘proviso, at any rate, was likely to 
make the new injunctions popular 
with the college-boys. 

But the Reformation was a time 
of trouble and disturbance at Win- 
chester as elsewhere. The old and 
new opinions had their active parti- 
sans within the walls of the college. 
About 1587 (Strype dates it earlier, 
bat he must be wrong), whea Dr. 
White was head-master, befere his 
elevation to the wardenship, he 
had for his hostiarius or usher one 
William Ford. White was a stanch 
Catholic, as he afterwards proved: 
his subordinate was amongst the 
most violent of the Reformers. 

“There were many golden images 
then in that church” (the college chapel), 
“the door whereof wag directly against 
the usher’s chamber. Une day Mr. Ford 
tied a fong cord to the images, linking 
them all in one cord, and being in his 
chamber after midnight, he plucked the 
cord’s end, and at one pull all the golden 
gods came down. Jt wakened all men 

. With the rush ; they were amazed at the 
terrible noise, and also dismayed at the 
on sight. The cord, being plucked 

ard and cut with a twitch, lay at the 
church door, At last they fell to search- 
ing; but Mr. Ford, most suspected, was 
found in his bed. 

“Mr. Ford afterwards had a dog’s life 
among them; Mr. White, the school- 
master, the fellows of the house, and the 
scholars, erying out and railing at him, 
by supportation of their master, Violent 
men lay in wait for him many times; 
and one night, going into the town, he 
must needs come home to the college b 
the town walls, the gates of Trinity col- 
lege being shut. This was espied: he 
was watched, and when he came to a 
blind dark corner by King’s Gate, then 
they laid on him with staves, He clap- 
ped his gown-collar, farred with fox-far, 
round his head and neck. They laid on 
him some strokes; but, by God’s provi- 
dence, the most part, in that great.dark- 
ness, did light upon the ground. So 
they ran away, and left Mr. Ford fr 
dead. But he tambled and rolled him- 
self to the gates (for they made him past 
going), and then cried for help; and peo- 
ple came in, who took him up and bare 

im to his lodging."—Strype’s ‘Eccl. 
Mem.,’ L Pt. iii, 174, 
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It is impossible to sympathise s0 » 
entirely with the unfortunate usher 
as Strype would have us; and one 
is not altogether surprised to learn 


that his fanaticism turned after- 


wards into melancholy, and that he 
“was tempted of Satan to kill him- 
self upon small occasion,” The 
future cgreer of White eqnall 

shows thé extreme to which bot 

carried their opinions and feel- 
ings. Deprived of his warden- 
ship by they Protector Somerset, 
White was restored, and subsequent- 
ly made Bishop of Winchester, by 
Queen ‘Mary. He was selected to 
preach at ler faneral in Westminster 
Abbey, on which occasion, says one 
of his biographers, Bishop White 
“made a very black sermon,” tak- 
ing for his text Ecclesiastes iv. 2, 
Laudavi mortuos, &c., “1 have prais- 
ed the dead which are already dead, 
more than the living which are yet 
alive.” If there was any regs | 
in the application, the preacher 

care that his hearers should under- 
stand it; for, after speaking of Queen 
Mary as one who was so much given 
to prayer that “her knees were 
hard with kneeling,” he proceeded 
to discourse of her sister and suc- 
cessor as “a lady of great worth 
also, whom they were now bound 
to obey, ‘for,’ saith he [quoting the 
Latin Valgate], ‘a living dog is 
better than a dead lion,’ and I hope 
so shall reign well over us; but | 
most still say with my text, Zau- 
davi mortuos, &c.” Queen Eliza- 
beth thought this was something 
more than fidelity to the departed, 
and deprived him of his bishopric; 
“some would have had her do more. 

He died in retirement, and, though 
baried in his own cathedral, there 
is no memorial of him there. 

Two fellow-pupils in the same 
reign, but under a gperclg master 
(Tuchiner), were John Harpsfield 
and John Philpot; they were school- | 
friends, went off to New Oovllege in 
the same year, and graduated toge- 
ther. The first became Bonner’s 
chaplain, and imbibed unhappily 
much of his persecuting spirit, and 
was one of the seven disputants on 
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the Popish side at the Winchester 
Conference in 1549. The second 
sealed his fidelity to his Protestant 
convictions at the stake in Smith- 
field. Their “ school - controversies 
were of a different kind: Harpsfield 
once laid a wager with his friend 
that he would compose in one 
night two hundred Latin verses 
with not more than three faults; 
and, on reference to the master, was 
adjudged to have won it. One 
wonders whether the bishop’s chap- 
lain had forgotten those school- 
days; whether he lacked the heart, 
or the influence, to save his old 
friend in that day of fearfal trial. 
To return, however, to the times 
of the early Reformers, The 
young King Edward, during his 
ehort reign, paid. Winchester a 
visit, on which occasion the scho- 
lars of the college presented him 
with no less than forty-two copies 
of Latin verses. Thomas Hyde, the 
head-master at the time, was “a per- 
son of great gravity and severity, 
and a Jover of virtuous men,” says 
Jobn Pitt, himself an eminent 
Wykehamist; “yery stiff and per- 
verse,” Strype calls him—testimon- 
ies which are not quite so,contradic- 
tory as they seem, when the bias of 
the witnesses is taken into account. 
On the accession of Elizabeth, 
not being inclined to adopt the 
Reformed faith, be retired to 
Douai. The feelings of Wyke- 
ham’s society, as of all collegiate 
bodies foanded under the old dis- 
cipline, were naturally hostile to the 
Church reformers, and there was 
little inclination on the part of the 
latter to deal in the least tenderly 
with what many of them looked 
Upon as nests of monkery. The 
very neme of the “QOollege of St 
” was odious to their ears. 
In the year following King Ed- 
ward’s visit, Queen Mary was mar- 
ried in the cathedral to Pirilip of 
Spain, and the bride and bridegroom 
attended service in the college cha- 
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pel; but only twenty-five of the 
scholars were able to prodace con- 
gratulatory verses on the occasion ; 
He canal the pad pare 
te, it may be sup was 
not backward in encouraging these 
loyal es ae a indeed, a 
copy of elegiacs of owb, more 
loyal than atlike, 
Queen Elizabeth paid a visit to 
the college in 1570. Her scholarly 
tastes were well known, and the 
Wykehamists, of course, improved 
the occasion. George Ooryatt and 
William Rainolds, fellows of New 
College, met her at the with 
an oration; and she had to listen 
to no less than forty compliment- 
ary effasions, in Latin and Greek 
verse, by the scholars, There is a 
copy of them all to be seen amongst 
Ashmole’s manuscripts at Oxford; 
all are in the prevalent vein of 
flattery, and few have any merit 
besides brevity. But, if the tradi- 
tionary story be true, there was 
one young scholar whose wit and 
readiness deserved a purse of gold 
better than Master Ooryatt’s ora- 
tion. Her Majesty pleasantly asked 
him whether he had ever made 
acquaintance with that celebrated 
rod whose fame had reached even 
her royal ears. Both the question 
and the questioner would hava em- 
barrassed most schoolboys; but 
he replied by an admirable quota- 
tion. from Virgil—a familiar line, 
which the Queen was like enough 
to have understood— 


“Infandam, Regina, jubes renovare dolo- 
rem,”* 


It is very ungrateful of the Wyke- 
haniiath pot to have preserved his 


name. It was possibly the same 
youthfal genius, or at least a 
‘worthy successor, who depic 

upon the wall of “sixth chamber”— 
where it may still be traced—a re- 
resentation of that same renowned 
mplement of discipline, with the 
grimly facetious motto underneath 





* Virg. £n. ii. 3:— 


“Great Queen, what you command me to relate 
Renews the sad remembrance of our fate.”—-DaypEn. 
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—“Animum picturapascit inant,” 
The Winton rod, in fact, deserves 
& more special notice than might 
be thought appropriate in the case 
of the ordinary birch, whose modest 
worth (though undeniable) is usu- 
ally held to be best veiled in obscu- 
rity, especially since Mr. Tupper’s 
proverbs have superseded Solo- 
mon’s. It is not'a birch at all; it 
is four slender apple-twigs set. into 
a@ wooden handle; immemorial cus- 
tom rules that the twigs should be 
provided by two juniors, who hold 
the responsible office of rod-maker, 
under the orders of the prefect of 
hall. It is by no means a severe- 
looking implement; buat possibly it 
must be felt to be fally appreciated, 
It need hardly be said that it is ap- 
plied in the ordinary fashion: six 
cuts forming what is technically 
called a “bibling”—on which oc- 
casions the Bible-clerk (prefect of 
schoo)) introduces the victim; and 
four being the sum of a less terri- 
ble operation called. “ scrubbing.” 
The invention of this very. pecaliar 
instrument is ascribed to Dr. John 
Baker, who was thirty-three years 
warden (1454-87), but’ of whose 
acts and deeds little more is on 
record than the Latin distich in 
which this contribution to college 
discipline is immortalised— 


“ gjene est, inventa quidem Custode 
akero 
Ex quadripartito vimine flagra ferunt.” 


It is very probable that on the 
occasion of this visit her Majesty 
was also. entertained, as she was 
by other collegiate bodies, with a 
masque or stage-play, acted by. the 
scholars. They were certainly in 
the habit .of giving such perfor- 
mances occasionally at this date, 
as appears from the college ac- 
counts, and went to. considerable 
trouble and expense. in arranging 
the stage and other appliances— 
even to the length of removing 
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the “organs”, out of, the chapel 
to furnish the orchestra. The thea- 
trical taste appears to have revived 
from time to time; for, in 17 
Dr. Burton had the tragedy 
‘Cato’ acted, in which Whitehead 
the future poet-laureate, performed 
Marcia with great applause; and 
Tom Warton, under his brother's 
mastership, wrote prolagnes for the 
pieces performed by the boys in 
the, “old Winchester . playhouse 
over the butchers’ shambles.” 

If we wish to know something 
of the internal economy and gene- 
ral working of the college at the 
time of Queen Elizabeth’s visit, it 
so happens that there exists a re- 
cord of it, drawn up by the very 
best authority, and which enters 
pretty fully into detail. The head- 
master at that time was one Chris- 
topher Johnson—a man. of very 
elegant scholarship, of varied ac- 
complishments, and probably some- 
what eccentric character. He de 
scribes himself, in verse, which is 
admirably Horatian, with a sort of 
pathetic honesty, in an imaginary 
appeal to one of his scholars not to 
misrepresent him, in case he should 
be asked “at home” what sort of 
@ maa the master was— 


“Corpore pertenui me_ dices hes es = 

Dormire in lucem, ne ledar frigure; Musi 

Gaudere, assiduum tamen esse negabis: 
amare, 

Et. varias servare vices; quod pertinet ad 
te, 

Irasci celerem, si quid 


poapereria; inde 

Placari facilem, multis ignoscere mu!ta: 

Quauto ‘perditior quis est, tanto acrius ill 

Insistere; hec de me, que sunt v 
dices,” * 


He was a student of medicine as 
well as a Master of Arts, and oc- 
casionally practised in the town of 
Winchester. After a rule of elever 
ears as head-master, he took his 
M.D... degree, and retired to Lon 
don, where he followed his profes- 
sion with success for twenty-six 
years afterwards, Although a very 





* From a MS, copy-book, kept by a boy named Badger, a scholar of Johnson's. 
The themes and verses it contains are said to be “ dicta(a Christ. Johnson ;” some 
of them at least (as that above quoted) must be his composition—[Ayscough MSS. 


712, Brit, Mus] 
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successful teacher in the. judgment of 
his contemporaries, he speaks more 
than once of the cares of his office 
as being distasteful to him; and in 
a series of Latin distichcs which 
he wrote upon his predecessors, he 
thus expresses his astonishment 
that one of them, Thomas Alwyne, 
having once resigned, should, after 
an interval of twelve years, have 
allowed himself to have been -in- 
volved in such a “ Charybdis” of 
troubles again :— 


“ Engo, resorberis tam dira, Alwine, Cha- 
ry 
Nec poteras fracto liber abire jugo ? * * 


But Latin verse appears to have 
been ghis delight ; and he wrote not 
onlyefhe set of epigrams jast men- 
tioned, but a life of the founder, 
and a long poem in _ hexameters, 
describing the arrangement of the 
several chambers, the hours of work 
and recreation, and the peculiar 
customs of the college as they then 
existed. 

The scholars at this time were ex- 
pected to rise at the sound of “ first 
peal” at five o'clock, and were re- 
commended to say privately a short 
Latin selection from the Psalms as 
soon as they were dressed. They 
then swept out their chambers and 
made their beds (consisting in those 
days.cf nothing better than bundles 
of strawt with a coverlet), and 
“second peal” at balf-past five sum- 
moned them to chapel. But these 
early hours appear-to have been as 
distasteful to some of the young 
Wykebamists of that day as they 
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are to modern schoolboys; for in 
a copy of verses, either of Mr. John- 
son’s composition or correction, 
Melpomene is represented as goil 

round the scholars’ beds in the 
morning, and finding some of them 
snoring at uolawfal hours, to that 
indefatigable virgin’s extreme dis- 
gust, At six they went into school, 
and came out at nine to a breakfast 
of bread and beer, for which they 
must by that time have had a pretty 
vigorous appetite, At eleven they 
went into school again, and at twelve 
came dinner. Under the superin- 
tendence of the prafectus oll@ Ashe 
fact of tub), portions of beef, called 
dispars,t were served out to the boys 
in messes of four, with a sufficiene 

of bread, and beer in blac 

jacks; the Bible-clerk meanwhile 
reading aloud a chapter from the 
Old Testament, The choristers 
waited at, table. An antiphonal 
grace and psalm were sung, after 
which the choristers and college 
servants took their dinner. Between 
the two doors inside the hall stood, 
as it stands now, the olla or tub— 
a strong chest bound with iron 
hoops—into which all the fragments 
of the meal were put, and after- 
wards distributed amongst the poor, 
Until the last few years the “ pre- 
fect of tab” (whose duty it was to 
examine the quality of the meat 
sent in by the college butcher, 
and after dinner to see to the pro- 
per collection and distribution of 
the remains) retained his title, 
though the office had become al- 
most nominal, School opened again 





* Others of these distiches (in which each of the wardens and head-mastere is 
commemorated) are very cleverly turned, and would well deserve quotatiou, if 
it were not for a dislike to overburden these pages with Latin. Those judicious 
readers who make a pvint of skipping notes aud prefaces may eseape the follow- 


On Clement Smith, Head-master, 1464-1466. 
“Si Clemens fueras, debebas longior esse ; 


ing :— 


Subsequent masters, it 
his tribute to the memory of Mr, Edward More (1508-17) :— 


“ Qui legit hic Morum, q 
Gaudeat, et secum mo 


Turpe per estates non docuisse duas.” 
would seem, were not remarkable for clemency; witness 


ui non et sensit eundem, 
liter esse putet,” 


And of his own master, William Evered, he writes :— 
“ Qui fueras, Evered, meo sensi ipse periclo.” 
! Hence in college, to this day, clean sheets are spoken of as clean straw. 


#.¢., portions (dispertio), 
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at two o’clock’' at half-past three 
came an interval called “ bever- 
time,” when the boys had again 
bread and beer allowed them, At 
five the school was dismissed, and 
the whole resident society—warden, 
fellows, masters, and scholars—went 
in procession round the cloisters 
and the whole interior circuit of the 
college, which was called going cir- 
cum, Thus they passed into the 
hall, where a supper of mutton was 
served—one dispar to every three 
boys. Even-song in chapel was at 
eight, after which, in those primi- 
tive days, the young Wykehamists 
thought it fall time to go to bed. 

The schoolroom was still “ seventh 
chamber” — Magna, illa domus, as 
the founder’s directions call it~ 
though as some of the common- 
ers must have been taught toge- 
ther with the scholars, it is difficult 
to understand how so many could 
have found room there without 
great confusion. Johnson remarks, 


indeed, that they had no fire in this 


room, for that the warm sanbeams 
and the warm bdbreaths* were quite 
sufficient; and certainly, if any- 
thing like a hundred boys were 
there collected, that sort of natural 
heating apparatus must have been 
very powerful. But the younger 
commoners probably seldom cate 
into school, and in summer-time 
the whole of the scholars usually 
adjourned for lessons into the adja- 
cent cloisters : a delightful arrange- 
ment, from which the latter portion 
of the “long half” is still called 
“ cloister-time.” The tiers of stone 
seats, which may still be noticed in 
the deep recesses of the windows, 
were the places in which the pre- 
fects sat when the boys were ar- 
ranged in their respective bo0ks— 
the term still used at Winchester 
for what in other schools would be 
called “forms” or “ classes.” There 
were then, as now, four books only, 
though the highest was and is rum- 
bered as the “sixth.” Then fol- 
lowed the fifth, fourth, and second- 
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fourth. The work of the sixth book 
comprised Tomer, Hesiod, Virgil, 
Cicero, Martial, and Robinson’s 
Rhetoric. There were twelve col- 
lege prefects “in full power,” of 
whom one was of “hall,” one of 
“ cloisters,” one of “school” (called 
also ostiarius, whose duties seem to 
have been, in fact, those of a porter, 
to open the door for the masters), 
two of “chapel,” and one of “ tub :” 
there were also six of lower autho- 
rity. Of the amnsements of the 
scholars in those days we only get 
one or two incidental notices from 
Master Badger’s copy-book above 
uoted, from which it seems that 
they robbed the city orchards occa- 
sionally, and that the public bull- 
baits were a great attraction. es+ 
days and Thursdays were partial 
holidays, on which the boys went 
out to “hills ” twice; once in the 
morning, returning at nine to break- 
fast, and again in the afternoon, 
coming off at three. Friday was 
the day of doom, when all arrears 
of flogging incurred during the week 
were punctually cleared off. é' 
The upper rooms in the buildings 
were occupied by the fellows, three 
in each. The warden had his private 
lodging “above the inner northern 
gate,” with some rooms east and 
west of it; the present election- 


‘chamber was probably his hall ; and 


from this there is a continuous 
communication by doors and pas- 
sages throughout the whole upper 
story, which would enable him at 
any time to visit and overlook the 
members of his collegiate body. 
The head-master and his subordi- 
nate were lodged together, and the 
three chaplains had a room in com- 
mon near the kitchen. Of the 
chambers below, the scholars occu- 
pied six and the choristers one; and 
it was considerately enjoined, that 
no occupant of the rooms above 
was to throw anything down upon 
their heads to the detriment of 
themselves or their goods and chat: 
tels. In each of the scholars’ rooms 





* “Nee schola nostra focum compleetitur, attamen omnes 
Phoebeis radiis, halituque calescimus oris,"—-Car. Jounson, 
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were to be three of the eighteen 
prefects, as enjoined by the found- 
er's statutes; boys “more advanced 
than the rest in years, disoretion, 
and learning,” who were to exer- 
- cise a supervision over their fel- 
lows; so ancient is the systent, 
which, adopted by Eton from Win- 
chester, has ‘long become a recog- 
nised feature in all our public 
schools—the intrusting more or less 
of the discipline to an aristocracy 
of the scholars themselves, whether 
under the name of prefects, moni- 
tors, or prepostors. One part of 
their duty was to instruct the 
janiors; and this early employment 
of the monitorial system must have 
been a very necessary part of the 
constitution of the school, if, as 
seems likely, the head-master had 
only one regular assistant, It is 
still continued in the college under 
a modified form; each of the janior 
boys has still his tutor amongst the 
prefects, the ten seniors having 
six or seven pupils each allotted to 
them, whom they are expected to 
assist in school difficulties general- 
ly, and especially in preparation for 
“standing-up” time, as the junior 
examinations at the end of the 
summer half are called. In earlier 
times it would appear that this 
kind of deputy-teaching was ex- 
tended to the younger commoners 
as well, and led to some degree 
of abuse and neglect. In 1655, 
during the head-mastership of Dr, 
Burte, a little boy of six years 
old was placed at Winchester as 
a “commoner in college,” with 
other young boys, under the care 
of one of the fellows named May, 
These appear to have had no kind 
of teaching except from the col- 
‘lege prefects in turn, who attended 
at certain hours, and made a pe- 
riodical report to the master as to 
how their little pupils conducted 
themselves, and what progress they 
were making in their studies, At 
eight years old this boy was ad- 
mitted into college. Probably 
many boys were thus sent a8 com- 
moners at a very early age, with a 
view to their subsequent election 
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on the foundation ; for, in 1660, one 
Thomas Middleton _ petitions King 
Obarles, on his restoration, to grant 
his \royal letters to the Winchester 
electors in favour of his son's ad- 
mittance, “as a child in Winches- 
ter College, where he has now-spent 
three years as fellow-commoner.” 
Of these fellow-commoners, or 
“eommoners,” as they are now 
termed, who have come to form 
a supplementary body of scholars 
doubling in number the  college- 
boys -themselves, it will be .neces- 
sary to give some account, 

Provision had been made in the . 
original statutes for the reception 
and instraction of independent stu- 
dents to the number of ten, sons of 
noblemen or of “special friends” 
of the college, who, though not 
claiming the other advantages of 
the foundation, might ;yet wish to 
avail themselves of its suund teach- 
ing ; with a proviso that these should 
not be in any way burdensome to 
the revenues. Some of these earlier 
“ commoners” were lodged within 
the walls, and some in a separate 
establishment, the old College of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, standing 
in St. Stephen’s Mead. This build- 
ing, after serving for some years as 
kind of hostel to Wykehatm’s col- 
lege, was surrendered by the last 
of its provosts in 1544, and pulled 
down. The present bonndary wall 
at the bottom of “ Meads” was 
built partly ont of the materials; 
and corbel-heads and carved stones 
have been worked in here and 
there, standing out from the rest 
of "the stone-work in a fashion 


somewhat puzzling to a curious 
stranger. 

On the suppression of St. Eliza- 
beth’s, and, probably alse before, 


some of commoners were 
lodged with the warden, some in 
other parts of the college, probably 
under the immediate charge of one 
of the fellows, and some in houses in 
the city. Those who lodged with the 
warden were usually of higher rank ; 
and daring some years, in the rolls 
which have been preserved, there 
is a distinction between ordinary 
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commensales or commoners, and 
generosi commensales, such as is 
still admitted between commoners 
and gentleman-commoners at Ox- 
ford. In the roll of 1688 the 
warden’s boarders appear as “ Nob: 
Com:” Lord Guildford, Hon, Na- 
tlianael Fiennes, Lord Ashley, Sir 
Thos. Putt, and Sir Thos, Wroth. 
Bat this distinction soon disappears, 
though some of the commoners still 
continue to be lodged within the 
walls. The last entry of a “ com- 
mensalis in collegio” occurs in 
the roll for 1747, during Dr. Bur- 
ton’s head-mastership. In his time 
the college rose rapidly as a place 
of education for many of the young 
nobility, and the accommodations 
were found insufficient. He built 
what is now remembered by the 
Wykehamists of the past genera- 
tion as “Old Commoners,” a very 
much more . picturesque-looking 
building, though probably not so 


convenient as the present, contain-. 


ing hall, dormitories, tutors’ rooms, 
and prefects’ studies, The number 
of commoners gradually increased, 
though with some flactnations, until 
in 1820 they reached 185. “Old 
Commoners” was pulled down in 
1839-41 to make way for the pre- 
sent building, which was the result 
of a general Wykehamist subserip- 
tion; and of which, architecturally 
and wsthetically, the less that is 
said the better, as also of certain 
other modern improvements which 
successive wardens have made in 
the college buildings themselves. 

The commoners are, in point of 
fact, little more than the private 
boarders “of the head-master, at- 
tending the regular lessons of the 
school in company with the boys 
on the foundation, and amalgam- 
ated with them so far as school 
classification and school work are 
concerned. At other times they 
are necessarily a good deal separ- 
ated, partly by locality, and partly 
also by a distinct esprit de corps. 
From the time that they began to 
rival the college-boys in numbers, 
@ certain amount of jealousy has 
always existed between the two 
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bodies, thongh both proud of their 
common designation as Wykeham- 
ists. There is, of course, some 
little assumption of superiority in 
rank on the part of the commoners, 
who look upon “Oollege” as in 
some sort an eleemosynary found- 
ation. The college-boys still wear 
the gown of black cloth, with a full 
sleeve looped up at the elbow, and 
a sort of cassock waistcoat; but 
the square academic cap so much 
affected by provincial “ colleges” 
has been discontinued. This cos- 
tume, in older times, was worn by 
the commoners as well—at all events 
by those who were lodged within 
the college walls; and the nobiles 
amongst Dr. Burton's old pupils 
appear to have consulted their own 
fancy as to the colour; some of them, 
as represented in the series of half- 
length portraits which he left as a 
legacy to his successors, appearing 
in blue and others 
gowns, At present the commoners 
wear no gown at all. They have 
also somewhat more liberty with 
respect to bounds, have their own 
separate ground for football, and 
in some other respects are not 
closely associated with the college 
out of school hours. These things 
necessarily prevent, in some de- 
gree, that thorough amalgamation 
into one body which is so desirable 
in members of the same school; but 
the line of distinction is gradually 
wearing out, and the recent changes, 
which have made election into col- 
lege entirely a matter bf competi- 
tive scholarship, will do very much 
to dissipate any fvolish notions of 
the foundationers’ position being the 
inferior one. 
The election of boys into col- 
lege, however it might have been 
managed in Wykeham’s own day 
had from time immemorial, until 
the late reforms, been a mere mat- 
ter of patronage on the part of the 
electors. These were, according to 
the statutes, the warden and two 
of the fellows of New Oollege, 
Oxford, and the warden, sub-war- 
den, and head-master of St. Mary’s, 
Winchester. They were charged to 
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elect, in the first place, those of the 
founder’s kindred who should be 
eligible ; and, after all such claims 
should have been satisfied, they 
were to fill the vacancies with such 
as were “poor and in need of help, 
of good charaeter and condition, 
towardly in learning, of honest 
conversation, and competently in- 
structed in reading, plain-song, and 
in Donatus’—the Eton Grammar 
of Wykeham’s day. 

Much stress has been laid in past 
days upon the diversion of Wyke- 
ham’s provision for “poor” scho- 
Jars to the benefit of the rich. But 
the best and fairest reading of any 
man’s infentions is what can be 
gathered from his own practice; 
and the next best, perhaps, is that 
in which they were understood and 
carried out by his immediate suc- 
cessors. Ohichele (the Archbishop) 
was one of Wykeham’s earliest 
“poor” scholars on St. Giles’s Hill; 
and he was the son of a Lord Mayor 
of London, certainly not poor in the 
common acceptation of the word, 
William of Waynfletey+again, was 
nominated into the college during 
the founder’s life; and he came of 
a good family, whatever his pecu- 
niary resources might be. Arch- 
bishop Warbam—“a gentleman of 
an ancient house in Hampshire,” 
was a scholar some fifty years after. 
But it is plain that the kind of edu- 
cation which Wykeham contem- 
plated was unsuitable for any boys 
except those intended for liberal 
callings, and to such it seems al- 
ways to have been very properly 
confined. 

The preference assigned to “ foun- 
der’s kin” in the election soon 
brought -into the field, as may 
be supposed, young Wykehams 
and Williamses from all quarters, 
with others who proved more or 
less satisfactorily their connection 
with the founder’s family; and 
gradually the custom obtained of 
electing two only of these favoured 
candidates at the head of the roll 
for admission, and filling up the re- 
maining vacancies by a process of 
successive nomination by each of 
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the six electors, the warden of New 
College having the first turn, until 
the number of vacancies was sup-. 
plied.. In Warton’s time, the can- 
didates were merely required. “ to, 
repeat a few lines from some author . 
suited to their age and capacity ;” . 
and the examination under the sys- 
tem which has just passed away 
continued to the of much the 
same character. The successive 
royal patrons of Winchester were 
not above asking occasionally, on, 
behalf of some of their dependants, 
for a “child’s” place in college, or 
a fellowship at Oxford. The Stuart 
kings, as may be seen from the 
state papers of those reigns, were 
very much given to this kind of pat- 
renage. James I,, on the strength 
of his somewhat pedantic reputa- 
tion, interferes so far as to recom- 
mend Richard Fitzherbert as school. , 
master; but one is glad to find 
that he was never appointed. To 
be sure, there was no vacancy at the 
time, nor for years afterwards; but 
possibly the King expected the 
college to make one. Charles II.,: 
in one of these royal letters of 
request, has the coolness to plead 
the loftiest motives, recommending 
one Master Matt. Preston solely as 


“being wishful to supply that hap- 
py nursery with deserving youths,” 


Secretary Windebank. got a son 
elected there by royal favour; and 
one of the boys letters home has 
the honour of accidental preserva- 
tion amongst the state papers. It 
is a very stiff and formal liitle pro- 
duction, becoming a young Se- 
cretary of State. He is sorry 
that “he cannot write a letter 
worthy of his father’s perusal,” bat 
“sends him hearty wishes for his 
welfare,” with six lines of Latin 
verse. The verse is but indifferent ; 
but there are less creditable docu- 
ments amongst the Secretary’s cor- 
respondence. Queen Elizabeth her- 
self once endeavours to get. a Mr, 
Ovtton elected fellow, with an im- 
mediate. view to the wardenship, 
then vacant; but the house suc- 
cessfully stood out against so very 


palpable a job 
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In the year 1579, under the mas- 
tership of Thomas Bilson (Bishop 
of Worcester), there was something 
like an insurrection on the part of 
the boys. hag’ must have had, or 
thonght they had, grave causes of 
comphint, for they carried their 
petition before the Queen, and two 
of the fellows had to journey to 
court to answer it. Some of them 
ran away, and it cost Mr. Booles 
and Mr. Budd some hard riding 
(and 10s. 10d. horse-hire) to catch 
them and bring them back. How 
the matter was settled does not 
appear; but it might have had 
something to do with Bilson’s re- 
signation in that year or the fol- 
lowing. - 

The return of Drake from sailing 
round the world in his good ship 
Dragon, in 1580, set all the poets 
in England versifying to celebrate 
the happy event. The most suc- 
cessful of these effusions were hung 
at the mast-head when the Queen 
went down to sup with him on 
board his vessel at Deptford. It 
‘fs said that the Latin verses sent 
in by the Winchester scholars were 
generally acknowledged to be the 
best; but as they are certainly 
not to be compared with any of 
Johnson’s, they may be content 
to remain in the limbo of prize- 
poems generally, 

A school-bill of 1620, for a son 
of Archbishop Hutton, gives some 
notion of the Winchester of the 
Stuarts’ days. Master Hatton cost 
his father “for his dyet at Mr. 
Philips’” (the fellow with whom 
he lodged as a commoner), £1, 103. 
from August 16th to September 31st, 
when he seems to have been elected 
into college. His “scobb, to hold 
lis books,” cost 3s. 6d. The boys 
went once to the royal hunt’ in the 
New Forest in a waggon (bired 
for 4s.), under charge of one 
“ Willes” and two other college ser- 
vants; they took their dinner and 
wine with them into the Forest, 
and had cacubum (mulled wine of 
some sort) with their supper when 
they came home. This pienic party 
cost Master Hutton 6d. extra, But 
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his studies were not neglected: there 
is a wholesome item in the bill of 
4d. “ for birche.” 

The civil wars came, and the: 
city of Winchester was held alter- 
nately for the King and the Oom- 
mons. Sir William Waller, unable 
to reduce the castle, vented his 
rage upon the cathedral, where his: 
troopers hewed down carved work 
and images with pious ferocity. 
The college would have suffered 
equally, but that it chanced to 
have a friend amongst the rebel 
authorities, Nathanael Fienn 
fellow of New College and ame: 
of horse, was a sour Independent, 
but a good Wykehamist. He oc- 
cupied his school quarters with his 
men, putting in a sort of friendly 
execution, and thus saved it from 
wreck and pillage. The college 
authorities did not grudge the 
£29, 5s. 6d. which (as appears from 
their accounts) they distributed 
amongst the guard, though it was 
a large sum in those days, An- 
other Wykehamist—Nicholas Love, 
son of a former warden—is said 
ulso to have had a share in 
protecting the college from ont- 
rage. Cromwell afterwards ap- 
peared before the castle in person, 
and planted his guns on a bill to 
the south-west, near St. Cross Hos- 
pital, still bearing the name of 
“Oliver's Battery.” The great 
oak doors of “ Non-licet” ga 
standing at the corner of ‘ Meads,’ 
still bear marks which are: shown 
as the traces of the rebel grape- 
shot. How the college carried on 
its work in these troubled times, 
and whether any temporary suspen- 
sion took place, are points of great 
interest, but on which no informa-: 
tion seems now recoverable, further 
than that John Poterger, the head-: 
master, resigned in 1653, in disgust 
at certain Paritanical innovations; 
whilst’ Warden Harris appears to 
have held on through all changes, 
political and religious, for eight- 
and-twenty of the darkest years of 
England's history, dying only a 
month before the Protector, in 
1658. One of his eulogists calls 
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him, for his eloquence, ‘the “mo- 
dern Chrysostom;’ but one would 
think he must also have had a 
capacity’ for silence, to have of- 
fended none of the various powers 
that then were. 

In 1687, on the eve of another 
great Revolution, the present school- 
room was finished and opened, 
which must have been an immense 
relief to the crowded numbers of 
college and commoners, From 
that time Seventh Chamber was 
converted into what it still remains 
—the principal Dormitory, The 
new school is lofty and spacious, 
but the Jacobean architecture is 
sadiy out of keeping with Wyke- 
ham’s original buildings. It cost 
£2600; of which Dr. John Nicholas, 
then warden, contributed no less 
than £1477. Ninety feet long and 
thirty-six in breadth, it is suffi- 
ciently spacious to allow all the 
“books” to be sssembled there 
without more confusion than is in- 
separable from the system of teach- 
ing so many distinet classes in a 
single room—an ‘arrangement pecu- 
liar to Winchester alone amongst 
our large public schools, Three 
tiers of fixed seats rise against the 
wainscoted walls on the east and 
west, where the boys are arranged 
when “up to books,” the chairs of 
the different masters being in front 
of each. The middle of the room is 
ocenpied by blocks of oak benches, 
with gangwaye between, upon which 
are fixed the college-boys’ boxes 
(called in the pecaliar school tongae 
scobs—“ box” spelt backwards), 
where the lessons are prepared ; each 
scob having an outer lid, which, 
when raised, forms a kind of screen, 
while the inner lid serves as a desk ; 
the books and writing materials be- 
ing kept below. Against-the west 
wall is fixed a large wooden tablet, 
on which is painted the well-known 
Wykelamist device—a mitre and a 
crosier at the top—as the prizes of 
diligence (it must be remembered 
. that all Wykehain’s scholars were 
originally intended for the Chureb, 
an 


all above the age of sixteen were. 


to receive the first tonsure); next, 
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a sword and an inkhorn, pointing 
to civil and military service for less ~ 
hopefal students; and the quadri- 
partite rod below, as the last alter- 
native. Under each emblem succes- 
sively stand, in bold capitals, the 
warning words, “Aur pisog—AutT 
DISCOEDE —- MANET SORS  TERTIA, 
oapi.” Underneath is the place 
of exeention, where delinquents 
are “bibled ;” and near it is a 
socket. for a candle-sconce, known 
as the “nail,” under which any 
boy who has been detected in 
any disgraceful fault—lying, dc. 
—is placed as in a sort of pil- 
lory to wait his punishment; 
a piece of ancient discipline for 
which happily there is seldom oo- 
casion, On the opposite wall is a 
similar tablet, containing a code of 
school regulations in Latin. This 
schoolroom is almost the only ad- 
dition to Wykeham’s original. plan, 
with the exception of the present 
warden’s house, built by Warden 
Harmar in 1579 on the site of some 
old storehouses and other offices, 
and refronted in 1882 in very ques- 
tionable taste. 

The Revolution of 1688 brought 
into prominence the names of at 
last two Wykehamists, whose 
steadfastness to the allegiance they 
had sworn, “though to their own 
hindrance,” has won them praise 
from all honest men of both parties, 
Two of the nonjuring bishops, Ken 
and Turner, had been schoolmates 
in the college before they were 
fellow-prisoners in the Tower (with 
a third Winchester scholar of ab 
most a generation earlier—Lloyd 
of St. Asaph), and: fellow-sufferers, 
in their deprivation under William. 
The youngest ‘Wykehamist will 
oint out with a reverent pride the 
etters Tuo: Ken carved on one 
of the pillars in cloisters; and 
underneath R. T., with the date 
1656 above, which tradition says 
connects Turner’s name with that: 
of his schoolfellow. No profane. 
knife has encroached upon the 
sacred characters; and though Ken; 
lies boried far from the scenes: 
which he loved with an enduring: 





™ 
affection, those few rude letters are 
memorial. enough; and no saint 
who was ever canonised better de- 
served the title tian he who wrote 
his ‘Manual of Prayers for the 
. Winchester Scholars.’ 

The head-masters who followed 
were Drs. Harris, Oheyney, and 
Barton. The latter, as has been 
said, gave to “commoners” a per- 
manent , establishment, owing to 
which their numbers increased, and 
the school bade fair at one time 
to rival Eton in aristocratic pupils, 
especially from the young Scottish 
nobility. To him succeeded Dr. 
Joseph Warton, the best known of 
all who have borne rule at Win- 
chester, though by no means the 
most able or successful of head- 
masters. He was a man of elegant 
tastes and accomplishments, of 
amiable} character, dignified, and 
courteous manners; but he was an 
inefficient disciplinarian, and an 
inaccurate scholar. He is said to 


have been deficient. in moral cour- 
age; which could hardly have been 


true if what is told of his collision 
with Dr. Johnson be correct. War- 
ton had ventured on some occasion 
to express an opinion differing from 
that of the conversational autocrat. 
“Sir,” said Johnson, “I am not 
accustomed to be. contradicted.” 
“Better for you, sir, if you were; 
our respect for you could not be 
increased, but our love might.” It 
need hardly be said ; that the 
love between the two.doctors was 
never very cordial afterwards. It 
might have been supposed that a 
man who could so rebuke Johnson 
could at least govern schoolboys. 
Probably it was his defective 
scholarship, which boys are sharp 
at detecting in a master, which first 
weakened his authority. When the 
boys came to a stiff Greek chorus, 
he always complained of a noise in 
schvuvl; and while he was shouting 
to the prefect to maintain silence, 
' the passage was allowed to be 
shuffled over in any way that might 
relieve him from criticism. For 
the same reason he was fond of 
requiring from the boys written 
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translations, in which difficulties 
could be loosely paraphrased, and 
which he could at least examine 
and correct at his leisure; and he 
is said to have liberally rewarded 
instead of rebuking, as he should 
have done, a boy who, when called - 
up to construe a passage in Horace, 
shut his book and recited Pope’s 
‘Imitation.’ His weak though 
popular administration paved the 
way for the most formidable re- 
bellion on record in any public 
school, although the then warden, 
Dr. Huntingford, was the immediate 
object of the outbreak. It took 
place on the 8d of April 1793. 
S:irict orders had been issued by 
the warden that the boys should 
not attend the parade of the Bucks 
Militia; that in the event of dis- 
Obedience on the part of any indi- 
vidual boy, ho should be indivi- 
dually punished; but that if any 
numbers were seen there, the whole 
school should have their “leave- 
out” stopped for the following 
Easter Sunday, when many had in- 
vitations to dine with friends, One 
boy only—a prefect—was detected 
and reported by Mr. Goddard, the 
second-master. The warden not onl 
severely punished the individual, 
bat stopped the leave of the whole 
school, accompanying this. with a 
quotation more irritating than ap- - 
propriate, “ Quidquid delirant reges 
plectuntur Achivi.” The boys re- 
sented this as @ breach of faith; 
and after holding a meeting, in 
which they bourd themselves by an 
oath (in which, however, the young- 
er boys were not allowed to join) 
to stand by each other in their 
resistance to the last, they drew 
up a series of resolutions, of which 
they proceeded to put the first into 
execution .at once. A Latin note 
was sent to the warden, submitting 
to the present punishment, but ex- 
pressing a. hope that in future he 
would not punish a!) for the fault 
of one. To this note Dr. Ilunting- 
ford returned no answer, After 
three days a second note was for- 
warded to him, very respectfu'ly 
worded, but requesting a reply. It: 
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was returned with an endorsement 
charging tlfe writers with “consum- 
mate arrogance” and forgetfulness 
of their position and their duties, 
Then the storm broke out. The 
keys of the college gate were seized, 
Warning was sent both to the head 
and second masters not to make 
their appearance in school. The 
warning to Dr. Warton was accom- 

ied by professions of esteem; 
So. wan weak enough to comply, 
and kept away. Goddard (though 
aware of his unpopularity as the 
delator of the actual culprit) had a 
better appreciation of his duty. He 
was received on entering the school 
with groans and hisses, and with a 
shower of marbles from the younger 
boys—an act censured by the pre- 
fects. A summons issued by the 
warden and masters to the eighteen 
prefects to appear before them met 
with no attention: the commani- 
cation between the warden’s lodg- 
ings and the rest of the college was 
blocked np, and the college gates 
guarded night and day by patrols 
of the scholars, The cry of “ Lib- 
erty anid Equality” was raised (so 
contagious were French revolution- 
ary principles), the “red cap” 
was assumed by all the boys who 
could procure or contrive one, the 
bakers’ and butchers’ shops ran- 
sacked for provisions, and bludgeons 
and swords provided, in prepara- 
tion for a siege. The warden, hav- 
ing gone out of his own house early 
next morning to convene a meet- 
ing of the fellows at Dr. Warton’s 
house (in commoners), was not 
allowed readmission; and by con- 
fining one of the fellows within the 
college walls the rebels effectually 
prevented a quorum of four being 
formed, which is required for any 
official act. of their body. A mes- 
sage was then sent from the warden, 
to the effect that all the boys might 
go home; but in that case they 
were well aware that expulsion of 
the ringleaders would follow. The 
warden then applied to the magis- 
trates (who happened Ao be then 
assembled to present an address to 
the King) to put him in possession 
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of his, house, from which was 
still excluded by the insurgef®, by 
the aid of the civil power. The 
outer gates of the college had b 

this time been barricaded, the prt | 
rangle unpaved, and the stones car- 
ried up to the top of the tower 
above, part of the parapet of which 
they also loosened, to supply them 
with missiles to resist aftack from . 
without. When summoned to. sur- 
render by the Sheriff in person, 
their reply was a threat to burn 
the college if any attempt was 
made to force an entrance. Sir 
Thomas Miller, Mr. Brereton, and 
Canon Poulter, severally did their 
best to negociate; but there was 
such excitement in the town gene- 
rally, and so much fear of the 
“roughs” taking part with the 
boys, that three wompanies of mili- 
tia were drawn up under‘ arms in 
College Street, At last, Dr. War- 
ton, with one or two of the above 
named gentiomen, were admitted 
within , gates ; and on their 
representations the boys agreed 
to submit the whol’ question to 
the arbitration of the magistrates. 
The matter ended for the time in 
an entire amnesty, or even more; 
the warden conceding the origin 

point of dispute by an engagement 
not in fature to punish the com- 
munity for the sake of an individ- 
val. But these terms—plainly far 
mor@, favourable than ever should 
have been offered—appear not to 
have been strictly kept on either 
side. The authority which failed 
to assert itself against open vio- 
lence, sought to take advantage 
of quieter times, and the result 
was a most unhappy one. . More 
than one parent at once received a 
rivate request to take his son away 
tl the college, at least for a time; 
and a few days after one of the 
prefects was required by his father 
—it was supposed at the warden’s 
fnabanes Lelhne to beg pardon of 
the latter, or resign his scholarship, 
He stoutly chose the latter; and 
his late companions (a portion of 
whose mutual engagement had been 
that no boy should take advantage 
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of afther’s loss of college advan- 
tages in consequence of his share 
in these proceedings) thought tlem- 
selvés bound in honour to support 
him, All but one who had taded 
the oath sent up their resignations 
to the warden. Nineteen repented 
the next morning, and asked leave 
in another note to withdraw them, 
The only reply was— The warden 
und fellows cannot return any an- 
swer.” <A college meeting was held, 
and twenty-six boys were formally 
capelled, and others desired to 
leave. Possibly no other course 
was now left; no government is so 
bound to severities as a weak one; 
buat the respect which every public 
school-man must feel for school 
discipline cannot prevent him from 
feeling some sympathy with the 
victims, It is not surprising that 
Dr. Warton resigned his head-mas- 
tership at the close of the half- 


year. 

One of Warton’s pupils was Sid- 
ney Smith, who, with his younger 
brother Courtenay, entered the col- 
lege about 1781. If his evidence 
as to the internal discipline and 
morals were entirely to be trusted, 
it would leave on record a very black 
icture indeed of the Winchester of 

is day. Even in his old age, says 
his daughter and biographer, he 
“used to shudder at the recollec- 
tion” of it, and speak with horror 
of the wretchedness of the y he 
spent there: “ The whole system,” 
he used to say, “was one of abuse, 
neglect, and vice. There never 
was enough provided even of tle 
coarsest food, and the little boys 
were of course left to fare as they 
could.” He declares that his brother 
Courtenay, who ran away twice, 
did so because he was unable 
to bear the hardship. But there 
are two or three little incidental 

ssages in the biography which 
make one doubt whether the witty 
divine’s record is altogether an hon- 
est one, Master Courftnay Smith, 
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it appears, owed a little bill of £80 
in the town the last fime he ran 
away, so that one of his hardships 
might have been the difficulty of 
paying it. And when we hear 
Sidney’s own testimony that both 
he and his brothers were, before 
they went to Winchester, “ the most 
intolerable and overbearing set. of 
boys that can well be imagined,” it 
is easy to conceive that they would 
not find a public school exactly a 
bed of roses, Sidney, too, must 
have enjoyed himself there occasion- 
ally, after his own fashion; for Dr, 
Warton found him one day exercis- 
ing that rough-and-ready mechanical 
genius which produced. the cele- 
brated “patent Tantalus” of his 
after-days, in constructing a cata- 
pult in chambers by lamp-light; 
and commended him highly for his 
ingenuity, little dreaming that it 
‘was intended to bring down a neigh- 
bour’s turkey, on which the boys 
had fixed devouring eyes with a view 
to supper. Both brothers held their 
own there at any rate, in point of 
ability; for the boys, it is said, at 
last signed a round-robin, refusing 
to compete for the college prizes if 
the Smiths were any longer allowed 
to enter the list, as they were al- 
ways sure to win them; and Sidney 
left: the school as Captain. 

On the other hand, William Lisle 
Bowles, who left Winchester just as 
the Smiths were entering, speaks 
with delight of his schodl-days, and 
has no morbid reminiscences of his 
hardships, even as a junior; and 
yet Bowles’s poetic and somewhat 
delicate temperament was at least 
as little fitted for the roughness of 
public-school life as the more vigo- 
rous nature of the Canon of St. Paui’s, 
But, no doubt, a Winchester edu- 
cation in those days did imply a 
considerable amount of this rough 
training. Independently of very 
early hours and somewhat coarse 
fare, it was not pleasant to have to 
wash at the old “Moab,” * as it was 





* The “wash:pot,.” Here all the college-boys within a memory, had to wash 


in the open air, except that there was originally asort of pent 


ouse over it, replaced 


afterwards by a wretched Ionic portico, of which a print appears in Ball's ‘ Waike 
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called—an open conduit in the quad- 
rangle, where it was necessary, on 
severe winter mornings, for a junior 
to melt the ice on the stop-cock with 
a lighted faggot before any water 
could be got to flow at all; or for 
the same unfortunate junior to have 
te watch out in the evld quadrangle 
before early lesson (without a hat, 
for in that sacred enclosure no jun- 
jor is allowed to wear one), to give 
notice of the exact moment when 
the master went into school, that 
the seniors might waste none of 
their more precious time, but make 
their rush at the last available mo- 
ment, 

William Stanley Goddard suc- 
ceeded Dr. Warton, certainly under 
very difficult circuinstances; but an 
abler or better ruler never was at 
Winchester. There was no rebel- 
jion\in his reign; yet his old pupils 
know that he governed -at least as 
much by appeals to their better 
feelings as by fear of punishment, 
He acted constantly on that assump- 
tion of a boy’s truthfulness and 
honour, which has always been 
found a successful principle. of gov- 
ernment in judicious hands, and 
which has been somewhat unfairly 
claimed as an entirely modern no- 
tion so far as public education is 
concerned, But he did not hold 
his office very long; he resigned in 
1810, comparatively a young map, 
living thirty-seven years afterwards, 
and always retaining the strongest 
attachment to the college. Heshow- 
ed it by a remarkable act of munifi- 
cence, ten years before his death, 
when he invested £25,000 of his 
private property in order to provide 
stipends for the under-masters in 
the college, on condition of their 
giving up their claim -to. “ gratai- 
ties” from the boys, which had 
hitherto formed their chief| remun- 
eration. In fact, up to this time 

expenses of a college-boy at 
Winchester, far from. being gratui- 
tous, as Wykeham had intended, 


amounted, inelading bills and ex- 
tras of one kind and another, to 
something like £80 per annum. 
Now, it does not exceed £17 
or £18. The. “ Goddard,”  scho- 
larship for proficiency in classics, 
the bloe ribbon of - Winchester, 
was founded in honour of 

liberal benefactor in 1846, the year 


before his death, saperseding the 


prize which had for some years 
been given by Sir William Heath- 
cote. 

The Rev. Henry Gabell, who had 
been sppointed second-master on 
Dr. Goddard’s promotion, succeeded 
him again in the head-mastership, 
He insisted strongly upon accurate 
scholarship, for which Winch&ster 
has never lost its, reputation, But 
his administration was marked by 
a second rebellion, nearly as formid- 
able as the first, of which it seems 
to have been a sort of copy, The 
boys, taking offence at some breach, 
or fancied breach, of their privileges, 
wrote up in the school as their 
adopted motto, “ Mawima debetur 
pueris reverentia”—scarcely 9 less 
inappropriate quotation of Horace 
than Warden Huntingford’s on the 
former occasion. Again the keys 
of the college were seized, the 
court unpayed, and the stones car- 
ried up to the tower as ammunition 
for an expected siege; but this 
time, the senior prefect and five. of 
his fellow officers, not choosing to 


risk the certain less of their pro- 


spects at New College, refused to 
join. in; the insurrection, Never- 
theless, matters proceeded so far 


‘that the Fasilier -Guards, then 


quartered in the barracks, were 


-calied out to keep the peace in 
-Oollege Street; where the mob had 
-essembled in formidable nambers. 


The result was, of course, the discom- 
fiture ‘and punishment of the ring- 
leaders ; twelve college-boys, most 
of them prefects, were expelled, 
many others degraded from their 
places in the: school, and forty com- 
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toners were not allowed to return 
after the vacation. 

Tt had become almost the role at 
Winchester for the second-master to 
succeed to the head-mastership, and 
Dr. Williams was so appointed in 
1824. His reign was quiet, and on 
the whole successful. There was in- 
deed a trifling disturbance amongst 
the junior commoners, owing to an 
alleged abuse of the privilege of 
fagging by the prefects, which caus- 
ed some excitement at the time. It 
was the rale in those days both in 
college and in commoners, that no 
junior should presume to get his 
own breakfast until the prefects had 
finished, which usually necessitated 
a very burried affair of mere bread- 
and-butter and cold milk on the 
part of ‘the former. In commoners 


they had to sit on a cross bench in 
hall to be in waiting during both 
the prefects’ breakfast ‘and supper ; 
and certainly those young gentle- 
men must have been curious in the 
matter of toast, for each of them 
(there were only eight at that time) 


regularly employed two juniors as 
toasters. It is difficult at this date 
to discuss the important rights of 
the junior fifth, on which the whole 
quesiion hinged; but they claimed, 
“by custom, exemption from the 
duties of breakfast-waiters. How- 
ever, as boys came to school bet- 
ter scholars, fourth-form fags grew 
‘scarce, and the junior fifth were 
ordered, as the phrase was, to “go 
‘on hall.” One champion stood 

n his rights, and refused; the in- 
dignant prefect prepoeed to thrash 
him publicly; the juniors rose in 
a body and pinioned the prefects. 
Fond mammas, and other declaim- 
‘ers against school tyranny, will re- 
gret to hear that this spirited re- 
eistance was not appreciated by Dr. 
“Williams ; after a patient hearing 
‘Of the pleas on both sides, he sup- 
ported the prefects’ authority (it 
may be concluded that they had 
not really exceeded it), and six of 
the ringleaders were expelled. One 
of them was the brother of a baronet, 
himself a Wykehamist, Dr. Williams 
was much pressed to reconsider 
his decision, but steadily refused, 
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He resigned in 1836, and was sub- 
sequently elected Warden of New: 
College, Oxford. George Moberly, 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol Qol- 
lege (the present head-master) suc- 
ceeded at Winchester. Of his long 
and successful mastership this is not 
the time or place to speak. Highly 
successful it has been on the whole, 
although at one period (1856), from 
one of those periodical ebb-tides to 
which all public schools seem liable, 
and of which thé real causes are 
not easy to discover, the numbers 
in commoners had declined from 
180, at which point he found:them, 
to as few as 65. But from that 
time they rose rapidly; in 1859, 
for the first time, one of the tutors 
opened a house for the reception - 
of boarders—commoners itself not 
holding more than a bundred boys 
conveniently ; and there are now 
as many as 155 commoners on the 
roll, the odd 65 being lodged in 
tutors’ houses, of which there are 
now three. It will be understood 
that the numbers in college are 
never more or less than the ori- 
ginal 70. 

It has been already said that the 
original plan of Wykeham’s college 
has undergone little alteration. Al- 
most a copy on @ smaller scale of 
the elder sister in Oxford, it is still, 
in its arrangements, half a fortress, 
The visitor who enters the massive 
gateway feels that he has stepped 
back at once, as far as all surround- 
ing objects go, into the fourteenth 
century. Even the college - boy 
whom he meets with his hands 
thrust into the depths of modern 
pockets, hardly interferes with the 
illusion; his gown, at least, is 
medieval. You pass through ,the 
small outer court, which, though 
now occupied in part by the war- 
den's lodgings, contained formerly 
little more than the extensive offices 
required to make so large a socie 
independent,—through the middle 

ate-tower (whence St. Mary of 

inton herself, a very, gr: 
figure, with the Angel of the Saluta- 
tion and the Founder on either side, 
looks down upon you), into the main 
quadrangle of the college, Tura 
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to the right up that flight of stone 
steps, and you, reach the hall, a 
noble room, near sixty-three feet 
long, with a dais at the upper end, 
which supposes the presence. of the 
warden and his fellows, as under 
the original system, which neither 
Bancroft’s nor Laud’s injunctions 
were able to restore. They only 
dine there now on special festivals, 
There are the old louvres still to be 
seen in the roof, whence the smoke 
used to escape from the charcoal 
fire in the middle. If you regret, 
for @ passing moment, that it bas 
been superseded by a stove, and 
that the smoke now finds its way 
underground, remember that for 
those who dine there such modern 
appliances are not altogether un- 
satisfactory. Look in at the ample 
kitchen at the foot of the steps as 
you return, and be sure that as good 
fare comes forth from its ranges 
now, as when they cooked “a pair 
of porpoises” there (of all imagin- 
able delicacies, to feast their visitor 
the Bishop in 1410. Taste the beer 
—the college still brews its owa— 
and you will find it excellent. You 
will not. be allowed to pass without 
being called upon to note the pic- 
ture on the wall by the kitchen en- 
trance, which you know well enough 
already from woodcuts and all kinds 
of illustrations, the “Trasty Ser- 
vant "—Probus Famulus—in_ his 
blue-and-red_ livery; that strange 
figure, a compound of all the vir- 
tues, such as these degenerate days 
have never seen, He has the pig's 
snout, to signify that he cares not 
what he eats; a padlock on_ his 
lips, for silence; ass’s ears, for pa- 
tience; hind’s feet, for swiftness; a 
right hand. open, for honesty; @ 
left hand grasping all manner of im- 
ploments, to show that he can turn 
is hand to anything; and a sword 


and shield, to fight his master’s 
battles. What wages would such a 


treasure expect? Bat in modern 
service you are as like to meet the 
literal monster as the paragon whom 
he symbolises. The origin and date 
of the figure are obscure; and (as 
taay be seen from old prints) it 
nas undergone alterations in the 


details in the process of repainting 
from time to time; but it is not 
peculiar to Winchester; a similar 
figure was not uncommonly painted 
in dining-halls in France during 
the sixteenth century. 

Through s low ambulatory under 

a portion of the hall is the entrance 
to Wykeham’s: beautiful chapel, 
with its vaulted wooden roof of 
Irish oak and exquisite stained 
wanors Let me oe utter, in 
such a p an anathema against 
Warden Nicholas, though he did 
take up the brasses. in the chancel, 
and cut away the beautiful stone- 
work of the stalls and reredos (of 
which jast enough remains to show 
you what it was), in order to set 
up his Ionic wainscoting of oak; 
besides, the work is good of its 
kind, and has had no_ expense 

on it: he was only acting 
according to his lights, and was a 
liberal benefactor of his college in 
many ways. Nor let our enthu- 
siasm for the past make us forget 
that there are devotion and heroism 
even in our. own utilitarian ‘ 
do not criticise too, strictly that 
arcade of floriated work in the ante- 
chapel, or pass unread that touching 
inscription underneath, the tribute 
of Wykehamists to their thirteen 
brethren whose names are there re- 
corded as having died “in their 
harness” in the Orimea:— 

“Think upon them, thou who art 
assing by to-day, child of the same 
amily, bought by the same Lord: keep 
thy foot when thou goest into the house 
of Gop; there watch thine armour, and 
make thyself ready by prayer to fight 
and die the faithful soldier and servant 
of Christ and of thy country.” 


“Ohild,” it should be remarked, 
is the kindly term used by Wyke- 
ham. for his scholars, and long re- 
tained in use ty the Wykehamists 
of early days: Ken always employs 
it in his *Manual.’ 

The new stained window in War- 
den Tharburn’s chantry is also in- 
teresting, not for its beauty, but as 
the tribute of gratitude from scholars 
and commoners to Charles Words- 
worth (now Bishop of St. Andrews) 
on his resigning office as second-mas- 
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ter. Adjoining the chapel are the 
éldistérs, surrounding the’ “ garth” 
or burying-ground, in the middle of 
which stands the beautiful chantry 
built by John Fromond, priest, 
steward to the founder. T: was 
to be sung a mass for ever for the 
souls of himself and his wife, who 
were interred By oy Suppressed, 
so far as its origin r went, 
at the Reformation, tt Ne been 
since used as the Oollege Library, 
and contains some curious and va- 
lnable MSS, The:small room above 
was probably at first used as a 
scriptorium ; it had been converted 
into a granary in 1570. In the 
quiet square within, 4nd under the 
py of the cloisters, many 4 

ykehamist, old and young, sleeps 
his last sleep. During ‘the last few 
ears fever has been exceptionally 
atal in the place—as many as eleven 
recent tablets may be cotnted on the 
cloister walls, bearing the names of 
young scholars thus early removed 
—in many cases, where the hope of 
future excellence was brightest. Yet 
Winchester has never‘been reckon- 
ed unhealthy ; Warton, in’ his notice 
of the college, speaks of there hav- 
ing been “scarce an instance of 
death there once in twenty years.” 
The infirmary, or Bethesda,” as 
it was termed by its  boilder, 
Warden Harris, stands in a piece 
of ground arjoming Meads, and 
thither every case of illness is ‘at 
once removed, 935-09 

Years have worked fewer changes 
at Winchester than at any other of 
our public schools. Until the last 
few years it maintained some curi- 
ous primitive arrangements which 
many an old Wykehamist will re- 
gret now to miss. The black jacks 
(still to be ‘seen in the cellar and 
kitchen) have not long disappeared 
from hall, and tea has quite lately 
taken the place ‘of beer, The hour 
of rising (5 at all seasons) had never 
altered from ‘the founder’s day un- 
til, in 1708, Sir’ John Trelawny, 
Bishop of Winchester, if his capa- 
city of visitér, suggested and ob- 
tained from the college ‘aathorities 
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the modification that from Michaél. 
tas to Lady-day it shonld be 6, 
and that the scholars should ‘be 
“relieved from the servile atid foul 
office of making their own beds, 
and keeping their chambers clean” 
There are still the original number 
of eighteen prefects in college. The 
first’ ten are “in fall power,” as it 
is termed; the Latin form of ad- 
mission to their office being—“ Bote 
prefectus cum plend potcstate” Be 
sides the responsibility of maintain. 
ing discipline, these have a general 
privilege of fagging all below them, 
with some few privileged exceptions, 
both in chambers and out. Thre five 
seniors—not invariably appointed 
from their standing in the school, 
but “with reference to their char- 
acter and influence for good” *— 
ate “officers:” 1, Prefect of hall, 
who has a general superintendence 
over thé school, and is the recog- 
nised organ of communication be- 
tween boys and master; 2. Prefect 
of library; 8. of school; 4 and 6, 
of chapel. These ten have also 
power over commoners so far as 
discipline is concerned, but not 
to fag them; that being the right 
of the commoner prefects only, of 
whom there are at present thirteen 
—the number being always propor- 
tioned to the number of boys in 
commoners. The’ remaining e¢ight 
college prefects (ealled in‘ Winehes- 
ter tongue Bluchers) have a more 
limited authority, confined to cham- 
bers and the quadrangle; the form 
of making these is— Praficio te 
sociis concameralibus.” At least 
two prefects are located in each of 
the seven chambers,—one from. the 
first seven ia rank, and one from 
the next seven; the juniors are also 
divided into tanks of seven, and out 
ofeach rank the prefects, accordin 
to their seniority, choose one eac 
to fill wp the nambers in their own 
clamber; 80 that each chamber has, 
to a certain extent, ties and associa- 
tions of its own, ; 

At present the hour for chapél is 
6.45 in summer, and 7 in winter 
(sometimes, in very ¢evld weather, 





See Dr. Moberly’s admirable ‘ Letters on Public Schools, p. 97. 
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7.30 by. special license); “ first 
peal” always ringing three-quarters 
of an hour beforehand, when the 
junior in each ehamber has to get 
up at once; but seldom does a 
senidr turn out before “second 
peal,” which leaves him some fifteen 
minutes for a hurried toilet. The 
chapel service lasts half an hour, and 
first school begins at 7.30; after 
which comes breakfast, served in 
hall, Middle school is from 9 to 
12, comprising two distinct lessons, 
one in classics, the other in mathe- 
matics or modern languages, Third 
school is from 3 o'clock until 6 
—also for two lessons, as before, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays are half- 
holidays, or, as the Winchester term 
is, “ half-remedies,”* when there is 
no third school; but an hour. in 
summer and two hours in winter 
(from 4 till 6), called “ books-cham- 
ber-time,” is expected to be em- 
loyed in working under the super- 
intendence of the “ Bible-clerk,”t 
as the prefect in daily “course” is 
termed, who is responsible for a 
decent amount of order and silence 
at these hours. Whole “ remedies” 
are occasionally given on a Tuesday 
or Thursday, at the request of the 
prefect. of hall; when, in accord- 
ance with ancient custom, the head- 
master intrusts him with a ring, 
which he keeps for the day, and 
the motto on which — commendat 
rarior usus—is a hint that such re- 
uest is not to be made too often, 
n these days four hours are em- 
ployed at “‘books-chambers.” Satur- 
day, by a singular exception to the 
practice of almost all schools, is not 
@ half-remedy; but the afternoon 
school ends at five, at which hour 
there is chapel. On Sundays there 
is morning chapel at 8, breakfast at 
9, and at 10 the whole school at- 
tends the service (litany and a ser- 
mon) at the Cathedral, where place 
is allotted them in the choir, two 
oaken arm-chairs forming seats of 
honour for the two senior prefects. 
There is a Scripture or Greek Testa- 
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ment lesson at 4, and evening chapel 
at 5. On the afternoons of half- 
remedies, when the weather allows, 
the whole school, in pairs, each boy 
with his socius (according to the 
founder’s rule—sociati omnes ince- 
dunto) under the command of the 
prefect of hall, start from college 
at 2 pm. for “Hills;” the breezy 
downs about a mile south-east of 
the college, called St, Catherine's 
Hill, which has always formed 
the supplementary playground for 
Wykehamists, ere Whitehead 
used to lie and read his favourite 
‘ Atlantis,’ and compose abundant 
poetry perhaps not much worse than 
in his laureated days. Tere also, 
in days within the memory of many, 
a badger-bait was the great ex- 
citement provided for less poetic 
spirits, on extraordinary occasions; 
but now the time (an hour an 
a half) is usually spent in walks in 
the adjoining country within cer- 
tain bounds, with an occasional pa- 
per-chase or game at football. At 
other times a college-boy is more 
strictly confined te bounds than 
is the case at any other public 
school; the gates being kept strictly 
locked, and no exit allowed except 
into “Meads”—the playground at 
the baek of the college, containing 


_about two acres, with good foot- 


ball and cricket-ground, and _fives- 
courts—or into College Street as 
far as the bookseller’s. The present 
warden has given a degree of 
liberty , which is much valued— 
“leave out” to the whole school 
from 12 to 1, within certain bounds 
which do not include the city; for 
any business which a boy re 
in..the streets, special leave to 
be obtained... Supper—consisting of 
bread and cheese, or beef (on alter- 
nate nights), and beer, for prefects; 
bread and butter and tea for in- 
feriors,—is served out at 6; which 
leaves the services of the juniors at 
liberty if required for toasting, &c., at 
the “prefect’s mess” at 6.30; those 
official personages enjoying the pri- 





* i. e. Remissionis dies. Saints’ days only are called “holidays.” , 
+ He has a scob ap oy to him in school, near the door, with the inseri 
‘N x 


tion, TQ AEI ANA 


‘TH. His original office was to read the Bible at m 
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vileges of having tea, coffee, &c., 
made for them by their “ valets” in 
chambers from that hour until 7.30. 
From then until prayers at 8.45 is 
“toy-time”—supposed to be occu- 
pied in preparing the work for the 
next day, but when it may be easily 
concluded a good deal besides goes 
on, not. provided for by any college 
statutes, however comprehensive. 
All the chambers are supposed to 
be locked and quiet by 9o’clock. A 
certain quantity of bread is given 
out in hall at 6.30 for use in cham- 
bers, but there is no regular meal 
after the 6 o’clock tea or supper; 
though there are often surreptitious 
cookings of tea and coffee, and 
other accessories, on the “ half-fag- 
got” on the hearth; not less enjoyed, 


because liable to sudden interrup-' 


tion and punishment by the second- 
master, if he makes, as he is sup- 
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posed occasionally to do, a round of 
inspection. It was at such little 
suppers that Tom Warton (who ought 
to have been a Wykehamist) when 
living with his brother the Doctor, 
delighted to assist; hiding himself, 
like a great boy, when Dr. Warton 
happened to come round; and do- . 
ing the “impositions” of Latin 
verse inflicted upon his young 
fellow-culprits, ed-time is 9.15 
for the juniors; for the prefects, 10, 
In commoners the hours are much 
the same. It will be found on cal- 
culation that the average day’s work 
expected from a boy at Winchester 
is rather more than seven hours; 
quite sufficient, if fairly employed, 
But when working for “standing 
up time,” or election-day, a zealous 
boy will give up a good deal more 
time than this.* 

Dinner is now at 1.15, for which 





* At these times a good deal of extra reading is done, and strange devices are 
adopted to secure early waking in the morning. One very original alarm—known 
as a “scheme”—is of venerable antiquity, and deserves notice, though. not very 
easy to describe. A hat-box (or some such article) is hung by a string over a boy’s 
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1. Cutting the hours (an inch of candle is allowed per honr). 2. The functior, or 
' 


eandle-sconce, to which the string is tied. The rus 
3. The “scheme” 


of loose paper, which burns the string. 
alight, 5, The “scheme” cad/s, 


light burns down to the bundle 
arranged, 4 The paper 


head as he lies in bed, the string being fastened to the wall, and a rushlight so 
arranged as to burn it through at a certain hour; when down comes the hat-box 
yee sleeper’s head. The boy who wishes to be called may probably be a pre- 


e 


t; but it need hardly be said that the head upon which 


is a junior’s, 


2 hat-box descends 





— * - 
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only half an hour is allowed, It is 
rather singular that, in this respect, 
a step has been backwards, so far 
as modern habits are concerned, 
In the last generation, Wykeham’s 
scholars dined more fashionably; 
the old “supper” at 6, consisting 
of roast mutton and bread (no ve- 

tables), had become virtually their 
Scner-ithe original dinner of hot 
boiled beef at 12.45 being looked 
upon in the light of an early Janch; 
and since they then breakfasted so 
late as 10 o'clock, the appetite was 
not keen enongh to relish a dish 
which is always found to be dis- 
tasteful on constant repetition, so 
that commonly the plates of boiled 
beef went into the “tub” before- 
mentioned, and served to mend the 
fare of the prisoners in the county 
jail, while the boys made their 

ncheon on bread and cheese, 
Now, meat is only served once in 
the day, at the early dinner; beef 
on Mondays and Thursdays, and 
mutton on the other days, with the 
ordinary vegetables, bread, and 
cheese’; and pudding twice in the 
week. The choristers still wait at 
table—the only representatives of 
that class of poor scholars, “servi- 
tors," whom our schools and uni- 
versities forinerly maintained. They 
are now usually the sons of trades- 
men in the city, and have a sepa- 
rate school of their own in Qollege 
Street, though they still stand on 
the college roll as “third book ;” 
but formerly they seem to have 
been of somewhat higher grade, 
were eligible to scholarships, and 
in the roll of 1683 several of them 
appear in fifth and fourth book. 
Their little grey dresses are fur- 
nished them from a legacy of good 
John Fromond aforesaid. 

The Election-day, both for Win- 
chester and New Oollege, is on the 
Tuesday next after the 7th of July 
(St. Thomas A’Beckett), when the 
Warden of New College, Oxford, 


with two of his fellows, called the 
“posers” (or at one time, Lien = 
visors ”), arrive at the college, w 
they are received with an. oration 
“ad portas” by the senior scholar.* 

In old times, they always rode down 
from Oxford with their servants be-' ~ 
hind them, making Newbury their 
half-way house, where they seem 
to have supped upon a very liberal 
scale. A regulation of the founder 
provided that they shall not bring 
with them more than six horses, 
They had presents given them by 
the Winchester society; for in-: 
stance, in 1417, a scarlet cape for 
the warden, and a “ burry” (or cap) 
for each of the posers; and they 
in their turn, complimented “the 
warden and Mrs, Harris,” and “ Mr, 
and Mrs. Schoolmaster” (in 1633) 
with Oxford gloves. In the year 
of the plague, when Winchester 
was infected, the Election was held 
at Newbury; the electors from the 
two colleges meeting there. The 
practice of riding down on horse- 
beck was continued by Dr. Gaunt- 
lett, Warden of New College, until 
1822, when be was in his 70th 
year; he also slept at Newbury by 
the way, and gave a dinner there 
to all Wykehamists who chose to 
attend. is 

The Oxford visitors, on their ar- 
rival, proceed at once to “ Election 
chamber,” to hear any complaints 
which the boys may have to preter. 
This is called the “scrutiny ;” the 
seven senior prefects, and the seven 
juniors in chambers (one from each 
chamber), are separately questioned ; 
but complaints are seldom made, 
Next morning the exuminaticn for 
election of scholars to New College 
begins—no longer in the renowned 
“ Election Chamber” itself, but in 
the long “ Warden’s Gallery,” as 
more convenient for the purpose; 
all prefects who are of standing to 
leave the school are examined, with 
any others who choose. As a rule, 





* Two other speeches are spoken in school just before their arrival : 1, ‘ Fun 
datoris laudes,’ by the senior “ Founder's kin” scholar; 2, ‘ Hlizabethe et Jacobi 
rg ’ (commonly known as ‘ Elizabeth and Jacob’) by the second scholar on the 
ro 
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fone can be elected who are over 
eighteen on the day of election; all 
éthers are superannuated. Boys, 
however, who bear a good character, 
aud have passed a creditable exa- 
mination at the election before their 
eighteenth birthday, can stand again 
next year. The vacancies used to 
be about nine in two years, but the 
uncertainty attending this was the 
cause of many severe disappoint- 
ments; now, six scholars are elected 
every year, and the competition 
is opened to the commoners. This 
examination usually ends on Satuar- 
day evening, and on Monday the 
“roll” comes ott with the names 
of those elected to Oxford; on 
Tuesday the election to fill vacan- 
cies on the Winchester roll begins. 
This is now entirely a matter of 
competitive scholarship; all boys 
from ten to fourteen are eligible, 
the candidates being subjected to 
two gradations of examination, ac- 
cording to age. There are, on an 
average, about fourteen vacancies 
in college ia the course of the year; 
and a more than safficient number 
of boys are placed “on the roll,” in 
the order of merit, to succeed to 
these vacancies as they occur. 

Election-day is the great college 
festival—both wardens, the posers, 
and resident feilows, all dine on the 
dais in hall, the boys sitting at 
their tables below, with somewhat 
better fare than ordinary, especially 
one ancient dish—~a kind of mince- 
meat—highly popular under the 
name of “stuckling.” One table, 
by a curious traditionary custom, is 
called the “children’s table”—the 
wardens and fellows present each 
choosing one of the junior scholars 
for their “child,” and presenting 
him with a guinea and a luxurious 
dinner at this privileged board. 

The games at Winchester, as at 
most public schools, are almost en- 
tirely confined to cricket, football, 
and fives, The annual matches with 
Eton and Harrow, formerly played 
at Lord’s, have made cricket the 
most popular and historical, The 
first match on record, as played 
against any other school, was their 
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victory over Harrow in 1825, on 
Lord’s ground, when the two bro- 
thers Wordsworth were captains 
of their respective Elevens. Next 
year they beat Harrow and Eton 
successively at  Lord’s; on the 
whole, the Jaurels have been 
pretty evenly divided amongst all 
three schools, Eton having rather 
the best of it, as, from their great 
superiority in nombers, it would 
be only reasonable to expect, COol- 
lege and commoners join, of course, 
to form the Winchester eleven. Of 
late the authorities have thought it 
undesirable, for many reasons, that 
these matches should be played in 
London, bat the Eton and Wim 
chester elevens have been allowed 
to meet alternately on each other’s 
ground and keep up the friendly 
contest. The largest innings on 
record in any Public Schools 
match is that of E. B. Trevilian, 
who played in the eleven four 
years running, and finished with 
126 to his name, against Eton, 
in 1862. None showed more en- 
thusiastic interest in these matches 
than the late excellent warde: 

Robert Speckott Barter—loved an 

respected by all who knew him, 
from the time that he was a boy in 
college (whence he was elected to 
Oxford, over the heads of many 
seniors, at 16), and whose death in 
1860 was a public loss to Winches- 
ter. He had seldom missed a match 
at Lord’s from the time he played in 
the school eleven himself. Ie was a 
tremendous hitter in his day; and 
the remarkable punishment which 
he dealt out to the ball, when he was 
lucky enough to catch it on the 
“half-volley,” has given to a long 
hit of this character at Winchester 
(and even elsewhere) the name of 
‘ta Barter.” His hospitality to the 
stranger eleven, when they came 
down to Winchester to play, en- 


deared him to many Etonians in 
enly a less degree than his own 


Wykebamists, indly and gentle 
as his nature was, beaming out 
from every line of his joyous face, 
he could be rather terrible upon 
jast occasion, ‘Travelling outside 





-_ 
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the coach to Oxford when quite o 
young man, a fellow-passenger, per- 
sisted in using language of gross 
profanity, undeterred by his quiet 
remonstrance. At last that power- 
ful arm seized the ribald by the 
collar, and, holding him out over 
the coach-wheel, Barter vowed to 
drop him if he did not promise to 
be silent. Such maintenance. of 
order and decency -by the strong 
hand falls in exactly with the hum- 
our of all honest-hearted school- 
boys; and the story did, as much 
for their warden’s popularity with 
the successive generations of Wyke- 
hamists as the hardest “drive” he 
ever made on the cricket-ground, 
A memorial of him, such as he 
would most have desired, has not 
long been completed in the taking 
down and rebuilding, with | the 
most scrupulous care and good 
taste, the beautiful tower adjoin- 
ing the chapel, built by Warden 
Thurburn about 1480, which had 
long become so ruinous that the 
fine peal of bells contained in it 
were never suffered to be rung. | It 
is to be known in future as “The 
Tower of the Two Wardens,” 

The Winchester football game is 
peculiar. It is: played “in canvass,” 
as it is called. A portion of Meads, 
some 80 feet by 25, is marked off 
by screens of canvass on each side, 
within which the game is played, 
the two other ends forming the lines 
of goal, across which the ball is to 
be kicked. It is placed in the 
middle of the ground to begin with, 
and a “hot” formed round it, by 
the players stooping down all close 
together, with their heads down, 
and at a given signal trying to force 
the ball or each other away. The 
canvass screens answer te the Rug- 
by “line of touch.” When the ball 
escapes over these, it is returned 
into play by juniors stationed for 
the purpose, and a hot is formed 
afresh. But no verbal description 
could give an adequate notion of the 
game. Matches are usually played 
with six only on each side: aad in 
this respect the Winchester game 
differs eutirely from the exciting 


scene of the Rugby matches, where 
a hundred players, in their parti- 
coloured eaps and jerseys, may be 
seen carrying on the struggle at 
once. But the game is fierce enough 
after its own fashion, there having 
been two broken legs during the 
present seasén. The great annual 
match is that between the “ first 
sixes” of commoners and college, 
played on, “egg-flip day,” as the 
founder's) commemoration day (the 
first Thursday in Deeember) is po- 
pularly. called, But the more at- 
tractive match (at any rate to a 
stranger) is between twenty-two of 
each, on the 5th of November, 
Owing to the increased numbers 
of commoners, the college has had 
enough to do of late to hold its 
own in these matehes. Great ex- 
ertions are being made just at pre- 
sent, to effect some kind of adjust- 
ment of football rules in general, 
so as to adopt one universal code, 
under which matches between the 
different schools may ‘be played, as 
in the case of cricket, The success 
of any such movement, however, 
is very: doubtful. 

The breaking-up ceremonies at 
Winchester are peculiar and inte- 
resting, though some of ‘their pic- 
turesque medieyalism has disap- 
peared of late years, Some, of in- 
termediate date, are perhaps less 
to be regretted. The scholars no 
longer rush out of gates after early 
chapel on the last dark morning of 
the winter half-year, each with a 
blazing birch broom, up College 
Street and along the wall of the 
close up to the old White Hart 
Inn, where a sumptuous breakfast 
was prepared, before the chaises 
started for their respective destina- 
tion, -This curious: torch-race (in 
which the burning birch must have 
had a symbolical meaning), long 
the terror of old ladies who lived 
on the line of the course, gave 
place subsequently to a race of the 
senior boys in sedan chairs. Top- 
boots are now no longer considered 
by young gentlemen of twelve; 
“your only wear” to go home in; 
although the term for them—gomers 








(i.¢., go-homers)—still survives in the 
Winchester dictionary. Great were 
the struggles of the happy posses- 
sors, with the aid of soap and other 
lubricators, to get into them: and the 
bootmakers were always in attend- 
ance on that morning to assist’ in 
the operation. Still greater must 
have been the difficulty in some in- 
stances, when boys from a distance 
had travelled two days and a night 
on the top of a coach, to get them off 
again, Railway stations and cabs 
have destroyed much of the poetry 
of “going-home.” But the beautiful 
old hymn, “Jam lucis orto sidere,” 
is still sung in procession, round the 
“sands” of chamber-court, on the 
last morning of the summer half- 
year, on coming out of chapel, by 
the whole y; the head and 
second masters, followed by the 
grace-singers, leading the way. On 
the six last Saturdays, just be- 
fore going to Hills, the old Wyke- 
hamist melody, which all schools 
have borrowed frofn them in some 
form or other, “Dulce Domum,” 


is poured forth lustily in hall, the 
old “Domum tree” having’ long 


disappeared. It was on the bark 
of that tree, according to the old 
legend, which one can only trust 
was a fiction, that an unhappy boy 
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confined in college during the holi- 
days—or forgotten by cruel par- 
ents, for both versions are given— 
carved those longing words, and 
composed in his solitary hours the 
melody to which they are still sung; 
dying, says the story, of a broken 
heart, just as the holidays were end- 
ing. Wykehamists’ must have 3 
taste for the sensational, for they 
have a “haunted” place in com- 
moners, and a “bloody hand,” very 
distinctly visible on the wall of 
seventh chamber (probably the 
cognisance of some young baronet), 
about which little college-boys are 
told a terrible tale; how, in days 
gone by, a tyrant prefect in that 
chamber made the lives of two 
young brothers so miserable, that 
the elder resolved to deliver him- 
self by taking the oppressor’s life. ’ 
Armed with a sharp knife, he stole 
one night to his bed-side, and, 
feeling for the sleeper’s breast, 
plunged in his weapon to the 
heart; and found, to his horror, 
that he had killed his brother, 
who for some reason had been 
made to take the prefect’s place. 
But we are getting back again into 
the boundless domain of legend, 
and it is time for us, too to 
“ break-up,” 
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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN VOLHYNIA, 


Tue protracted resistance offered 
by the Poles to the forces which 
the Russian Government have em- 
ployed to quell the national move- 
ment, and the complicated diplo- 
matic action to which it bas given 
rise, have invested the insurrection 
with a deeper interest than we were 
disposed to accord to it when hos- 
tilities first broke out in January 
last. Even among the Poles them- 
selves there were not many at that 
time who were sanguine enough to 
believe that a few scattered bands 
of ill-armed insurgents could keep 
at, bay the armies of the Ozar, ex- 
cept for a month or six weeks; and 
the Cabinets of Europe, unwilling 
to commit themselves to the so- 
lution of the most difficult ques- 
tion which the nationality problem 
presents, showed considerable hesi- 
tation before they recognised either 
the necessity or the duty of diplo- 
matic interference. Had it been 
otherwise, it is probable that the 
question would ere this have been 
set at rest, in one sense or the other: 
unfortunately, the course which the 
great Powers have pursued through- 
out has operated in a manner cal- 
culated to produce the very result 
they most wished to avoid; and if 
the task which must now inevitably 
sooner or later devolve upon Enu- 
rope be more encompassed with 
difficulties than it would have been 
at the outset, it is to the timid and 
vacillating policy of the interven- 
ing Cabinets that this is due. The 
insurrection was not three months 
‘old when it first fell to my lot to 
visit Galicia and the kingdom of 
Poland, and I embodied in the 
pages of this Magazine* the result 
of my experiences upon that occa- 
sion. It was then evident to the 
most casual observer that the for- 
ces at work were under-estimated 


abroad, and that while the Poles 
could never pers to drive the Rus- 
sians out of Poland, they could 
keep the question open, if they met 
with sufficient applause and encou- 
ragement from the great Powers, 
until the great Powers. conld not 
consistently with their dignity re- 
frain from interference, that 
applause and encouragement been 
withheld, it is probable that. lo 
ere this the insurrection in Poland 
would have collapsed; had, on the 
other hand, a more , threatening 
attitude been maintained towards 
Russia, it is no less likely that that 
Power would have yielded. The 
middle course taken kept the in- 
surrection upon its legs, and ren- 
dered Galicia as interesting a coun- 
try to visit in September as I had 
already found it in March. I there- 
fore determined to go over the 
old ground again, with the view o 
jadging what change six months 
had worked upon the prospects of 
the movement, upon the temper of 
the people, and upon the policy of 
the Austrian Government. 
In the first instance, however, I 
was anxious to cross the frontier, 
and traverse the Russian province 
of Volhynia as far as Kamienetz 
Podolsky, as the accounts which 
were published with reference to 
the condition of that part pf the 
country, were most conflicting, the 
Poles maintaining that the elements 
of insurrection existed abundantly, 
and only reqaired encouragement to 
blaze forth; the Russians, on the 
other hand, declaring that the pro- 
vince was profoundly tranquil, and 
that, with the exception of a few 
landed proprietors, the loyalty of 
the population was to be thorongh- 
ly counted upon, That the Poles 
were sincere in believing in the por 
sibility of spreading the revolt , 





* See Numbers for June, July, and Auguat, 
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this part of the Rassian dominions, is 
sufficiently demonstrated by the fact 
that they organised a large band 
under Wysocki for the purpose of 
invading, it; while the disaster 
which overwhelmed the expsdition 
at its outset strengthened the public 
conviction in favour of the correct- 
ness of the Russian statements on 
the subject. In this latter case, 
however, it would scarcely seem 
that the internal condition of the 
province warranted the extreme 
measures resorted to by the Rus- 
sians to maintain a tranquillity 
which, according to their own as- 
sertions, was not in danger; and IT 
‘was anxious to judge for myself 
whether the charges of cruelty 
brought against the Russian admi- 
nistration were true so far as they 
applied to Volhynia, and: to what 
extent the population sympathised 
in the national movement. As the 
scene of my projected expedition 
was beyond railways, or even the 
appliances of posting in civilised 
countries, it became necessary to 
invest in @ carriage at Lemberg; 
and I neg 8g: two mornings, in 
company with a friend, in investi- 
gating the mysterious workings of 
the Jewish mind in the matter of 
bargain and sale. Were it not that 
the greasy fraternity are as ready to 
prey upon each other as upon the 
unsophisticated stranger, the case 
of the latter would be indeed de- 
plorable ; fortunately, however, in 
fighting over his carcass, they de- 
vour gach other to such an extent, 
that ® the end they become them- 
selves utterly enfeebled and pros- 
trate, and he has only to seize the 
propitious moment when they are 
exhausted by the fierceness of their 
competition and overthrown by mu- 
tual treachery, to find them completé- 
ly at his mercy. ~There is an exhila- 
tating excitement in secretly con- 
spiring with a Jew in a dark arch- 
way a3 to the best mode of “doing” 
his brother, which probably arises 
from the suspicion which haunts 
you throughout that you are your- 
self the victim. In this case the 
best plan is again to conspire against 
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your late co-conspirator, and so on, 
until you have a string of traitors, 
There is no difficulty in effecting 
this, as they infest the streets; and 
these ringleted Hebrews, with their 
big boots, tall hats, and long coats, 
in every stage of grease, are cone 
stantly proffering their services to 
be employed against each other: 
indeed, there is something super 
natural in their cognisance, not 
merely of your wants, but of the 
steps you have already taken to 
satisfy them, and of the various 
members of the tribe you have 
already consulted in the matter. 
Two qualities only are necessary to 
enable you to triumph victoriously 
in the keen and exciting straggle— 
patience and decision: show the 
slightest anxiety to conclude the 
bargain, or the slightest hesitation 
as to whether or not you ought to 
accept it, and you are irretrievably 
lost, On the whole, though occa- 
sionally victimised, 1 am decidedly 
grateful to that section of the race 
which overrans this corner of Eu- 
rope. Their powers of performi 
every description of service, provid- 
ed they are paid for it, are unlim- 
ited; without them the traveller 
would be without a compass on a 
stormy ocean; with them he has a 
compass that never deceives him, so 
long as he has the magnetic pote, in 
the form of his purse, in his pocket. 
Thus it was that, after two days of 
patient, and I may say conscienti- 
ons, intrigue, and after having ex- 
plored the recesses of almost ever, 
coach-house in Lemberg, we ulti- 
mately purchased, for the sum of 
£9, an excellent, roomy conveyance, 
with C springs and strong axles, in 
which we journeyed for more than 
a month—traversing upwards of a 
thousand miles, and never once 
having to do more than tighten 
the screws. The Jew who ulti- 
mately effected this bargain for us 
received a tenth of the sum as his 
commission. It took us a night to 
t from Lemberg to Brody, a Jew- 
inhabited town, containing the 
usual square, with arcades all round, 
end arcades forming a marketplace 
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in the centre, where only this one 
class of the population buzz and 
swarm, and almost forcibly drag 
you into odoriferous corners to buy 
things you don’t want, and where 
the women, with greasy plaits of 
false hair, which last them a life- 
time, twined round their heads, try 
to persuade you, with soft glances, 
to leave some of yonr riches on 
their counter. As we were both 
ignorant of Russian, we had pro- 
cured a servant at Lemberg, a snub- 
nosed individual, who gave a some- 
what indistinct account of his 
former life, was vague as to his 
nationality, and incoherent in his 
general conversation. |§ However, 
we were obliged to close with him 
at the last moment for want of a 
better; and with this questionable 
addition to our party we started 
about ten o’clock one fine autumn 
morning for the Russian frontier; 
four little rats of pores dragged 
us painfully across the sandy plain, 
which extends eastward, and which 
near the frontier is covered with a 
dense pine-forest. Here the deep 
sand forces us to walk, and our 
coachman explains to us that in 
these extensive woods the ill-fated 
expedition of Wysocki collected 
prior to their attack upon Radzi- 
viloff. Emerging from their dark 
recesses, we debouch upon a plain 
which was the scene of the disaster, 
But first we are detained at the 
Austrian frontier, and go throngh 
the necessary passport formalities; 
a mile beyond it is the first Russian 
icket, where an ill-looking Mongol 
is keeping guard over a sentry-box 
made of the boughs of trees: in the 
distance a group of Cossacks, with 
lovg lances and shaggy ponies, are 
straggling over the plain towards 
the town of Radziviloff, now visible 
in the distance, In crossing this 
piece of country the Poles suffered 
severely from the Russian arlillery, 
but they were not finally checked 
as we were at the barrier. This is 
placed on a narrow strip of land 
which divides a marshy pond from 
a reedy lake—a disinal swamp ex- 
ending indefinitely round the po- 
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sition, and rendering it, in every: 
respect, one most undesirable to 
attack, and easy to defend. 

We were detained for some time 
outside the high gate which, flank- 
ed by stiff palisades and guarded 
by a couple of sentries, barred our 
further progress; and if we could 
only have foreseen the annoyance 
to which we were to be e 
upon the other side, we should 
not have been so anxious to pass 
through’: however, we waited pa- 
tiently, until, at the expiration of 
an hour, we received permission to 

*drive on, when the gates were in- 
stantly closed behind us, and we 
found ourselves impounded in an 
enclosure, the exit from which was 
also a guarded gate, while there 
was just room on the causeway for 
a custom-house and guard-room. 
We were instantly surrounded by 
half-a-dozen officials, and our Jug- 
gage was soon‘ranged in the veran- 
duh for inspection, and became a 
centre of attraction for other way- 
farers, impounded like ourselves, 
waiting for their passports, and 
who were glad of the distraction 
which the’ examination of our 
effects afforded.. These were, for 
the most part, Jews or peasants 
the former especially swarmed here 
as elsewhere. Meanwhile the car- 
riage was being minutely examined, 
the pockets and lining were care- 
fully inspected, and then the atten- 
tion of the authorities was concen- 
trated upon ourselves. Just as the 
operation was beginning, however, 
our feelings received .a sudden shock 
by the announcement that our ser- 
vant was found to be a compromised 
person, if not an actua) insurgent— 
that his name was down in the police 
records, that he -was a Russian sub- 
ject, and that we should, in all 
probabilitv, be deprived of his ser- 
vices, ‘after having enjoyed them 
ouly a few hours, In vain did he 
protest that they must have mis- 
taken him for somebody else; his 
forbidding countenance seemed to 
give the lie to his assertions; end 
we felt that his connection with 
us threw a sericus doubt over the 
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respectability of his masters, All 
this time our clothes were being 
taken out of our portmanteans, and, 
after being separately examined, 
thrown in a pile in the yard. The 
shirts were carefully shaken out, 
the lining of the coats was felt; a 
piece of old newspaper, in which 
boots had been wrapped up, was 
laid on one side for further inspec- 
tion; a very harmless map of the 
country, & ‘Bradshaw's Railway 
Guide, a French novel, and half a 
sheet of note-paper, which was 
written over, and which I had ac- 
cidentally left in my _blotting-book, + 
were all placed together as objects 
of suspicion. Still we were sanguine 
as to the ultimate result, when sud- 
denly a breast-pin—which I had 
bought some months previously, on 
account of its antique form, at Cra- 
cow—was seized upon triumphantly. 
I could not deny that the device 
was a Polish eagle; and when I 
offered to present it to the inspector 
as a proof of the little value I placed 
upon it, he shrank back with horror. 
From this moment the chain of 
evidence against us was complete; 
a rebel servant, a map, a breast-pin, 
and a ‘Bradshaw.’ Our treacherous 
intentions were indeed made so 
clear by these last three articles 
that the ‘servant was no longer 
necessary, and the head official 
frankly told us that it was all a 
mistake, and that he was not known 
to them at all. It was evident that 
they had begun with securing some- 
thing fatal against us, in case they 
should fail in seizing anything 
really dangerous; but having got 
the breast-pin, it was no longer 
necessary to assert that we had an 
insurgent fur a domestic. Our fate 
was already sealed; still our ordeal 
‘was not ended. Leaving our rai- 
ment piled outside, we were now 
each ushered separately into a small 
room, and accompanied by an in- 
spector and a searcher, were sub- 
mitted to a close personal. exami- 
nation, Every pocket was turned 
out, our arms and legs carefully 
felt, strange hands  dexterously 
explored hidden recesses under 
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our waisteoats and between our 
shoulders; but the only objects 
found in my pocket were a metallic 
note-book, and a note containing a 
few simple lines of introduction to 
a gentleman in Volhynia who has 
never taken part in the movement, 
and is stjll residing at large on. his 
property. With these trophies add- 
ed to the list, the inspector took 
his final leave, and we returned to 
sit in our carriage and await the 
result. The process above described 
had already lasted three hours, and 
time wore on without any pro- 
spect of release. Our only amuse- 
ment was watching the inspection 
of fresh passengers, as others had 
done to us, We saw sacks of pro- 
duce prodded with iron rods, and 
an admonitory prod given to the 
owner as a finish; we saw .one 
male stripped after another, for the 
common herd were not treated as 
we were to @ private room, but 
made to undress unceremoniously 
in the roal; and we saw females * 
subjected to examination in public 
—not, indeed, te the extent of un- 
dressing, but of a personal inspec- 
tion too minute to be pleasant, 
while every article of their wearin 
apparel was shaken out as ours 
been for the benefit of the bystand- 
ers. And we saw Jews kicked and 
cuffed more heartily than usually 
falls even to their lot; but they 
drive a thriving traffic on these 
frontiers in times too trying for any 
other merchant; and if they receive 
abundance of kicks, they make half- 
pence to an extent which fully com- 
pensates them, and thus reverse the 
old proverb, But even these scenes 
after a time become monotonous, 
and the feeling of indignation they 
occasionally roused was not calcu- 
lated to allay our growing impa- 
tience. We had arrived at the fron- 
tier at mid-day, and had now been 
just eight hours confined to our 
carriage. We could hear nothing 
as to our fate; the evening was ra- 
pidly closing in; it was twelve hours 
since we had eaten a light breakfast; 
and what with hunger, vexation, 
and uncertainty, the stuck of phi- 
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losophy which had sopported us 
through the trials of the day was be- 
gioning to be exhansted, Then we 
were objects of, derision, curiosity, 
or compassion to the crowd, sccord- 
ing to the temperament of the in- 
dividuals who composed it, The 
soldiers grinned at us in evident 
amusement at our predicament, until 
we came to hate them separately 
and collectively. I can even now 
recall to my recollection the repul- 
sive lineaments of their respective 
Tartar physiognomies. The em- 
ployés looked at us with curiosity, 
wondering what on earth induced 
two Englishmen to place themselves 
voluntarily in their clutches, a sen- 
timent in which I began equally to 
share: the Christian passengers felt 
for us probably as much compassion 
as we did for them; while the Jews 
vainly strove to hit upon some de- 
vice by which we might be turned 
fo pecuniary account. 

At last came a message from the 
general gommanding in chief, to the 
effect that he would be glad to see 
us. The long closed portals opened 
wide to Jet us through, and we found 
ourselves in the broad muddy streets 
of the straggling Russian town. Up- 
on reaching the General's residence, 
we were given to understand by ‘an 
aide-de-camp that the eight hours’ 
delay had been caused by a deli- 
beration on the part of General 
Kreuter as to whether, consider- 
ing our evidently dangerous char- 
acter, he could permit us to 
enter the country, and that he 
had reluctantly been compelled to 
decide against our admission. As 
this seemed scarcely warranted by 
the objects found in our luggage, 
we asked permission to see his Ex- 
cellency, who shortly afterwards ap- 
peared himself, and informed us 
that the only concession he could 
make in our favour was to send us 
to Kief, the seat of government, to 
which city the breast-pin, the piece 
of ald newspaper, the ‘ Bradshaw,’ 
the sheet of note-paper, the map, 
the French novel, and the metallic 
note-book, would be safely  for- 
warded, and there delivered to us, 
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if, in the opinion of General Annen- 
koff, tie Governor, we deserved to 
have them back. We now began 
to suspect the real cause of tle de- 
lay. It was evident that General 
Kreuter and General Annerkoff had 
been in hot telegraphic communica- 
tion on our account, and that the 
result was the alternative now pre- 
sented to us, of proceeding to Kief 
or returning to Austria. As Kief 
was distant about four days’ jour- 
ney in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which we wished to 
go, we declined the opportunity 
afforded to us of seeing this part of 
Rassia, and requested to know ex- 
actly the reason of our not being 
allowed to go to Kamienetz. Even 
the General could hardly venture 
to find in the confiscated articles 
alone a sufficient cause for our pro- 
hibition, so he added to it a pater- 
nal. solicitude for our safety. The 
country, he said, was in such a 
disturbed condition that he could 
not answer for our safety. As at 
this time the St. Petersburg journals 
were insisting that Volhynia was 
profoundly tranquil, we were rather 
surprised to find the assertions of 
the Poles to the contrary thug 
strongly corroborated by so good an 
authority—at the same time, we 
expressed our willingness to incur 
the risk. It did indeed seem curi- 
ous, if, as was assumed, we were 
dangerous Polish emissaries, that 
our safety should be a matter of 
much concern to the Russians; 
wMile it was evident that in that 
character the only ‘thing we had to 
fear was from their own soldiery 
who, if they murdered two unarmed 
travellers, would fully justify the 
reports which were current of their 
cruelty. However, we did not think 
it expedient to submit these arga- 
ments; probably the order} and not 
the logic, had been transmitted by 
telegraph, and both we and the 
General had to obey it: indeed, swe 
had no reason to complain of the 
latter, who had treated us_ with 
much civility, and most likely ex- 
ceeded his instructions when he 
good-naturedly gavé us permissign 
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to pass the night in the village. It 
was now late, and we were famish- 
ing; as usual, we had recourse to a 
Jew in our extremity, who possessed 
a miserable cottage, which he called 
an inn, and where at least we found 
tough meat and dirty. mattresses, 
Our Brody driver, who had been in 
a state of revolt all day, was soothed 
by a large gratuity; and the wretch- 
ed nags which had shared our mis- 
ery were at last detached from the 
carriage in which they had spent 
twelve hours without food. Finally, 
under the benign influence of a 
Russian somvovar and tobacco, we 
consoled ourselves for the fatigues 
and disappointments of the day. 

We employed our first hour of 
the following morning in_ strolling 
about the village. There was not 
much to be seen—low houses in 
ragged gardens, or rather waste 
plots of ground, detached from each 
other and surrounded by walls 
from the streets, which are over- 
shadowed by avenues of trees, and 
in winter are knee-deep in mud, 
that is exchanged for dust in sum- 
mer. The principal element in the 

pulation seemed to be military ; 
soldiers were loitering in every 
direction, as it was rumoured that 
another expedition was destined to 
cross the frontier in the neighbour- 
hood ; troops were massed here in 
large quantities, and all the neces- 
sary dispositions made to give the 
insurgents a warm reception. I 
afterwards heard that an attempt 
was subsequently made to cross the 
frontier higher up, which had re- 
sulted in failure. The streets of 
Radziviloff had been the scene of 
bloody fighting, a few weeks prior 
toour visit, in consequence of the 
ill-judged attempts on the part of 
Wysocki and the leaders of the ex- 
pedition to take possession of the 
town. Not warned by the fatal dis- 
aster of Miechow, which cost the 
livés of so many brave men, the 
Poles seem to think that the cap- 
ture of a town is a profitable mili- 
tary operation. As the Russians 
are nearly always superior in num- 
bers, they only require the advan- 
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tageous position afforded by the 
streets of a town to render the 
chances of their assailants hopeless; 
and it did not require a military | 
eye to see that Radziviloff might 
be successfully defended against a 
much larger force than the Poleg 
could possibly bring against it. On 
our return to our humble abode, we 
found a Polish gentleman who had 
arrived for the purpose of paying 
his contribution into the coffers 
of the Russian Government, for 
the suppression of the rebellion in 
which he sympathised. He was 
afraid to be seen speaking to us; 
indeed, we had already found, on 
the previous evening, that we were 
spurned by one cr two of the “re- 
spectable” inbabitants; but this 
poor man would have been only 
too glad to pour out his woes to us 
had he dared, for he soon saw that 
we were to be trusted; but he hur- 
ried away after giving vent to 
curse and @ groan, saying he had 
sc lingered in our company too 
ong. 

We were by this time more anxi- 
ous to leave Russia than we had 
been to enter it; indeed, in the 
course of several visits to that 
country, I have invariably; found 
this to be the case. The only in- 
convenience is, that instead of be- 
ing glad to get rid of one, the offi- 
cials make as many difficulties in 
letting you out as they do in let- 
ting you in. We had given up our 
passports on the previous morning, 
and had never seen them since, 
and of course we could not leave 
the country until they bad been re- 
turned to us. So we found our- 
selves again sitting disconsolately 
in our carriage between the wooden 
gatese The real object of this de- 
tention was to extort a heavy 
bribe, without which, we were 
assured, we should never get our 
passports: indeed, one cf the 
minor employés, taking compas- 
sion upon us, informed us in an 
under-tone that if we wished to get 
our passports back we must make it 
worth the Director’s while to 
give them up. If our informant 
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expected a fee for this piece of in- 


‘telligence, he was disappointed; and 


the rapid transition from silkiness 
to sulkiness which his manner un- 
derwent when he found we were 
obdurate warranted the suspicion. 
If we were to be treated to twenty- 
four hours of worry in Russia, we 
determined not to pay for the Jux- 
ury as well, The only melancholy 
satisfaction remaining to us was the 
reflection that we had caused a 
great deal of trouble to everybody, 
and been a source of profit to no 
one. So we sat obstinately in our 
carriage, and the crowd of the day 
before stared and laughed and won- 
dered. It was a mystery to the 
whole world of Radziviloff, em- 
ployés incladed, that we should be 
too dangerous to be admitted into 
the country, and yet not dangerous 
enough to be imprisoned, It did 
not seem that the middle course of 
tarning people back had ever yet 
been adopted at Radziviloff, and 
the speculations of the night be- 
fore as to our character and pu 
reached a much higher pitch in the 
morning. At last our patience was 
exhausted, and before either the 
ard or the officials suspected our 
esign, we jumped out of the oar- 
riage, ran back through the wicket 
which led into the town, and 
hurried straight to the General’s 
house, with the view of laying our 
complaints before him. Just as we 
reached the gate, the shout of a 
breathless official reached our ears; 
the sulky had again become the 
silky one. “Our passports were 
ready ;” “ what a hurry we were in!” 
“the Director was waiting to offer 
us every facility,” &. We found 
on our return that our rash towards 
the General’s had produced quite a 
magical effect; there was empresse- 
ment everywhere. One man hand- 
ed us our passports covered with 
Russian writing, another presented 
me with my breast-pin and letter 
of introduction, together with the 
metallic note-book. The map had 
been altogether confiscated, and for- 
warded to Kief as a glaring evi- 
dence of the deep-laid plot ‘ia 


which we had been implicated. 
As this map bas been bought by 
my friend at Artaria’s in Vienna, 
and chosen expressly because it 
was devoid of every political char- 
acter, we may hope that the official 
mind of Kief is still intently absorb- 
ed in the futile attempt to discover 
the hidden significance which it 
may contain. But the most’ singu- 
lar instance of aberration of intellect 
on the part of froutier functionaries 
which ever came under my notice, 
was to be found in the importance 
which they attached to the ‘ Brad- 
shaw,’ the French novel, and the piece 
of dirty old newspaper: these were 
carefully made into a packet, and 
intrusted to the charge of a mounted 
Oussack, who was to accompany 
us to the Austrian frontier. On no 
account would they trust these 
dangerous books in the carriage 
with us, We even offered to leave 
‘Bradshaw’ behind us as a token 
of our friendship, on condition that 
they would read it; but, seeing 
that we had determined not to cor- 
rupt them with money, they became 
incorruptible when it came to tak- 
ing a literary present, and conscien- 
tiously insisted upon returning us 
that valuable work. hus, after 
having spent exactly twenty-four 
hours in Volhynia, the greater part 
of the time between two gates, we 
bade a final farewell to the pro- 
vinces of Russian Poland, and ca- 
reered over the plain towards 
Brody, preceded aiways by a’ fero- 
cious - looking Cossack 
‘Bradshaw.’ On arriving at the 
Austrian frontier, he presented it 
to us with great form and ceremony, 
as if he was restoring us our a 
of which, after an unsu 
combat with an honourable enem % 
we had been temporarily deprived ; 
while we, once more armed with 
our Railway Guide, bade him a reck> 
less and defiant adieu, and hugged 
to our grateful bosoms that true 
evidence of an enlightened country 
in an advanced state of civilisation. 
In the mean time we had a month’s 
journey with. post-horses to look 
forward %, betore we were 
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likely to hear the! familiar seream of 
the or ar ‘ Sie 7 

It is a long da: rney from 
Brody to Tornbpels the road first 
ascends a range of wooded hills, on 
the summit of which. stands the: old 
castle of Podhorsce, commanding a 
magnificent view, and full of old 


armour and relics: of the middle, 


ages. Then, winding down through 
romantic glens, it debouches on 
the undulating corn-country which 
extends in uniform monotony all 
the way to the Black Sea. There 
is nothing, in the picturesque point 
of view, to interest the traveller as 
he journeys: over these boundless 
steppes; but he will be struek with 
amazement at their vast cereal re- 
sources, and speculate on the pro- 
bable future of a country so highly 
gifted by nature, when these re- 
sources are properly developed, At 
present the grain is transported by 
road to Lemberg; before long, it is 
to be hoped that the Lemberg and, 
@zernovitch Ruilroad will be com- 
menced in earnest. Not long since 


I was present at a discussion in the 
Vienna Reichsrath on the subject, 
when the negotiations with the com- 

any seemed involved in hope- 


Jess diffic It would be well 
for Europe if Oontinental. govern- 
ments: were as expert in the art of 
aiding as they now are of thwart- 
ing private enterprise. Tarnopol 
is a dull dirty town, with a large 
central square, and a population of 
about 20,000 inhabitants; of which 
8000 are Poles, 2000 foreigners, 
and the rest Jews, It was only 
interesting in a political point of 
view, from the: fact that a large ex- 
ition was supposed to be col- 
ng in the neighbourhood for 
the purpose of crossing the Russian 
frontier, distant about twenty miles. 
As, however, this rumour was in 
everybody's mouth, and even the 
waiter of the: hotel gave. us confi+ 
dential information on tke subject, 
we did not thiok that a project, if 
it really existed, which was already 
so public, was ever likely to be put 
into execution; and, in fact, we 
haye never since heard of the o 


rations of any band from this 
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quarter. It is possible that, had. 
we tried, we should have been 
more fortunate in an attempt to 
penetrate into Volhynia from this 
point; but we were satisfied with, 
the experiences I have already re- 
ecunted; and contented ourselves: 
with obtaining information with 
reference to the state of the pro-) 
vince from Poles who had just left; 
it, or who owned property in it, 
It would seem that the danger to 
which, probably, General Kreuter 
alluded, and which we had to fear 
in .travelling through the country, 
consisted in the chance of meeting 
with armed bands of peasants, in- 
vested by the Russian Government 
with the fanctions of police, which 
they exercise much to the benefit 
of their own pockets and the detri- 
ment of peaceable wayfarers, While 
all the landed proprietary of the 
province are Poles, the peasantry. 
are for the most part Rathenian, 
who have no sympathy with the 
movement; and who, although by: 
no means attached to the Russian 
Government, have been easily bribed 
by the latter, by the prospect of 
plunder, to side with it. It is only 
due to the peasantry to say that in 
many instances, they have resisted 
every temptation, and remained 
faithful to their masters, One of 
our motives for visiting the country 
just at this period was a desire to 
be present at some of the sales of 
sequestrated Property, which were 
taking place daily, These sales were 
expressly arranged for the. benefit of 
the peasantry; one of my friends, 
for instanee, who is a Galician, as 
well as Voluynian proprietor, was 
called upon to pay to the Russian 
Government a sum equal to £8000 
for the suppression of the rebellion, 
As he has carefully abstained from 
taking part in the movement, the 
amount of this tax in itself was 
sufficiently. onerous; but. lest he 
suiould: be in a condition to procure 
that sum at short notice, be was 
ony allowed three days to raise it; 
and as he was not resident. in Volk 
hynia, it was manifestly impossible 
for him to make. the necessary ar- 
rangements, In default of prompt 
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payment, the live stock of the pro- 
prietor is put up to auction among 
the peasauts, who are thus enabled 
to purchase their masters’ horses at 
a shilling apiece; and merino sheep 
have been known to sell for as little 
as three-halfpence each. In other 
words, the peasantry receive a pre- 
sent of their masters’ stock, while 
he is deprived of the means of get- 
ting io his crop or working his Jand, 
and is still obliged to pay the dif- 
ference between the trifling amount 
which his property has realised, and 
the sum originally demanded by the 
Government. It would seem, how- 
ever, from. late accounts, that the 
ntry are becoming unmanage- 
able and independent in their bear- 
ing towards the Governmeat which 
has thus spoiled them, and com- 
plain of being obliged to pay to the 
Government the tax properly due 
to the proprietor, in compensation 
for the land which was originally 
his, and has by a recent arrange- 
ment been transferred to the pea- 
saut. Having paid only a nominal 
sam for their cattle, they now want 
to get the land for nothing as well; 
and it is some consolation to the 
proprietor, who has been robbed of 
, to see the thieves fall out, 
The position of a country gentle- 
man in these provinces is in fact 
becoming intolerable: not allowed 
to leave the country, he is constant- 
i lineed to the suspicion of the 
vernment while he remains in it, 
and too often finds himself at last 
an unwilling occupant of a dismal 
cell, or one of a melancholy cortége 
on its way to Siberia. Those who 
were fortunate enough to procure 
passports at the commencement of 
the movement have fled the coon- 
try; those “who were left were in 
most instanees arrested, so that 
y & property remains tenant- 

ed. Any who have: been. disoreet 
or lucky enough to be left at liber- 
ty have been called upon, on the one 
hand by the Russian, and on the 
other by the Polish National Govern- 
ment, to pay heavy contributions, In 
both instances the payment is com- 
pulsory, while the constant presence 
of armed bands of disorderly pea- 
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sants, or of ‘Cossacks, renders: daily 
life unsafe. One gentleman, who 
has been most fortanately circum- 
\stanced throughout in comparison 
with many of his compatriots, as- 
sured me that the movement had 
already been a clear loss to him of 
£25,000; and thet, in the event of 
its lasting throngh another year, he 
would be a sufferer to a still greater 
amount. 

From Tarnopol I. crossed over 
into the Bukovine, and two. months 
el before I again returned to 

icia. I was struck at ev 
turn with the marked change whi 
bad taken place in the policy pur- 
sued by the Austrian Government 
in its administration of the province 
during that short interval; and 
when I compared the position of 
affairs in the end of November with 
what I had found it on the occasion 
of my first visit at the end of March, 
the contrast was still more striking, 
Then people had been flocking 
across the frontier unmolested to 
join the camp, of Lasgiewicz; the 
transmission of arms and ammuni- 
tion, though difficult, was not im- 
possible; refugee insurgents .who 
escaped into Galicia found them- 
selves comparatively safe; and the 
organisation ef bands, though con- 
ducted with secrecy, was managed 
in a much less stealthy manner than 
at present. Arrests were rare, and 
it seemed the intention of the 
Austrian Government to wink at 
the support given to the movement 
by its Pulish subjects, while it was 
ostensibly engaged in checking 
operations of those who furni 
it. Now there was.no doubt what- 
ever as to the sincerity with which 
the police of Lemberg and Oracow 
co-operated with those of Wilna 
and Warsaw. Galicia swarmed 
with Russian spies, who were far 
more efficient than the Austrian 
police, because me | were much 
better paid, and persons de- 
nounced by them were arrested in 
the. night-time. The prisons were 
in ‘consequence filling rapidly, and 
nearly all, the younger men whiose 
acquaintance I had made in, the 
spring. were either in captivity or 
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in hiding. In the railways I en- 
counteered handcuffed men in the 
custody of soldiers being led to 
prison, and in the streets patrols 
Were as numerous as I had found 
them in Warsaw in April. In every 
village near the frontier Austrian 
troops were posted; and it was im- 
possible to go out for an afternoon 
ride without running the risk of 
being asked for your passport, and 
ordered to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of yourself. These milita' 

were engaged not merely in guard- 
ing the frontier, but in hunting 
concealed insurgents in farms and 
woods; and from the rigour of their 
search and the severity of the mea- 
sures they resort to with their 
prisoners, one would suppose that 
Austria, and not Russia, was in re- 
volt. In considering this state of 
affairs, the problem forcibly presents 
itself: If this treatment is judged 
necessary where the population is 
loyal and tranquil, what would it be 
if they revolted? The history of the 
Hungarian rebellion unfortunately 
affords the solution. To us who 
are not accustomed to visit our 
acquaintances in prison, there is 
something inexpressibly painful in 
suddenly being confronted with an 
old friend whom you met last raddy 
and healthy, but in whose now pale 
and haggard countenance you see 
the ravages of prison life already 
stamped. He must indeed be strong- 
hearted who can subdue all trace 
of feeling at such a moment, or 
witness unmoved the passionate 
greetings of wife and mother and 
little ones: but there is no time for 
wailing or lamentation; it seems 
wasting the few precious moments 
to give way to grief now; the object 
is to gratify, and not to uoman, the 
captive—to try and rouse him from 
that air of weary, listless indiffer- 
ence so foreign to his real nature, 
and which is so painful a symptom 
of the effect of solitary confinement 
on the mind. How difficult is it 
for us to realise that feeling of utter 
desolation which must crush him, 
when, after one last convulsive em- 
brace, his relations and friends are 
obliged to abandon him once more 
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to the gloomy solitude of his cell 
and the tender morcies of his jailers, 
Unhappily it is no imaginary ‘scene 
which I have depicted, bat one at 
which I was myself present, the 
prisoner one. of the most distin- 
guished noblemen in Ga'icia—the 
crime unknown; for it is the pecn- 
liar characteristic of Austrian justice 
to punish the prisoner first and try 
him afterwards, lest haply he might 
be found innocent in the first in- 
stance, when in all probability he 
would be punished equally, only 
the logic would be less apparent to 
the German mind. In this instance, 
so conscious was Prince of 
the impossibility of anything being 
roved against him, that the thing 
e most ardently desired was a trial ; 
but he has now pined near six 
months in vain for that act of jas- 
tice, and he will in all probability 
be kept a prisoner till the Powers 
settle the Polish question in one 
sense or the other, when he will be 
set at liberty without either a trial 
or an apology for the injustice per- 
petrated against him. If, however, 
the Austrian Government think it 
necessary to shut up the most dis- 
tinguished and moderate members 
of the Galician aristocracy on sus- 
picion, it might at least instruct its 
agents to treat them with human- 
ity. At Cracow there is a certain 
General Biedermann, who would 
not allow even the family physician 
to visit a poor sick young Oount, 
as I was present when permission 
was refused, not only to the doctor, 
but to every member of his family, — 
to visit him. The fact is one I can 
vouch for. I went through the 
form of asking permission for my- 
self, but only to meet with a rebuff 
for my presumption. There does 
not seein the slightest chance of this 
young man being tried — indeed, 
one scarcely understands what the 
use of civil tribunals is at all; it 
would be far better that they did 
not exist, than that they should be 
only employed to the perversion of 
justice. Not long since I spent an 
evening in the society of six ladies, 
every one of whom had a brother, a 
husband, or a son in prison. If any 
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convention similar to that which ex- 
ists between Prassia and Russia was 
in force between Austria and Russia, 
the severity of the latter might in 
some measure be accounted for; but 
an old agreement, which was drawn 
up between the countries, is ex- 
ressly denied to have any validity 
y the Austrians, and never appealed 
to by them in justification of these 
harsh measures, or relied upon in 
the tribunals; indeed, the latter, 


when they do occasionally favour a 


prisoner with a trial, only do so 
when the term of his imprisonment 
is completed, and, to save appear- 
ances, sentence him to another week. 
The trials of the military tribunals 
for offences against the Foreign En- 
listment Act are comprehensible 
enough ; it is the action of the Aus- 
trian secret police in concert with 
Russian spies which is utterly inde- 
fensible; and so long as.Austria is 
in friendly alliance with this coun- 
iry, it is the duty of every English- 
man to protest against measures 
calculated to bring contempt and 
disgrace not merely upon the Gov- 
ernment which perpetrates them, 
but upon those Powers which sit by 
and countenance it in so doing. 
Meantime the population of Ga- 
licia, which I found in March loyal 
and well-affected, is being driven 
rapidly into a state of e ration. 
Indications of violent pop feel- 
ing have been manifested in the 
streets of Lemberg, where several 
assassinations have already taken 
place; and in spite of the most strin- 
gent orders issued by the Galician- 
Polish Committee, rendering the 
perpetrators of any such acts of 
violence liable to the most severe 
punishment, it is impossible alto- 
gether to prevent them, when the 
passions of the lowest class of the 
people become excited. Not long 
since the head of the Austrian police 
at Lemberg was murdered in the 
street. The assassin was sought for 
in vain by the Austrians; bat he 
was ultimately arrested by the agents 
of the Polish National Government. 
He was in the first instance sen- 
tenced to death; but as the punish- 
ment of death, whether against 


Russians. or Poles, has been abo- 
lished by an edict lately issned at 
Warsaw by the National Govern- 
ment, he is now expiating his crime 
in the kingdom of Poland in a man- 
ner which will put it out of his 
power ever again to molest those 
whom he may consider his enemies, 
All the endeavours, however, of the 
moderate or aristocratic party in 
Poland to curb the passions of the 
masses, and repress the revolution- 
ary element, which is increasing in 
strength. owing to the harshness of 
the administration, are being neutra- 
lised by the fresh imprisonments 
which are daily taking place of the 
very men who have the tranquillit 
of the country most at heart. To 
the impartial spectater, if he is 
tolerably well informed, it would 
seem as.though a jadicial blindness 
had fallen upon the authorities, 
which is leading them to precipi- 
tate by their own acts the very 
catastrophe they most wish to avert. 
In order, however, thoroughly to 
comprehend why this is so, it is 
necessary to examine into the nature 
of the assistance which the Gali- 
cian Poles determined to afford to 
their brethren in Rassian Poland, 
into the organisation which they 
formed for the p of rendering 
that assistance, and into the poliey 
which it was their interest to pur- 
sue under the ces, 
contrast between the policy pursued 
by Prussia in the province of Posen 
and that adopted by Anstrian Gali- 
cia on the outbreak of the insurrec- 
tion, encouraged the Polish subjects 
of Austria to believe that the Im- 
perial Government regarded the 
outbreak in the kingdom of Poland 
with a favourable eye; and they 
were confirmed in this view by the 
decided tone adopted by ant 
Rechberg in his communications to 
Prince Gortschakoff, in which, in 
concert with.England and Franoe, 
he committed — oa ee 
ment to professions of sympathy 
with Poland, and led not merely 
the Poles, but Europe in general, to 
suppose that the Oabinet of Vienna 
was actuated by the same motives 
which influenced those of Londoa 
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and Paris. Deceived by the com- 
rote attitude of the authorities 
n Galicia in the early spring, and 
by the openly-avowed sympathies of 
the Government in their favoar, the 
Poles of Galicia did ‘not disguise 
their efforts to assist their brethren 
in the kingdom. Averse ‘to secret 
action where it was possible to carry 
out their designs openly, the aristo- 
cracy of the province, who at an 
early stage took the direction of the 
movement, only endeavoured to con- 
ceal their designs from the agents of 
Russia; and it was well known to the 
police, who ‘did not interfere, that 
committees existed for the purpose 
of collecting money and forwarding 
military sapplies of all kinds across 
the frontier, as well as for the or- 
oe and equipment of bands. 
o return for this policy of indul- 
yence on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the Galician Poles pledged 
themselves, in the Reichsrath of 
Vienna, to abandon all claim to 
Galicia as a province of Poland, and 
have even prepared to secure it to 
Austria under % European guaran- 
tee. It was indeed evidently the 
interest of the Poles in their extre- 
mity to make this sacrifice, The 
ultimate snecess of the movement 
depended upon their being able to 
secure Galicia as the base of their 
operations: and they did not conceal 
from Austria their hope that the 
inducement they held out might 
tempt her to stretch her duties as 
a neutral to their utmost limits in 
their favour. But while the con- 
servative party in Galicia were 
desirous to conciliate the Austrian 
Government by every means in 
their power, and to deprive the 
authorities of any ground of com- 
laint with reference to their action 
n the province, the democratic 
took an entirely opposite view 

of the situation. They did not trust 
the Austrian professions of sympa- 
thy at’ the outset—they could not 
ieve that the Austrian police 
were suddenly changed in charac- 
ter; and maintained that the atti- 
tude of forbearance on the part of 
the authorities was only adopted 
in order that a blind confidence 
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might be inspired, which should 
lead the Poles on to their certain 
destruction. Innate conspirators, 
they had no idea of treating openly 
with any constituted government, 
and they declaimed against the 
aristocratic party for betraying the 
nation to the Austriars, They re- 
jected the idea of making any bar- 
gain with the cabinet at Vienna, 
or any promise touching the ulti- 
mate abandonment of Galicia to 
Austria: their principle here, as 
elsewhere in Europe, was, extended 
combined action against all con-. 
stituted authority. Every conces- 
sion, therefore, made by the Aus- 
trian Government in favour of the 
moderates was a blow to their an- 
tagonists. Every act of severity 
on the part of the Government was 
a triumph to the democrats, whose 
exaltation knew no bounds when 
the authorities began imprisoning 
those leaders of the conservative 
party who had most decidedly re- 
sisted the revolutionary — policy 
which they advocated. Not only 
did the party of faction thus get 
rid of an opposition which crushed 
them, but they were able to jastify 
in the eyes of the nation their con- 
stant assertions that the policy of 
the moderates was the betrayal of 
the cause to the Austrians. In 
vain does a leading moderate 
preach patience, and trast in the 
good intentions of the Government 
—in vain does he point to those 
despatches which so severely con- 
demned the policy of Russia with 
regard to Poland, and ask the 
people to believe in the good faith 
of the Government; his discourse, 
breathing loyalty and’ moderation, 
is abruptly interrupted by the 
agents of the police, who incarcer- 
ate him then and there, and render 
him powerless to influence either 
for good or evil till the agitation 
shall be over. Instantly the thread 
of his discourse is taken up by 4 
“Red,” who “points the ‘moral;” 
and all who were hesitating be- 
tween moderate and extreme views 
of course become extreme, If it is 
any satisfaction to the bureaucracy 
of Austria to know it, they may 
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rest assured that they are the most 
perfectly-devised machine’ which 
now exists in Europe for the 
wholesale and rapid manufacture 
of revolutionists. The praisewor- 
thy efforts of the most enlightened 
Austrian statesmen to dntroduce 
reform and constitutional govern- 
ment into the country will be vain, 
so long as a powerful and a close cor- 

rate body exists, more arbitrary 
n their united action than the Em- 
peror could be, holding the whole 
country in their official clutch as in 
@ vice, endowed with the prestige 
of irresponsibility, imbued with the 
traditions of absolutism, with rami- 
fications extending through every 
grade of society, bound together 
by a common interest and animated 
by a common policy. Not until 
the day comes when the employés 
of the State in Austria understand 
that they are the paid servants 
and not the despotic rulers of the 
people, will the Reichsrath at Vien- 
na be of the slightest avail. It is 


clear, then, that the moderate - of 
Galicia had two enemies td con- 
tend against—the party of action 
and the Austrian bureaucrats ; and 


between the two he has been 
well-nigh altogether extinguished. 
While, on the one hand, he is be- 
ing hunted down by the Austrian 
official, he is, on the other, being 
intrigded against by the “ Ultras,” 
who bring their influence to bear 
upon the National Government at 
Warsaw. The result has been that 
the National Government, dissatis- 
fied with the temporising policy 
which has been pursued in Galicia, 
have .wished to take the manage- 
ment of “affairs in that province 
into their own hands, and admin- 
ister Galicia, as the rest of Poland 
is administered, from Warsaw. Such 
& consummation was scarcely to be 
desired at Vienna, and yet it is one 
which is now imminent. The mo- 
derates refusing to be dictated to 
from Warsaw, and declining to 
adopt the hostile policy which was 
desired of them, resigned, in the 
first instance, and fur some time 
affairs in Galicia were in the hands 
of the National Government: this 
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was, however, at the moment when 
a crisis had occurred in the consti- 
tution of that body at Warsaw ; and 
in order to understand it we must 
enter as fully as circumstances wi'l 
permit into the mature of that or- 
ganisation which has defied in so re- 
markable a manner the Russian au- 
thority. I have already shown in & 
former article how the movement in 
Poland originated, and how, during 
its earlier stages, it was under the 
direction of the European “ party 
of action.” It soon became evident 
to these extreme politicians that 
they could only hope for ultimate 
success if they could induce their 
old antagonists, the aristocracy, to 
combine with them upon some 
common ground in their resistance 
to the epee es. The 
aristoc and moderate party, 
Sboagli:sdiingpendinig of the mo- 
ment chosen, and of the methods 
employed to offer resistance, found 
that matters had gone too far, tc 
admit of hesitation on their part, 
and consented to take a share in 
the direction of affairs, in the ho 

that sooner or later they mig 

neutralise the pernicious influence 
of the “Reds.” TDhey rested their 
right of resistance on the principle 
of nationality, while their oppon- 
ents depended for support upon the 
revolutionary elements of Europe, 
Notwithstanding this fundamental 
difference in principle, the two par- 
ties were driven to unite by the 
extremity of the emergency; and 
the real power soon fell into the 
hands of the moderates, whose su- 
perior advantages of birth, position, 
and education, gave them an ivflu- 
ence throughout the country which 
the others could not hope to attain, 
For five or, six months they directed 
the movement from Warsaw ; but, 
afraid of altogether alienating the 
“ Reds,” they made continual con- 
cessions to that ty, which was 
in the National 
Government at Warsaw by a certain 
number of its members. These, as 
may be supposed, were in constant 
opposition to the Government; but 
as all measures are settled by the 
majority, they were generally out- 
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voted. Impatient of a condition 
of subordination which deprived 
them of influence, the more violent 
members of the “say organised an 
intrigue against the National Gov- 
ernment by means of its own se- 
cret police, some of whom were 
suborned ; and determined to preci- 
pitate matters in the extreme sense 
they persistently advocated, they 
commenced operations by the at- 
tempt to murder General Berg. 
This was the first notice which the 
National Government received of 
the existence of this conspiracy ; 
and it was followed by a warn- 
ing from those of their own po- 
lice who had remained faithful, 
to the effect that a coup d'état 
was meditated against themselves, 
which could only be: met by the 
ne execution of the ring- 
eaders, or by the resignation of 
the National Government in a 
body. To us, unaccustomed to any 
description of secret action, there 
is something almost incomprehen- 
sible in this intrigue within in- 
trigue. While the National Gov- 
ernment was administering civilly 
and militarily the whole kingdom 
of Poland under the noses of the 
Russian Government, and was con- 
sidered by the world an impalpable 
myth, it was in reality substantial 
enough to be threatened with poli- 
tical destruction by secret enemies, 
who had been fur months under- 
mining its foundations, and who, 
in fact, exploded the mine with 
the bomb which they threw at 
General Berg. What better proof 
can we desire of the talents for 
conspiracy of the party of action, 
than that it should be able to carry 
on a successful intrigue against a 
body itself so secret, mysterious, 
and intangible, that it had defied 
all the ingenuity which the Russian 
police have expended to discover 
it? Those who contend that the 
Poles, even if they succeeded in ob- 
taining their liberty, would be 
unable to govern themselves, may 
find in this episode some justifica- 
tion for their theory. On the other 
hand, the absolute power which 
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the National Government has ex- 
ercised over the nation throughout 
a whole year, the dexterous manner 
in which it has met internal com- 
binations and resisted external 
persecution, the obedience of the 
nation to its commands, and the 
perfection of its organisation, may 
warrant the Poles in maintaining 
that it has furnished the best proof 
which could be desired of their 
powers of self-government. It will 
be a point upon which there will al- 
ways be two opinions until the expe- 
riment is tried, and one, therefore, 
which it is useless to discuss. Mean- 
time the National Government, 
averse to the adoption of harsh 
measures, and convinced that their 
opponents did not really possess the 
confidence of the country, resigned 
in a body, and the personnel of the 
direction became entirely changed. 
In order, however, to understand 
the effect which this change of 
government produced, it is neces- 
sary to describe within limits dic- 
tated by prudence the composition 
of the National Government at 
Warsaw. Since my visit to that 
town in April, the mystery which 
was then a secret has become so 
universally known among Poles, 
that I am guilty of no indiscretion 
in stating in general terms, and 
without going into details, the 
leading features of the organisation. 
The supreme authority is vested in 
a Directory, which differs from an 
ordinary Cabinet in this respect, 
that the various departments which 
are represented in it are each under 
the control of a-~chief, who is not 
a member of the Directory, but the 
intermediary between the depart- 
ment he controls and the Secretary 
of the Directory, who is again the 
intermediary between the head of 
each department and the Directory. 
Thus, for instance, when a measure 
is brought forward, it is put to the 
vote in the department to which 
it belongs, and, if carried by a ma- 
jority, it passes upwards to the 
Directory, who discuss and vote 
upon it. If it is there also carried 
by a majority, it passes down again ‘ 
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to the original weg lay any where 
it is countersigned by the head of 
the department and becomes. law. 
It is clear from this that it would 
be quite possible for the whole 
direction to be changed without 
the departments knowing anything 
about it, unless the Secretary chose 
to tell; and such, in fact, took 
place when the “Reds” ejected 
the moderates from power two 
months since, They took the place 
of the latter in the Directory; but 
no sooner did the departments hear 
of the change than they not only 
refused to act, but issued a circular 
to the provinces stating what had 
taken place. It is unnecessary to 
describe the organization of the, 
province; suffice it to say, that 
from one end of the kingdom to the 
other the agents of the National 
Government sent in their resigna- 
tions en masse. It was at this 
crisis that the policy of the Austrian 
Government in Galicia strength- 
ened the hands of the “ Reds,” who 
determined to replace the moderate 
party in that province by agents of 
their own; and then it was that 
in Galicia the whole of the mode- 
rate party retired for a fortnight 
from all participation in the move- 
ment—a fact which did not prevent 
them from being arrested and im- 
prisoned, to the great comfort and 
consolation of their extreme oppo- 
nents. Meantime the new Gov- 
ernment at Warsaw found itself 
paralysed by the resistance offered 
to their authority by the whole or- 
ganization, After spending what 
money there was in the coffers of 
the National treasury, and issuing 
two proclamations to Europe in 
general, they were at a loss what 
next to do. The subordinate de- 
partments continued to exercise their 
respective functions, but ignored 
altogether the existence of the Di- 
rectory. They ordered the usual 
payment of the taxes throughout 
the country, but only to be held in 
reserve until a change of Govern- 
ment should take place. The ef- 
forts of the Directory to procure 
fands or to enforce a single decree 
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failing, they got tired of sitti 
round a table doing nothing; an 
after having enjoyed the barren 
dignity for a fortnight, they eud- 
denly decamped one fine morni 
leaving the field to be moma 
by the old Government, who came 
back triumphantly into office, re- 
re for ever phy the béte noir 
of the “party of action.” They 
had been tried and found wanting ;- 
the whole country had testified in an 
unmistakable way its distrust and 
dislike of their principles, and of the 
men who advocated them. There 
was now no longer any necessity 
to coquette with “Reds.” Mieros- 
lawski and Oo. might henceforward 
intrigue to their hearts’ content— 
they were powerless for mischief; 
they had the sting taken out of 
them by a fortnight of office, and 
were politically “killed,” after the 
manner of Americans, But things 
did not: revert to their old channel 
in Galicia; the independence of ac- 
tion which the Galician Poles had 
always endeavoured to retain, so 
as to enable them to act loyally to- 
wards their own Government, was 
to be allowed them no longer; and 
it was, in the first instance, sought 
to have a Galician committee en- 
tirely subordinate to the National 
Government at Warsaw. This was, 
however, firmly resisted by the Gali- 
cians, and in the end a compromise 
was arrived at, which, while it 
should allow the National Govern- 
ment a certain influence, should not 
deprive the Galicians of all liberty 
of action. Still a strong. tendency 
now exists in Warsaw to take the 
entire management of the affairs in 
this province into their own hands; 
and there can be no doubt that, 
should they do so, it will be wholly 
owing to the policy which the 
Austrian Government has pursued 
in dealing with this question. The 
moderate. Poles are quite ready to 
make allowances for the difficult 
position in which Austria finds her- 
self as a friencly Power to Russi 
and if she would confine herse 
to her duties as a neutral they 
would not complain, There can be 
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no doubt that the open equipment 
of armed bands for the invasion of 
the territory of a friendly nation is 
against international law, though 
we did not in England adhere 
serupulously to our obligations in 
this respect when we permitted a 
Garibaldian legion to leave onr 
shores to assist in ejecting the King 
of Naples. The arrest and trial of 
eee pi found recruiting, or actual- 
y leaving the country in an organ- 
ised band, would be perfectly 
legitimate on the part of Austria ; 
but nothing can justify the impri- 
sonment of persons without trial, 
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the suppression of the * Ozas’ news- 
paper, the patrolling of the streets 
of quiet towns, the midnight domi- 
ciliary visits—the change, in fact, 
from the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in the spring to the attitude 
it has assumed now. Tf, at the 
outbreak of the movement, it ‘was 
folfilling its international ‘obliga- 
tions towards Russia, there was no 
necessity for the change. Nothing 
has happened in Galicia to warrant 
it; for, as I have already said, the acts 
of violence which bave been per- 
petrated there have been the effects, 
and not the cause, of harsh measures 
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Arr—*Push about the jorum.” 


In ancient days, tradition says, 
When knowledge mach was stinted— 
When few could teach and fewer preach, 
And books were not yet printed— 
What wise men thought, by prudence tanght, 
They pithily expounded ; 
And proverbs sage, from age to age, 
In ot mouth abounded. 
O blessings on the men of yore, 
Who wisdom thus augmented, 
And left a store of easy lore 
For human use invented. 


Two of a trade, ’twas early said, 
Do very ill agree, sir; 


A be 


hates at rich men’s gates 


A beggar’s face to see, sir. 

Yet trades there are, though rather rare, 
Where men are not so jealous; 

Two lawyers know the cval to blow, 
Just like a pair of bellows, 


O blessings, &. 


Birds of a feather flock together, 


Like fain with like wou 


d dwell, sir; 


Yet things unlike the fincy strike, 
And answer pretty well, sir. 

You know Jack Sprat: he eats no fat, 
His wife can eat no lean, sir ; 

So ’twixt the two, with small ado, 
They lick the platter clean, sir. 


O blessings, é&c. 
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The man who would Charybdis shun 
Must make a cautious movement, 
Or else he'll into Seylla run— 
Which would be no improvement, 
The fish that left the frying-pan, 
On feeling that desire, sir, 
Took little by their change of plan, 
When floundering in the fire, sir, 
O blessings, &c, 


A man of nous from a glass house 
Will not be throwing stones, sir; 
A mountain may bring forth a mouse, 
With many throes and groans, sir. 
A friend in need’s a friend indeed, 
And prized as such should be, sir; 
But summer friends, when summer ends, 
Are off and o’er the sea, sir. 
O blessings, &c. 


Sour grapes, we cry, of things too high, 
Which gives our pride relief, sir ; 

Between two stools the bones of fools 
Are apt to come to grief, sir. 

Truth, some folks tell, lies in a well, 
Though why I ne’er could see, sir , 
ut some opine ’tis found in wine, 
Which better pleases me, sir. 

O blessings, &c. 


Your toil and pain will all be vain, 
To try to milk the bull, sir; 
If forth you jog to shear the hog, 
You'll get more ery than wool, sir. 
‘T would task your hand to sow the sand, 
Or shave a chin that’s bare, sir; 
You cannot strip a Highland hip 
Of what it does not wear, sir. 
O blessings, &c. 


Of proverbs in the common style 
it now you're growing weary, 

I'll try again to raise a smile 
With two by Lord Dundreary. 

You cannot brew good Burgundy 
Out of an old sow’s ear, sir; 

Nor can you make a silken purse 
From very sour small beer, sir.; 

O blessings, etc. 


Now he who listens to my song, 
And heeds what I indite, sir, 

Will seldom very far go wrong, 
And often will go right, sir. 

But whoso heats with idle cars, 
And is no wiser made, sir, 

A fool is he, and still would be, 
Though in a mortar brayed, air, 

blessings, &c. 
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THE EUROPEAN CRISIS, 


No longer slowly, but rapidly, 
Europe is moving onwards into 
the vortex—into a series of con- 
vulsions which will shake the 
Continent throughout its length 
and breadth, The old landmarks 
have been disappearing,—the old 
- treaties are being forced into abey- 
ance; and through new wars Eu- 
rope is about to grope her way 
towards a new settlement, The 
prospect is to be deplored, but it 
must be faced. Five years ago to- 
day, a few words spoken in the re- 
ception-room of the Tuileries gave 
warning to statesmen that the sword 
was to be employed to solve the 
Gordian knot of the most urgent of 
the international grievances. Ever 
since the outbreak of the Italian 
war, which followed ‘those words, 
the feeling of disquiet or alarm has 
spread among nations as well as 
among Governments. Every lead- 
ing country in Europe has been 
strengthening its fortresses, reorgan- 
ising or equipping anew its armies, 
and reconstructing its fleets. The 
budgets of a time of peace have 
been burdened with expenses only 
natural in a time of war. Govern- 
ments and peoples alike have been 
forecasting the future, and each in 
its own way, clumsily or efficiently, 
has been preparing for it. The 
crisis is now visibly approaching. 
The armaments which have arisen 
during the past five years of appre- 
hension constitute, in one point of 
view, the best bulwark for the 
maintenance of peace. No State 
can now be assailed defenceless and 
surprised. Its own blunders may 
lay it open to the blow of an adver- 
sary, but it cannot be taken un- 
awares. This, in truth, constitutes 
the chief obstacle to the outbreak 
of a Continental war. But if we 
look at the other side of the shield, 
the insufficiency of the protection 
may well be doubted. Nations 
now feel that they can do no more; 
and that since the difficulties of the 





osition only continue to multiply, 
it is as well to face them at once as 
seek to postpone them by a con- 
tinuance of irksome sacrifice. The 
are growing weary of a peace which 
seems to be only a truce—of a peace 
that is fraught with the burdens 
and poisoned with the apprehen- 
sions of war. We believe we only 
state a fact when we say that the 
period of alarm has passed, and 
that the intermittent panics, in 
most countries of Europe, which 
commenced with the outbreak of 
the Italian war, have given place to a 
dogged and somewhat angry feeling 
of defiance. Men have been forced 
to count the costs and contemplate 
the contingencies of a war; the 
prospect has been growing familiar 
to them; and, so far as regards the 
Continental States, it is the Gov- 
ernments, more than the peoples, 
which shrink from the crisis that 
seems daily drawing nearer. 
Menacing as is the position of 
affairs, no step has yet been taken 
which in any way necessitates an 
appeal to arms, On various occa- 
sions, since 1815, the attitude of the 
Great Powers to one another has 
been quite as antagonistic and me- 
nacing as it is now,—and yet 
peace was maintained. The pecu- 
liarly serious aspect of the pre- 
sent crisis is owing to the exist- 
ence of many separate causes of 
quarrel, which are being brought to 
a head at once. Difficult of solu- 
tion as the Polish question is, we 
doubt not it would have been 
solved ere this, by moral or mili- 
tary force, but for the other embar- 
rassments which distract Europe— 
but for the difficulties which fetter 
some Powers, and the ambitions 
which are known to inspire othes. 
It is the tide,of circumstance, the 
broad current of, events, which is 
the most disquieting feature of the 
present position. In no quarter is 
the crisis self-made. Some Powers, 
indeed, will endeavour to turn to 
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their own advantage the general 
embroilment ; but it exists inde- 

ndently of them. Europe has 
Coen sown with dragon’s teeth, and 
if care be not taken we shall have 
to reap the crop at once. Poland 
struggles for life against Russia, 
while Russia is resolved to resist 
dismemberment to the death. Aus- 
tria is threatened by the Poles in 
Galicia and by the Hungarians 
on the Danube ; while Italy longs 
for an opportunity to drive the 
Austrians out of Venetia. Ser- 
via and the Danubian Principalities 
are ripe for revolt against the suze- 
rainty of the Sultan. The Ger- 
mans, although threatened in the 
event of war alike on the east and 
on the west—alike in Posen and on 
the Rhine—are eager to engage in 
hostilities with Denmark on be- 
half of the Duchies of Holstein 
and Schleswig. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment of France is constrained, 


‘for dynastic reasons, to interfere 


on behalf of the Poles, and sees the 


. probability of compensating the costs 


of a war by annexing the provinces 
on the left bank of the Rhine. 
Sweden will naturally ae herself 
with Denmark against rmany, 
and, moreover, would not be loth 
should the events of the war and an 
extension of her alliances afford her 
an opportunity of reclaiming from 
Russia her old province of Finland. 
The final settlement of all these 
questions could only be achieved 
by a more gigantic war than, any 
which Europe has yet witnessed. 
And no such war is at present to 
be expected. Should war come, 
it will be closed by compromises, 
in which the Great Powers will deal 
very summarily with the preten- 
sions of the emaller ones, It is 
only the Revolutionary party that 
desire a widespread and prolonged 
war; and the Emperor of the 
French himself will be foremost 
in opposing their wish. If we enu- 
merate these various causes of con- 
flict, it is not in the belief that 
they either will be, or could be, 
fought out and settled at once, but 
simply as a formidable array of 





agencies tending to war, which will 
render the maintenance of peace 
more difficult than it has ever been 
since the time of the first French 
Revolution. . 

In truth, the difficulties are 
greater now than they were then. 
It is easier to deal with the in- 
terests of Courts than with the 
ambition of peoples. One cannot 
take a nation into a closet, and in 
secret arrapgé with it the destinies 
of Europe. In old times, Govern- 
ments could be. compensated for the 
loss of one province by receiving 
another which did not formerly be- 
long to them: so that the extent 
of their dominions was maintained 
or increased, they cared little from 
what quarter the accession to their 
territories was derived. The rise 
of the new principle of nationality 
has changed all that. Europe has 
grown wiser, the Governments 
more forbearing, during the last 
seventy years, and in this change 
we have a stronger guarantee for 
peace; but the difficulties are in- 
creased in at least eqnal proportion, - 
for the headstr-ny feeling of na- 
tions now bears directly upon their 
Governments, and compels the lat- 
ter to prosecute unflinchingly the 
object of the national desires. The 
wars of kings are being succeeded 
by a war of peoples, 

From the first outburst of the 
Polish revolt it became evident to 
reflecting minds that, if the revolt 
could maintain itself for a consider- 
able time, a European crisis would 
ensue, All eyes turned immediate- 
ly to France, to see what course 
would be adopted by the Imperial 
Government, The heir of Na- 
poleon could not remain a passive 
spectator of the struggle. In re- 
viving the Empire, Louis Napoleon 
served himself heir to its traditions, 
He created for himself a task of 
transcendent difficulty—a career 
full of the gravest risks. He aspired 
to found a dynasty; and every 
founder of a ‘dynasty must dare 
and do beyond the measure of or- 
dinary monarchs. His great Uncle 
had aspired to “close the gulf of 
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revolution,” and leave a_ stable 
dynasty behind him,’ He failed— 
for he came too soon, But in 
every country, by a moral neces- 
sity, the period of revolution must 
eome to a close; and on this ac- 
count ..Napoleon III, has a far 
greater chance of ultimate success 
than Napoleon I. He. has come 
later, and therefore has more chances 
in his favour, Still, his task is one 
of transcendent difficulty; and the 
Polish revolt, at length brought lim 
face to face with a great European 
crisis, which must also be the crisis 
of his dynasty. He must do some- 
thing on behalf of Poland,—and that 
something must be very much more 
than was done by Louis Philippe in 
1830. He had been on the best of 
terms with the Russian Government 
since 1856; and doubtless he has 


- endeavoured, by private representa- 


tions, to obtain from the Court of 
St. Petersburg concessions to Poland 
which would redound to his credit 
and obviate any necessity for war. 
But the Russian Government was 
not disposed to lessen its own pres- 
tige, or to let the Emperor of the 
French appear to the Poles in the 
light of a champion, whose influ- 
ence had won for them the conces- 
sions of the Czar. Cautious not 
to isolate himself—resolved not to 
be drawn single-handed.into a war, 
nor to expose himself to a diplo- 
matic rebuff, which would be fatally 
humiliating if he bore it alone— 
the Emperor looked around him 
for allies in diplomatic action, and 
found one ready-made in England. 
The British nation, although it 
does not aspire, like the French, to 
redress the wrongs of the world, 
has a profound sympathy for the 
eause of national roa ey and often 
gives way to passionate indigna- 
tion at sufferings inflicted by the 
strong upon the weak, True, dur- 
ing the Polish rebellion in 1830, 
the British Government declined 
to co-operate with France in a war 
on belalf of Poland; but at that 
time “Peace and Retrenclment” 
were the watchwords of the newly- 
installed Laberal Ministry, and they 


eould not then be expected so flag. 
rantly to repudiate their principles, 
Moreover, Lord Palmerston hag 
now - become political dictator in 
England—and Lord, Palmerston is 
the Minister with whom the French 
Emperor loves best to deal. “Pal- 
merston is not friendly to me now,” 
said the Emperor to an English 
statesman some two years ago; 
“bot, for all that, I like him— 
for with him on peut faire des 
grande choses.” He is the last sur- 
viving statesman of the school of 
Wellington and Castlereagh. Dar- 
ing the first fifteen years. of his 
official life he was familiar with the 
great political combinations which 
were necessitated by the war with 
France, and by the troubled period 
which intervened between the Con- 
gress of Vienna and that of Verona; 
and he is considered less averse than 
English statesmen generally to fore- 
cast the future, and attempt to 
provide against ifs menacing con- 
tingencies by arranging with other 
Powers a programme of combined 
action. At the outset, the Ministry 
seemed not indisposed to adopt a 
warlike attitude on the Polish ques- 
tion. Lords Palmerston and Russell 
denounced the conduct of Russix 
in the strongest terms, as alike an 
outrage on humanity antl an infrac- 
tion of treaties; and declared that 
the Treaty of Vienna, which gave 
Poland to Russia, gave the other 
Powers a right to demand that the 
conditions of that Treaty in regard to 
Poland should be observed. At the 
same time, the newspaper which is 
believed peculiarly to express the 
sentiments of Lord Palmerston in- 
dulged in several warlike articles, and 
even discussed the mode in which a 
military and naval intervention on 
behalf of Poland could be best ef- 
fected. Ever anxious to guard itself 
against isolation, the French Govern- 
ment proposed that the European 
Powers should unite im addressing 
a collective note to Russia, remon- 
strating against the policy which she 
was pursuing towards Poland. The 
British Government, declined to 
adopt this proposal They resolved 
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to keep free of all entanglements, and 
preserve théir own liberty of action. 
A community of diplomatic action 
might be a very harmless thing, but 
it might be. made to lead insensibl 

to a community of action of a muc 

more serious description, Besides, 
unless the “collective note” were to 
be a mere form, it was certain that 
many of the Powers would refuse 
to adopt it; and obviously the sen- 
timents of the Powers could be’ quite 
as well expressed if each sent a note 
of its own. The reply of Russia to 
these notes was what might have 
been expected; the Emperor was 
willing to observe to the full the 
Treaty rights of the Poles, but 
plainly it was impossible to do any- 
thing in the matter until the revolt 
was at an end. In reply to this, 
other notes were despatched by 
England, France, and Austria; but 
the interest in this paper war was 
soon at an end, for Lord Russell took 
more than one occasion of stating 


. in Parliament that, however much 


the Government condemned the con- 
duct of Russia, it had no intention 
of going to war. The Treaty of 
Vienna, said Lord Palmerston, gives 
us a right to interfere on behalf of 
Poland, but it is not a duty incum- 
bent upon us to exercise that right. 
In short, it was at length plainly 
announced, and repeated so as to 
leave no room for misapprehen- 
sion, that, come what might, the 
British Government had no inten- 
tion of drawing the sword in this 
quarrel. 

The British Government ‘was 
quite justified in acting as it did; 
and probably in any circamstances 
its conduct would not have been 
different. Nevertheless it must 
doubtless have been well aware that 
the course which it took was the 
one best calculated to make an end 
of the “understanding” which had 
existed between Napo and the 
Ozar since the Peace of Paris. . The 
bases of that understanding may 
possibly remain undivulged during 


the present generation; but we 


* doubt not they were substantially 


the same as those secretly arranged 
VOL, XOV. x 


between Charles X. and the Em- 
peror Nicholas in 1829, in virtue of 
which France was to uire the 
Rhine provi and Russia to ex- 
tend her dominion at the expense 
of Turkey. The mission of the 
Duke de Morny to St. Petersburg in 
1856 inaugurated this understand- 
ing, and the meeting of the Czar 
and the Emperor at Stuttgardt in 
the following year completed it, 
That the secret conditions of the 
“ understanding” contained a great 
bribe. to Russia, is evidenced by the 
decided partiality which has been 
shown, and the important services 
rendered, to France by the ‘Court 
of St. Petersburg on varions occa- 
sions since 1857. In the end of 
1858 Napoleon privately obtained 
the consent of the Ozar to his con- 
templated war in Italy; and in the 
spring of 1859, Russia came oppor- 
tanely to the rescne when the id 
peror’s plans were all but knocked 
on the head by the success of Lord 
Cowley’s mission to Vienna. 
Malmesbury, aware that Napoleon 
IiL was bent upon having an Italian 
war, instracted our Am dor at 
Paris to ascertain categorically from 
the Emperor what were the de- 
mands which he had ned — upon 
Austria,—knowing well that, un- 
less he chose to unmask his de- 
signs, the Emperor must confine 
himself: to demands which Austria 
might well afford to concede. The 
anticipation was justified; and Lord 
Cowley, despatched to Vienna, 
easily obtained the assent of the 
Austrian Government to all that 
Napoleon professed to require. But 
the instant that intelligence reached 
Paris, a. telegram from the Tuileries 
requested the Russian Berean 
to propose .a Congress; and no 
sooner was this proposal made by 
Russia (as Prince hakoff after- 
wards stated, “in order to meet tho 
wishes of the French Government”), 
than the Emperor refused to. be 
bound by Lord Cowley’s missio 
alleging that since a ress 
been proposed, to, a Congress the 
quence must go! Again, in 186( 
Court of St. Petersburg 
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more decidediy lent its support to 
the policy of the French Emperor. 
When the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice to France was announced, our 
Minister for Foreign Affairs de- 
clared in Parliament that “England 
must look out for new alliances ;” 
and as many of the Continental 
Powers were equally opposed to this 
flagrant violation of the Treaties of 
Vienna, it seemed not improbable 
that a conjoint protest against the 
annexation would be addressed to 
the French Government. But the 
Russian Government came to the 
rescue, and by at once recognising 
the annexation, induced the other 
Powers to abstain. from a protest 
which, after this act of the Russian 
Government, would obviously be 
void of result. So thorongh an 
understanding as this, between the 
two leading Powers of the Conti- 
nent, could not be a matter of indif- 
ference to the other Powers; and 
doubtless the British Government 
was not sorry that the course which 
it was right for them ‘to adopt in 
the Polish question, was calculated 
to test this mysterious alliance be- 
tween Napoleon and the Ozar, by 
compelling the former of these po- 
tentates to take a decided course 
one way or the other. It has always 
been the policy of the French Em- 
ing to have two strings to his 
ow—to oscillate between England, 
on the one hand, and Russia on the 
other, making use of either as occa- 
sion might demand. If the Polish 
question had been postponed, the 
concert of France and Rassia might 
have continued in force, and the 
influence of these two Powers would 
have been supreme in the affairs of 
Europe at a time when important 
changes were obviousiy impending. 
That the French Emperor really 
meant to let Russia have her own 
way in the Eastern question, we 
cannot believe. Tt is more probable 
‘that as soon as, by her help, he 
had obtained the crowning object of 
his ambition, the frontier of the 
Rhine, -he would have changed his 
basis of alliances, and would will- 
ingly have joined in restraining the 
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territorial ambition of his former 
ally, But as England neither de- 
sires to see the French in Antwerp 
nor the Russians in Constantinople, 
she cannot regret should the “se- 
cret. understanding,” which aimed at 
the accomplishment of both of these 
ends, be ruptured by the occurrence 
of the Polish revolt. 
Every Government has objects 
and interests peculiar to itself, and 
as long as it pursues these objects in 
a legitimate fashion there can be 
no ground for censure, The policy 
of the French Government in the 
Polish question has hitherto been 
entirely justifiable. The Emperor 
has found himself in a most em- 
barrassing position, and the ¢om- 
munity of action which he sought 
to establish with the other Powers , 
would have had for him many ad- 
vantages, If his suggestion of “col- 
lective notes” had been adopted, 
his opposition to Russia would have 
been less direct; he would have 
appeared only as one of many, 
bound to accept the resolutions of 
the majority. And if these collec- 
tive notes failed to attain their ob- 
ject, and the Emperor saw no good 
prospect of engaging successfully 
in a war, he would have the means 
of excusing his inaction to his own 
subjects by representing himself as 
bound by the common opinion of 
Europe. On the other hand, if ad- 
vantageous for him in the event of 
failure, such a community of action 
might have been equally useful in 
procuring for him allies in the event 
of his finding it advantageous to 
resort to war. Every one in this . 
country now knows how Govern- 
ments may “drift” into war in con- 
sequence of diplomatic entangle 
ments, even though at the outset 
they were firmly resolved to remain 
at peace. And if the British Go- 
vernment in the present case had 
once adopted a conjoint action with 
France, it would have been difficult 
to have afterwards dissociated our 
action from ‘that of the Imperial 
Government. 
In September’ last diplomacy 
seemed to tire of its efforts on 
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behalf of Poland. The second reply 
of the Russian Government to the 
notes of the remonstrating Powers 
was as courteous but as unfavonrable 
as the first.* The French Emperor, 
enlightened by the tardy declaration 
of the British Government, that it 
had no intention tq engage in a war, 
wisely resolved not to prolong the 
discussion. At the same time he pro- 
claimed himself ready to act along 
with the other Powers, whenever 
they should be willing to adopt any 
course which promised to be effica- 
cious, Bat this loll in the Polish 
question did not last long. Lord Rus- 
sell, when enjoying an ovation at 
Aberdeen, declared that. Russia by 
her conduct had forfeited her right 
to the kingdom of Poland, as secured 
to her by the Treaties of, Vienna; 
but his colleagues would notagree to 
his proposal that a despatch to that 
effect should be forwarded to St. 
Petersburg. Then followed the 
speech of the Emperor Napoleon on 
the opening of the French Cham- 
bers (Nov. 5), in which he stated 
that the Treaties of 1815 were no 
longer in force, and that a Con- 
gress of all the Powers was neces- 
sary to regnlate and rearrange the 
affairs of Europe. Simultaneously 
autograph letters from the Emperor 
were forwarded to all the sovereign 
authorities, inviting them to attend 
a Oongress at Paris, at which the 
Treaties of Vienna might be revised, 
and a new foundation laid for the 
political edifice of Europe. The 
following are the leading sentences 
in this memorable document, which 
is dated 4th November :— 


“On all occasions when great convul- 
sions have shaken the foundations and 
deranged the limits of states, solemn 
compacts have followed to reduce to or 
der the new elements, and to recognise, 
while revising them, the changes, that 
have been.effected. ' 

“Such was the object of the Treaty 
of Westphalia in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and of the negotiations of Vienna 
in 1815. It is on this last foundation 
that the political edifice of Europe now 
rests; and, nevertheless, your Majesty 
is not ignorant it is crambling to pieces 
on all sides. 

“ If one considers attentively the situ- 
ation of the different cou:.tries it is im- 
possible not to admit that on almost all 
points thq Treaties of Vienna are de- 
stroyed, modified, disregarded, or men- 
aced. Hence there are duties without 
Tule, rights without title, pretensions 
without restraint; a peril the more for- 
midable, since the improvements pro- 
duced by civilisation, which has united 
peoples together by an identity of ma- 
terial interests, would render war still 
more destructive. 

“This is a matter for serious reflection, 
Let us not delay taking a decision antil 
sudden and irresistible events disturb 
our judgment, and draw us in spite of 
ourselves in opposite directions, Inow, 
therefore, propose to your Majesty to 
regulate the present, and to secure the 
future, by means of a Congress,” 


In their reply (dated November 
11), her “Majesty's Government 
stated their “couviction that the 
main provisions of the Treaty of 
1815 are in full force; that the 
greater number of those visions 
have not been in any way disturbed ; 
and, that on these foundations rests 
the balance of power in Europe,” 





* In this final despatch (dated Sept. 7) Prince Gortsehakoff thus clearly defines 


the position taken up by the Russian Government :—“It is not the principles of 
the general act of Vienna that are in question—as, on the one hand, the three 
Powers who have offered representations concerning Poland have taken the 
stipulations of 1815 as a basis—and as, on the other. hand, the Russian Cabinet . 
has declared its intention to respect those stipulations. . The only question relates 
to their application; but this involves confidential questions which the three 
boundary states have ever considered as a sovereign prerogative, and within their 
exclusive competence. The Russian Government is of opinion that, after the 
experience that it has had, those measures [those recommended by the three 
Powers] cannot be applied whilst the insurrection is up in arms; that they must 
be preceded by the re-establishment of-order; and in order to be efficacious, 
they must proceed directly from the sovereign power, in the fulness of its strength 
oe its liberty, and without any foreign diplomatic pressure.” ; 
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And they made the special inquiry— 
* What is the nature of the proposals 
to be made by the ,Emperor Napo- 
yt — a nae me nr Aiea if 
to by a majority of the Pow- 
os, to be enforced by arms?” To 
this M. Drouyn de Lhoys replied, in 
brief, that the subjects most likely to 
be discussed in the Congress were, 
the Polish question, the Italian qnes- 
tion, the Danish question, and “ the 
anarchy which prevails on the Lower 
Danube,” which threatens to reopen 
the Eastern question ; also the means 
of * pe comer the burden imposed on 
the nations by the disproportionate 
armaments occasioned by mutual dis- 
trust.” With respect to the important 
inquiries of the British Government 
as to the nature of the proposals on 
these subjects to be made by the Em- 
peror, and whether the decision of the 
majority of the Powers was to be en- 
forced by arms, the French Minister 
~ merely said— Lord Russell surely 
does not expect us to specify here’the 
mode of solution applicable to each of 
these problems, nor the kind of sanc- 
tion which might be given by the de- 
cisions of the Congress. To the Pow- 
ers there represented would pertain 
the right of pronouncing upon these 
various points.” After maturely con- 
sidering the matter, the British Gov- 
ernment decided that the project of a 
Congress was impracticable—that if 
- such an assembly were to meet, in- 
stead of conduacing to peace, it would 
leave many of the Powers on worse 
terms than before—and that the pro- 
bable result “to those Powers who 
are not ready to incur the cost and 
hazard of war” would be to leave 
them no alternative between submit- 
ting to a public humiliation, or bei 
forced into a war which they Pn se 
to avoid. The following are the lead- 
ng sentences of this despatch, which 
. is dated November 25 :— 
“Tn the first place, with rd to 
‘oland, ... would there by tay ~ 
vantage in ating, in the name of a 
emma enroonatatives already made 
with so little effect? Is it probable that 
a Congress would be able to secure bet» 
ter terms for Poland, unless by a com- 
bined employment of force? .... . Is it 
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likely that Russia will grant, in the 
pride of her strength what she refused 
in the early days of her discouragement? 

Would she ereate an independent Po- 
land at the mere request of a Congress? 
But if she would not, the prospect be- 
comes one of humiliation for Europe, or 
of war against Russia; and those Pow- 
ers who are not ready to incur the cost 
and hazard of war, may well desire to 
avoid the other alternative. ... 

“Passing to the question of Italy, 
fresh difficulties occur. In the first 
place, is it intended to sanction by a 
new treaty the present state of posses- 
sion in Italy? The Pope, and the 
Sovereigns related to the dispossessed 
Princes, might, on the one side, object 
to give a title they have hitherto refused 
to the King of Italy; and the King of 
Italy, on the other, would probably ob- 
ject to a settlement which would ap- 
vse to exclude him, by inference at 

east, frota the acquisition of Rome and 

Venetia. 

“ But is it intended to ask Austria, 
in Congress, to renounce the 8sion 
of Venetia? Her Majesty’s Government 
have good grounds to believe that no 
Austrian representative would attend a 
Congress where such a proposition was 
to be discussed, They are informed 
that if such an intention were an- 
nounced beforehand, Austria would de- 
cline to attend the Congress; and that 
if the question were introduced with. 
out notice, the Austrian Minister would 

uit the assetably. Here, again, there 

ore, the deliberations of the Congress 
would soon be brought in sight of the 

alternative of nullity or war. . 

“But is it possible to assemble s 
Congress, and to summon an Italian re 

resentative to sit in it, without discuss 
ing the state of Venetia? The Emperor 
of the French would be the first person 
to feel and to admit that such a course 
would not be possible. 

/“ With regard to Germany and Den- 
mark, it is true that several of the Pow- 
ers of Europe have interested themselves 
in that question; bnt the addition of 
Spain, - Portugal, Italy, and Turkey to 
the deliberation, would scareely improve 
the prospect of a satisfactory solution, 
And if with regard to Poland and Italy 
no beneficial result is likely to be at 
taihed, is it expedient to call together a 
| waka Con of all the states of 

Jurope to find a remedy for the anarchy 
of Moldo- Wallachia? 
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“Were all these questions—those of 
Poland, Italy, Denmark, and the Danu- 
bien Provinces—to be decided by the 
mere utterance of opinions, the views of 
her Majesty’s Government upon most of. 
them might perhaps be found not mate- 
rially to differ from those of the Emperor 
of the French, But if the mere expres- 
sion of er and wishes would ac- 
complish to positive resulta, it appears 
éertain that the deliberations of a Con- 
gress would consist of demands and pre- 
tensions put forward by some and re- 
sisted by others; and, there being no 
supreme authority in such an assembly 
to enforce the decisions of the majority, 
the Congress would probably separate, 
leaving many of its members on. worse 
terms with each other than they had 
been when they met, 

“But if this would, be the probable 
result, it follows that no decrease of ar- 
maments is likely to be effected by the 

roposed Congress, .., Not being able, 
feenties, to discern the likelihocd of 
those beneficial consequences which the 
Emperor of the French promised himself 
when Rroposing a Congress, her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, following their own 
strong convictions, after mature delibe- 
ration, feel themselves unable to accept 
his Imperial Majesty's invitation.” 

The King of Italy, as was to be 
expected, accepted Napoleon’s pro- 

of a Oongress unreservedly; 

but the replies of the other Powers 
for the most part constituted only a 
conditional acceptance of the project. 
Almost all of them took one or other 
of the following courses: they either 
(like England) requested to be in- 
formed of the questions to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress; or they 
professed their willingness to take 
in it along with “the other 
owers.” The lesser Powers, for 
the most part, adopted the latter 
form of reply, the greater Powers 
the former. If “the other Powers” 
attended the Congress, the lesser 
ones would have nothing to gain by 
staying away; but as it was pretty 
certain that the great majority of the 
Powers would not attend, the form 
of acceptance adopted by the lesser 
potentates really bound them to 
nothing. The reply of the Em- 
peror of Russia (Nov. 18), while 
warmly approving, in the abstract, 
of the idea of congresses for set- 


tling the affairs of Europe (a point: 
upon which, as irrelevan —_ 
British Oabinet prononu no 
opinion), wes substantially in ac- 
cord with the first reply of the 
oa enh a “Tn omen 
your esty’s — propositio 
ot ie renin oe Ss 
on m con- 
sent of the other Powers; and to 
sdlapensable pa, I Bo it 
indi or your to 
— aay the enn which, 
n your 0 ould become 
subject of oor understandi a 


is precisely Lord 
Rassell’s reply of 11th November 
in other wo: The utmost cour 
tesy was due to the French Empe- 
ror in the first reply ,to his pe 
posal, but frankness could not long 
be delayed. Austria had already 
intimated to the British Govern- 
ment that she would take no part 
in the Oongress if the Venetian 
question were to be discussed; 
and Russia unguestionably would 
equally refuse to attend, when in- 
formed that her relations with 
Poland were to be subjected to 
the decision of the same tribunal, 
The rejection of the project by 
the British Government, therefore, 
merely anticipated in substance the 
replies that would have been made 
by the other great Powefs—Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria—when , 4 
prised of the questions which, in 
the opinion of the French Govern- 
ment, would be submitted to the 
decision of theQongress. 
‘ The impracticability of the Em- 
peror’s pro was obvious on 
the face of it. After the greatest 
and most exhausting war that ever 
desolated Barone, it was with the 
utmost difficulty that the great 
Powers could agree among them- 
selves to a settlement of affairs at 
the Congress of Vienna. Altho 
each had measured his st 
with that of the others—although 
the costs of the war had been enor- 
mous, and compromise on all sides 
had become obviously indispensa- 
ble—the Congress would only have 
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been the starting point for a new 
war, if the return of Napoleon from 
Elba had not terrified the assem- 
bled Powers into sudden modera- 
tion. What, then, could be ex- 

of a Congress, each mem- 
ber of which had a grievance or an 
ambition, and none of which bad 
been taught the measure of its 
strength or ‘weakness by actual 
hostilities? Had such «a Congress 
met, the only result of its discus- 
sions would have been to formulate 
war. Its only use—if use it can be 
called—would have been to organ- 
ise war-alliances, and to array the 
Powers of Enurope, with terrible 
precision, into two or more hostile 
camps. The project was impracti- 
cable, and not unmixed with ab- 
surdity. It was ‘a proposal to 
smoke the pipe of peace over a 
barrel of gunpowder. So sagaci- 
ous a monarch as Napoleon III, 
however, would not have made the 
proposal if it had not been advan- 
tageous for himself to make it. A 
Congress to remodel and pacify 


Europe is one of those “grand 
ideas” which e¢aptivate the ima- 


gination of the French people. In 
the future and under other cir- 
cumstances, such an _ institation, 
we doubt not, will be -adopted 
with advantage; and the Emperor, 
who is resolved to have a page of 
poe for bimself, desires to have 
the glory of originating the scheme. 
Moreover, he knows and acknow- 
ledges that he is “the Sovereign 
to whom ambitious projects have 
been the most attributed;” and by 
proposing a scheme which osten- 
sibly aims at the pacification of 
Europe, he prepares a justification 
for the warlike policy which he 
may ultimately adopt, and, when 
drawivg the sword, will appeal to 
his present proposal as a proof that 
the war is not of his seeking, but 
has been forced upon ‘him by the 
perversity of the other Powers. 
Adhering, also, with characteristic 
steadiness to his leading ideas, . he 
sought in the Congress a means 
of establishing, in a more decisive 
form, that community of action 
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with other Powers which he had 
previously endeavoured to create . 
by his proposal for “collective 
notes,” and of which we have al- 
ready spoken. ‘ 

The project of a Oongress has. 
sunk-in the waters, and ostinsibly 
it is England that has dealt the 
coup-de-grace. It was s heavy re- 
sponsibility which the British Gov- 
ernment took upon itself by so 
doing, but no other course was 
open to it, And public opinion in 
this country, with an unprecedent- 
ed unanimity, has ratified the act of 
the Government. Even the leaders 
of the Peace Party, Mr. Cobaen and 
Mr. Briglit, have disapproved the 
project of a Congress as wholly 
illusory—and they have done so in 
language savouring of contempt. If 
the project of the French Emperor 
had afforded the least prospect of 
attaining the object which it pro- 

sed to accomplish, England would 

ave been only too glad to support 
it. England bas nothing to gain by 
a European war, and mueh to lose. 
The convulsions and sofferings of 
the Continent would only be a 
great loss to her, and a profgund 
regret. We trust that such convul- 
sions may be averted, but we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that no 
such result could have been accom- 
plished by the Congress. It would 
probably have precipitated a gene- 
ral war—it: would have been im- 
potent to preserve peace. 

It is almost superfluous to say, 
that the rejection’ of the proposed 
Congress by England is no mark of 
apathy on her part in regard to the 
condition of -Poland. She has al- 
ready given proof of her earnest 
desire to preserve the nationality 
and establish the independence of 
the Poles, There was a time when 
these objects could have been achiev- 
ed, with far Jess difficulty than now, 
and with greater completeness, That 
was in 1815. And what was the con- 
dact of her Government then? It is. 
well to recall the facts, for the in- 
struction of those Governments or 
peoples who now. exclaim against 
what they call our apathy. It is well 
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to see who were the real friends of 
Poland, at a time when, support could 
have been rendered to her with most 
effect, It is a fact beyond dispate, 
that of all the potentates ;and pleni- 
potentiaries who took part. in the 
Congress of Vienna, the representa- 
tive of England—Tory as he was— 
displayed the most. liberal, senti- 
ments, and demanded the most. radi- 
cal reforus. Lord Oastlereagh was 
then the champion of Poland,. the 
fearless and energetic supporter of 
the reunion of her provinces and 
the restoration of her independeone. 
France had been compelled by force 
of arms to relinquish her. con- 
quests; Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
he maintained, ought likewise to 
abandon the territories which they 
had acquired by the destruction 
of Poland. He proposed, therefor 

that the dismemberment of Polan 

should be annulled—that the three 
Powers which had taken part in 


the final partition of that kingdom 
should give up the provinces which 
they had thereby acquired,—and 


that a united Poland should be 
re-erected as an independent king- 
dom. The proposal met with strong 
opposition. The Ozar bad no ob- 
jection to the reunion of the Polish 
provinces of Austria and Prussia to 
the Grand-duchy of Warsaw, and to 
the re-creation of a Polish kingdom ; 
but he strenuously resisted Lord 
Oastlereagh’s proposal that Poland 
should be independent,—maintain- 
ing, on the contrary, that it must 
exist as an integral part of his em- 
pire, with himself for king, and his 
successors after him, Russia was 
willing that Posen and Galicia 
should be taken from Prassia and 
Austria, but only in order that they 
should become a part of her own 
empire. Prussia was willing to give 
up Posen (Saxony being promised 
to her in exchange), but, strangely 
enough, supported the Qzar’s plan 
of retaining the reconstituted Po- 
land as an integral part of the Ras- 
sian empire, Austria (who had been 
a reluctant agent in the partition of 
Poland) was ready to restore Gal- 
icia to Poland without compensa- 
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tion of kind,—supported Lord 
Castlereagh's plan for a united and 
indepepaeps on and as Bays 
utely opposed, the project o 
Czar; bat she resisted (what both 
projects,.inyolyed) the cession of 
Saxony to her Germanic rival, Prus- 
sia, df Austria gave up Galicia 
without com mn, why should 
not Prussia do the same? During 
this’ important conflict, it is only 
truth to say that. F “was utter- 
ly indifferent about Poland,—she 
cared little about the aggrandise- 
ment of the power of distant Rus- 
sia; but she: was violently opposed 
to the annexation of Saxony, as that 
would strengthen her own imme- 
diate neighbour, Prussia. War was 
on the point of breaking out. Ras- 
sia and. Prussia were in perfect 
accord,—France and the German 
States cared only to prevent the 
union of Saxony with Prassia,— 
England and Austria alone were 
in earnest in opposing the Ozar’s 
scheme, of yey 1 the Polish 
provinces under the Russian crown ; 
and even these two Powers were at 
variance on the question of Saxony. 
In this emergency, Lord Castlereagh, 
in order to escape the ay about 
Saxony, had to give up his plan for 
& united and independent Poland; 
and at the last moment the Ozar 
also gave way, and abandoned his 
project. of reuniting all the Polish 
rovinces inte a kingdom of which 
fe was to be the head. The re- 
storation of Poland in any shape 
fell to the ground, Galicia remained 
with Austria, who was ready to part 
with it,—Posen with Prussia, who 
was ready to Pa it up in exchange 
for Saxony. In the final. settlement, 
therefore, all that was done for the 
Poles was, that the Grand-duchy of 
Warsaw hdd its title changed into 
the “Kingdom of Poland,” and was 
endowed with a constitution of its 
own, but with the Ozar for king, 
Looking back ba these events, 
and at the convulsion which the un- 
solved ‘Polish question is occasion- 
ing now, we have every reason to be 
satisfied with the part which Eng- 
land took on that question in 1815; 
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and we think all Europe may now 
regret that the attitude of the other 
Powers did not permit Lord Castle- 
reagh fo accomplish his bold, states- 
-manlike, and liberal project of re- 
storing Poland to a united and 
independent position among the 
Powers of Eu To do justice 
to the claims of Poland now, is a far 
more difficult matter than it was 
at the Congress of Vienna. The 
partitioning Powers have held their 
unjustly acquired provinces for half 
a century longer, and have come to 
regard them as integral parts of 
their dominions, If Russia would 
not acquiesce in the restoration of 
an independent Poland in 1815, she 
will still more resolutely op 
such a project now. Austria might 
still be willing to give up Galicia 
to an independent Poland, but sach 
a cession could only be accomplish- 
ed by committing Austria to a war 
@ Voutrance with Russia, And as 
Posen has now become half German 
in its population, Prussia cannot be 
expected to cede it even in the con- 
ditional manner in which ‘she was 
willing to do soin 1815. Apart from 
the system of extermination which 
Russia is now pursuing towards the 
Poles—which Eur ought not, 
and we believe will not, acquiesce 
in—there are only two ways of solv- 
ing. the Polish question: and it is 
hard to say which of these two pre- 
septs the greater difficalties! Let 
us examine these two solutions of 
the question separately. 

I. One of these solutions pro- 
ceeds on the idea that the Poles and 
Russians may come to a friendly 
agreement, and Poland with an 
futonomy be united to Russia, as 
Hungary has long been to Austria, 
This e i anys gro the Mar- 
nis Wielopolski has long pressed 

for edoprion upon his polish fellows 
countrymen. But there are many 
obstacles, of the gravest charac- 
ter, to the accomplishment of such 
a solution of the Polish question. 
The first, and perhaps the most seri- 
ous of these obstacles, consists in the 
utter divergence of opinion between 
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the Poles and ‘the Russians as: to 
what is to be eonsifered the legi- 
timate extent of “Poland.” The 
Russians readily admit that ‘the 
present “ Kingdom of Poland” is 
Polish, and that the Austrian and 
Prussian provinees of Galicia and 
Posen are likewise Polish. Bat the 
Poles claim far more than that. 
At one time the Polish frontier ex- 
tended to within 150 miles of Mow 
cow; at another, the Poles were ac- 
tually in possession of the old capital 
of Russia. The Poles of the present 
day make no claim to the territory 
embraced by this exceptional ex- 
tension of their kingdom. Nor do 
they say anything at present of 
their right to Posen and Galicia, 
But they emphatically assert their 
claim to all the Russian provinees 
which belonged to Poland at the 
time of the first partition in 1772. 
If Rassia will agree to reunite these 
provinces to the present Kingdom of 
Poland, and guarantee the autono- 
my of this restored Poland, then 
the Poles will become fellow-sub- 
jects with the Russians, and cheer- 
fully accept the Ozar for their king: 
These, at least, were the terms’ of 
reconciliation announeed. by the 
leaders of the Poles a' year ago. 
Historically the claim of the 
Poles to these provinces of Rassia 
is indisputable, but on the ‘mo 
dern priociple of nationality it ‘is 
doubtful whether it can be mains 
tained. In Lithuania, Podolia; 
and Volbynia, the Pules are con- 
fessedly a minority; but, on the 
other hand, this minority comprises 
the influential classes, the lands 
owners, and, we may alinost say, 
the whole intelligence of the pro 
vinces. Whether, then, is Influence 
or Numbers to determine this ques 
tion of nationality? A population 
may become so thoroughly imbued 
with the ideas and customs, and 
80 associated with the history and 
fortunes of a dominant race settled 
among them, that the original dis- 
tinction between the peoples grada- 
ih disappears. Ethnology, in fact, 
holds a much more subordinate 
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hey in practical politics than ideal- 
imagine. The Russian empire 
itself owes its origin and extension 
toa foreign race. It was the Svan- 
dinavian chief Rurik, and the two 
hondred thousand immigrants who 
followed him from Sweden, that 
founded the Russian empire—a 
dominant castle of Normans reling 
over the native Slavonian popula- 
tion. It is said that nearly all the 
leading fimilies of Russia trace 
their pedigree to these Scandina- 
vian immigrants; and it was to 
their genius for vernment and 
for military organisation that the 
Rassian empire has owed its re 
markable extension. The only prac- 
tical question, then, is, whether the 
old. Polish provinces, now incorpo- 
rated with Russia, however Slavo- 
nian in the bulk of their population, 
incline more to Russia or to Poland? 
Some of these provinces, we should 
say, incline more to Russia; bat 
the case is certainly otherwise with 
the extensive and important pro- 
vince of Lithuania. The condaet 
of Lithuania during the present in- 
surrection indubitably shows that 
it prefers to be associated with Po- 
land. The language and sympa- 
thies of the people are mainly Po- 
lish, and the Polish dress is regard- 
ed as the national costume. Nor 
is this to be wondered at. Previ-+ 
ous to the Tartar invasion of Rus- 
sia, Lithuania was never an integral 
part of the Rassian empire—for 
there was no such empire—but only 
one of the separate grand-duchies 
into which Slavonia was divided 
under the successors of Rarik; and 
when the Tartar invasion took 
place, Lithuania successfully resist- 
ed the invaders, and established: it- 
self as an indepeudent state, which 
subsequently formed a union with 
the kingdom of Poland. The Poles 
might be induced to give up their 
clain to some of their old pro- 
vinces now belonging to Rassia, 
but as long as they exist as a nation 
they will never abandon their claim 
to Lithuania. 

Since this is the case—since the 
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Poles will not relingnish their claim 
to Lithuania, and Russia will not 
assent to it—the plan of a reconci- 
liation becomes impracticable, and 
a cordial ‘union of Poland (with 
an autonomy) and Russia under 
thé sceptre of the Ozar seems to be 
hopeless. This was the case a year 
ago: how much the gulf of separa- 
tidn between Pole and Russian has 
widened since then we need not say, 

I]. The other solution of the Po- 
lish question appears to be .sur- 
rounded with at least equal difficul- 
ties. No Power in Europe has a 
political interest. in seeing the Poles 
and Russians united in one em- 
pire, but almost all the Powers 
desire the accomplishment of the 
other solution, which consists in 
the establishment’ of a strong and 
independent kingdom of Poland, 
The difficulty is, How is it to be 
done? If the kingdom of Poland 
~-we do not say the Poland of 
1772; but Poland as it stood at the 
time of the partition in 1795, plus 
the territory seized by Prussia’ in 
1798 as far westward as Posen— 
could be reconstituted by a wish, 
every Englishman would approve 
the project. Unfortunately the case 
is far ey The project -of 
Castlereagh stfil lives in the heart 
of his countrymen as a desire; but 
we feel bewildered when we come 
to choose & way to the attainment 
of our object. Unless the concur- 
tence of Prussia and Austria, or 
at least of the latter Power, could 
be secured, the realisation of the 
project would only be possible, if 
possible at all, by means of a Te- 
volutionary war, producing evils 
worse than the one which we desire 


to remedy. 
‘ That Austria has no abiding ob- 


tion to giving up Galicia to: the 

‘oles, we are disposed to believe; 
but there are serious difficulties in 
the way of her doing so at present. 
Would not the abandonment -of 
Galicia, in order that Poland might 
be re-constituted as an independent 
kingdom, be a direct encourage- 
ment to the Hungarians to claim 
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a similar independence for them- 
selves? And the same may be said 
in regard to Venetia. Nevertheless, 
logic does not go for much in na- 
tional politics; and if, by the ees- 
sion to them of Galicia, the Poles 
became good friends of Austria, her 
possession of Hungary and. Venetia 
would be at least as secore as it is at 
ae But the grand difficulty 
n the position of Austria is this, 
that the mere proposal on her.part 
to give up Galicia to the : Poles 
would call down upon her the wrath 
and hostility of Russia., It would 
be the signal 1:r a mortal combat 
between her and the northern Co- 
lossus. Failure in such a contest 
would be rain to Austria, Either 
the power of Rassia. must be ‘deci- 
sively broken, and a strong Poland 
established as a rival to Russia, and 
as an ally to Austria, or else the 
empire of the Kaisar must crumble 
into the dust, through the loss of 
her Slavonian provinces, Austria 
cannot move on behalf of Poland, 
unless the Western Powers pledge 
themselves to support her with 
their whole force; whereas we know 
that France would join in such an 
enterprise with the design of seiz- 
ing and retaining the Rhenish pro- 
vinces—a project to which both 
Austria and England ‘are strongly 
opposed. The difficulty in the way 
of securing the co-operation of Prus- 
sia on behalf of the. Poles is still 
ater. She has. more fear of 
rance than of Russia, and consi- 
ders that it is better for her that 
Poland should remain incorporated 
with Rossia, than erected into a se- 
parate and rival state, which would 
naturally be in alliance with France. 
Moreover, Prussia is resolutely op- 
dd to the cession of Posen. Nor 
this greatly ‘to be wondered af, 
Half the population of the province 
of Posen are now Germans. From 
the very dawn of European history, 
the Germans have been steadily 
gaining ground upon the Slavoni- 
ans; and the -process is going on 
still. The landowners and — 
antry of Posen are nearly all Poles, 
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but the Germans preponderate in 
the towns, the centres of influence, 
and carry on the trade of the pro- 
vince. How, then, can Prussia 
abandon Posen? or how can, a com- 
promise be effected? Roughly, in- 
deed, the thing might be done, by 
giving the eastern half of the pro+ 
vince to Poland, and keeping the 
western half for Prussia; and after 
a@severe war such rough compro- 
mises become possible. Neverthe- 
less, as such a division of Posen 
would not correspond. with the, di, 
vided state of the population—Poles 
and Germans being, intermingled 
all over the province—it would not 
voluntarily be accepted by either 
party. 

The Polish question, in truth, is 
the despair of statesmen. The con- 
sequences of ia great political wrong 
committed during last century ex- 
ist as a legacy of discord and per- 
plexity at tha present time. Rus- 
sia, indeed, foiied in all her efforts 
to conciliate tae. Poles, must. now 
seek to solve the question by 
waging a war of extermination; 
she is ready to “make a solitude 
and call it peace.” .But even the 
Russian Government must be pain- 
fully perplexed with the thought 
that such a war may end disas- 
trously for herself. The Polish move- 
ment is so widespread, the hatred 
of the ‘“ Muscovites” is so deep- 
seated, that badly armed, or even 
wholly unarmed, as is the greater 
part of the rebellious population, 
the Russian battalions produce little 
effect in trampling out the fire of 
revolt. If it no longer spreads, it 
everywhere smoulders, Where the 
iron heel of the Muscovite comes 
down, the flame disappears, but. the 
embers remain; and the course of 
the solid Russian battalions seems 
to resemble that of a man who 
cleaves his way thtongh a confla- 
gration, without being able to ex- 
tinguish it as be goes. Confident as 
the Russian Government may be in 
its power to suppress this revolt in 
the long-run, it must be disquieted 
with the apprehension that it will 
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not have to deal with the Poles 
alone, and that the prolonged re- 
sistance of. the insurgent people 
will suffice to bring to its aid the 
intervention of other Powers and 
other armies. Nearly a year has 
passed, and still the Poles fight on; 
and if the foreign Powers no longer 
send notes to St. Petersburg, it is 
only because’ other measures are on 
the tapis. It is only a lull before 
the question assumes a graver form. 
How ‘is it to end? Is Russia to 
make an end of Poland in fact, and 
not as a mere figure of speech? Or 
is Europe to intervene on behalf of 
the Poles? And if so, how and 
when ? 

Fortunately for Russia, the other 
Powers of Europe, thongh less en- 
dangered by the Polish insurrec- 
tion, are more perplexed than her- 
self as to what course to adopt in 
regard to it. Russia’s course _ is 
simple. She must put down the 
insurrection at all costs. She can- 
not submit to a dismemberment 
which would leave her but a shadow 


of her present greatness, But the 
other Powers are distracted in pur- 
, because divergent in their 


nterests. They agree in memorial- 
ising Russia on the subject of the 
revolt; but there their action in 
common has, for the present, at 
least, terminated. Even in the de- 
spatches which they forwarded to 
St. Petersburg, England, France, 
and Austria assumed different atti- 
tudes. England based her remon- 
strances on the Treaties of 1815; 
France, ignoring those treaties, 
founded her remonstrance on the 
danger to which the peace of Europe 
is exposed by the repeated insurrec- 
tions in Poland; Austria, taking a 
narrower ground, contented herself 
ith pointing out the danger to 
which her own province of Galicia 
was exposed by these insurrections 
in the Polish provinces of Russia, 
The Court of Berlin, on the other 
hand, has leant strongly to the side 
of Rassia, and at the outset made 
overtares to Austria to. unite with 
Russis and Prussia in a‘ league for 
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the su ion of the revolt, and 
for ting any Powers which, 
might attempt to intervene in sup- 
rt of the Pules. The Cabinet of 
ienna rejected the proposal: never- 
theless’ it seems only too. probable 
that the force of cireumstances may 
et drive Austria ‘into. 9 Russo- 
russian league, from which hither- 
to she has shrunk with genuine 
in [England thy with th 
n Englan @ 
cause of Poland. is sunieersal, and 
the conduct of Russia towards the 
Polish people is condemned in the 
strongest terms. The condemna- 
tion, in the main, is perfectly just, 
but it is too sweeping and indiseri- 
minate. Russia’s policy towards 
the Poles has failed, because she 
has been striving to accomplish an 
impossibility. It is not concessions 
that the Poles want; it is indepen- 
dence. The Emperor Alexander did 
his best to conciliate the Poles. He 
gave them a Viceroy, a national 
legislature, and a national army; 
bat the system would not work. 
The legislature was but seldom con- 
voked, becanse. it was found to 
cherish designs, and to. excite feel- 
ings, incompatible with the main- 
tenance of the Russian rule. © Fin- 
ally, when the people, goaded by 
the condnet of the Viceroy, the 
Grand-Duke Constantine, and ex- 
cited with hope by the French Re- 
volution, rose in revolt in 1830, the 
Polish army gave a formidable con- 
sistency'to the insurrection, and the 
strength of Russia was tasked to 
reduce the ‘kingdom to subjection. 
The iron despotism of the Emperor 
Nicholas was a natural consequence 
of ‘this revolt. We may condemn 
that iron rule, but what other course 
could he ev et ts it) to be 
expected that he shou o> 
a Polish army, and give back the 
fortresses of the country to its keep- 
ing; and that he should: establish 
anew a Polish Dict, and consolidate 
a nationality which bad shown it- 
self hostile to. his rule?: Again, 
when the present Ozar came to’the 
throne, there cannot be a doubt 
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that he was sincerely desirous of 
conciliating the Poles, and that he 
would have re-established their 
national institutions if he could 
have trusted their loyalty. The 
concessiuns which he actually did 
make were slight,—but they were 
tentative, and were meant to be 
followed by others of real value, 
But Nemesis again interposed, and 
cut short the scheme of conciliation. 
The Italian war of 1859, and the 
championship of oppressed nation- 
alities assumed by the Emperor of 
the French, excited in renewed 
force the hopes and aspirations of 
the Poles. The Russian Govern- 
ment naturally took alarm at the 
sign of reviving nationality; and 
the Poles, on their part, assumed 
an attitude of what is called passive 
hostility, but which was sufficiently 
active in the matter of processions 
and patriotic demonstrations, Blood 
at length was shed; and, deplorable 
as the catastrophe was, and unde- 
sired as we believe it to have been 
by the Russian authorities, it is not 
easy to see how it could have been 
avoided, Finally, at the beginning 
of last year, the Russian Govern- 
ment became aware of the existence 
of an extensive conspiracy—if it 
may be so called—which had its 
headquarters in Warsaw, for the 
purpose of throwing off the Russian 


yoke whenever a favourable oppor- 


tunity should occur. In order to 
disconcert the project and break up 
the conspiracy, the Russian Govern- 
ment—by the advice of the Marquis 
Wielopolski, himself a Pole—re- 
solved to draft off its leading mem- 
bers into the army by means of the 
conscription. Instead of regulating 
the conscription by lot as usual, the 
Russian authorities drew up a list 
of all the men whom they knew or 
suspected to be hostile to the Gov- 
ernment, and ‘on a certain night 
had them seized and dragged from 
their bomes, and shut up in the 
citadel. Lord Palmerston rightly 
termed this not a conscription, but 
a “proscription.” It was a most 
cruel and tyrannous act; but again 
we ask, what was the Russian Gov- 


ernment to do? What else would 
another government have done in 
the same circumstances? It would 
be ‘unjust to the Russian Govern- 
ment to compare its conduct in this 
matter with that of the present 
Emperor of the French in 1852, 
The coup d'état.was an act of indi- 
vidual ambition on the part of 
Louis Napoleon, and was accom- 
plished by bloodshed and deporta- 
tions unparalleled during the severi+ 
ties at Warsaw which led to the 
present revolt. 

As a question of international 
law, the right of foreign Powers at 
the present day to intervene be- 
tween Russia and the insurgent 
Poles is doubtful, But that is of 
little consequence. Despite all the 
prate we have had of late years 
about the “principle of non-inter- 
vention,’ Governments and nations 
act now as they have acted from 
the beginning. The question of 
intervention or non-intervention is 
simply one of self-interest. If @ 
State have an interest in interven- 
ing, and thinks itself sufficiently 
powerful to intervene with. success, 
it will intervene. If it have no - 
ailequate interest in the matter, or 
if it lack the power to intervene 
with success, it will not. intervene, 
The feelings or even the interests 
of a nation may be deeply engaged 
in a foreign question, but it does 
not follow that it should take up 
arms to intervene in the conflict, 
When the Holy Alliance (Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia) in 1821 re- 
solved to put down by force of arms 
the revolution in the Neapolitan do- 
minions, it would have been an act 
of absurdity for England to have 
engaged in a contest, evidently 
hopeless, in order to oppose the 
military intervention of  theg 
Powers. But she did what she 
could: she opposed the interven- 
tion diplomatically: and the cir- 
cular which Lord Castlereagh ad- 
dressed to the European Powers, 
formally expressing the dissent of 
the British Government, produced 
@ great sensation on the Continent, 
In like manner we are not 
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otherwise than by diplomacy, We 
may go farther if we sa avd 
we may ultimately be drawn into 
the conflict whether we please or 
not; but there is no international 
obligation upon us to do more than 
we are doing. The cost of an 
armed intervention would be ex- 
ceedingly great, and it is hard.to 
see at present what object is attain- 
able by such an intervention which 
would compensate the danger and 
the expense. Besides, in redress- 
ing one wrong, it becomes us to 
take care that we do not produce 
others equally serious, And we 
fear that, if a war be engaged in on 
behalf of Poland, this will be the 
result. 

Sir Archibald Alison has’ ex- 
pressed himself strongly in favour 
of restoring the Poles to their place 
among the nations. Sach a resto- 
ration he regards as a great political 
necessity. Writing in 1854, he 
says:—“In the very front rank of 
the great league of the Western 
Powers, which can alone preserve 
Europe from Russian subjagation, 
must be placed the restoration of 
Poland. The extension of Austria 
to the mouth of the Danube, and 
her acquisition of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, under the burden of the 
stipulated payment to the Porte, is 
the obvious mode, without doing 
injustice to any one, of winniag her 
consent to the cession of Galicia, 
If Prussia casts in her lot with, the 
Muscovites, she cannot complain if 
she undergoes the fate which she 
herself imposed on Saxony when its 
sovereign adhered to Napoleon in 
1814.” The importance of restor- 
ing Poland. to independence is as 
great now as it was when these 
words were written: but the posi- 
tion of Europe has changed since 
then, and the task of restoring Po- 
land has become surrounded by new 
difficulties. Italy claims Venetia 
from Austria more vehemently than 
the Pules desire Galicia; the Hun- 


garians refuse to unite with the: 


other populations of Austria; and 
more embarrassing than all, it is 
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now notorious that the Emperer of 
the French is bent upon destroying 
the Treaties of 1815, and ase | 
the frontiers of France. Eng 
cannot afford to overlook the fact 
that Prnssia’s extremity is France’s 
opportunity; and that Nua 
will never. join in a war for the re- 
storation Poland except for the 
purpose of weakening Germany and 
seizing the provinces of the Rhine. 
The most that .a successfnl inter- 
vention .is likely to accomplish, 
would be to establish an indepen- 
dent. kingdom of Poland, which 
would include part of the Prussian 
province of Posen,and the Austrian 
province of Galicia—France pay- . 
ing herself for her exertions by ad- 
vancing her frontier to the Rhine, 
What would then be the position? 
Would not the ascendancy of France 
be immensely increased, at the ex- 
mse of those Powers which at 


pe 
present keep her in check? Ger- 
many would lose provinces on both 


her eastern and western frontiers; 
while France would receive new 
power from the frontier and for- 
tresses of the Rhine, and would 
find in the restored kingdom of 
Poland a new ally, To defeated © 
Russia France would at the same 
time offer aid in pushing her con- 
quests in Asia, where she comes 
into contact with England, Th 

are considerations which may w 

make us pause before we give way 
to our natoral sympathies in favour 
of Poland, We wish well to the 
Poles. We cannot regard with in- 
difference the threatened extinction 
of a nationality. We cannot be 
spectators of their gallant and des- 
perate struggles for independence 
without ieving that they de- 
serve to be successful. With Sir 
Archibald Alison, , we be? 
lieve that, if Poland become fairly. 
merged. in. Russia, the power 

that colossal empire will ere long 
overshadow the Continent. But 
of what use these sympathies and 
opinions if cireumstances deny . to 


us the opportunity to act upon 


them ? 
The grand difficulty in the Polish 
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question is neither Russia, Prussia, 
jor Austria, Let us say it plainly 
eit is the Emperor Napoleon, 
If he were the upholder of trea- 
ties, as he represented himself 
when ‘he assumed the purple,* or 
the disinterested champion of na- 
tional rights, as he announced when 
commencing the Italian war—the 
Polish question would be easily 
settled. _ Austria, we believe, would 
be as ready to cede Galicia now as 
she was in 1815, simply for: the sake 
of getting rid of an internal diffi- 
culty, and of erecting in an inde- 
pendent Poland an external shield 
against the power of her colossal 
neighbour, Russia. England would 
have nothing to seek, because no- 
thing to gain, but the restoration 
of Poland. And if Napoleon were 
equally disinterested, an alliance 
between England, France, and Aus- 
tria would ere this have been con- 
cluded, and the restoration of Po- 
land would have become a matter 
of certainty. But Napoleon, as 
both Austria and England now 
know, is not disinterested. Neither 
as an ally is he reliable. England 
knows how he closed the Orimean 
war—Italy knows how he acted at 
Villafranca. And so does Austria 
—for in that interview he offered 
to give back Lombardy if the Aus- 
trian Emperor would permit him to 
attack Prussia on the Rhine. He 
has got Savoy and Nice; but in 
order to complete his “mission,” he 
must extend the boundaries of 
France to the Rhine If he can 
accomplish this, his dynasty is se- 
cure. Internal freedom may 
safely grantéd to his subjects, when 
their external ambition has been 
satisfied; and France would then 
gcease from her revolutions, and 
settle down into the normal condi- 
‘tion of nations, under the dynasty 
of Napoleon. These are great ob- 
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jects so far as regards France and 


imself, But if tried at the bar of 
Europe, they must be condemned, 
He cannot expect other nations to 
sacrifice their rights in order tlat 
the ambition of France may be sa- 
tisfied and his dynasty secured. It 
is these objects—it is this ambition 
of Napoleon—we repeat, that forms 
the grand obstacle to the settle- 
ment of the Polish question. It 
forces Austria and England to mis- 
trast and keep aloof from him, and 
threatens to divide Governments 
which ought to ally themselves on 
this question into opposite camps. 

We have no desire to judge 
harshly of the Emperor Napoleon. 
He is a great and sagacious mon- 
arch, who has benefited France, 
and in whose policy towards the 
rest of Europe evil and good are 
intermingled. Like every one el 
he ‘has his own game to play, an 
he must play it to the best advan- 
tage. His policy requires that he 
shall aggrandise France at the ex- 
pense of other states; but even as 
a matter of expediency, he must 
seek to minimise the hostility which 
such an aggrandisement must create 
by rendering to Europe all the 
benefits which he possibly can com: | 
patibly with the prosecution of his 
own ends. He is an enlightened 
monarch, who would fain be a bene- 
factor of Europe as well as of his 
own country. But he is the Em- 
peror of the French, gnd must at- 
tend to their interests and aspira- 
tions first; and with the realisation 
of these are bound up the success 
He is now in 8 
position ake of difficulty and of 
hope. If' the present European 
crisis places him in the gravest em- 
barrassment, he knows also—he has 
known. all along—that without the 
occurrence of such a crisis his most 
brilliant hopes would remain unful- 





* When re-establishing the Empire, \ onl Napoleon proclaimed to Europe, in 
his address to the French Legislature—“ The age of conquests is past, . . 


accept all which history 


for the last forty years transmits to us with its inflexible 


authority.” In the beginning of 1859 he proclaimed himself the champion of 
“justice and ¢ivilisation everywhere ;” and at Milan, 4 few months afterwards, he 
= his equally famous ma 

i ea,” . 


false declaration that he made war only for “an 
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filled. He has foreseen some such —whatever be its ultimate fate— 
crisis as this from the first; he has has shielded the Emperor from im- 
framed his policy upon the wants patient pressure on the part of his 
of France and the exigencies of Eu- peorle and has enabled him to 
rope. <Availing himself of these bide his time. But it is easy to see 
exigencies, he has already won lau- that this shield will not be much 
rels for himself and aggrat@isement longer available; nor can the Em- 
for France. But the crisis with peror desire that it should be. It 
which he is now face to face-is far is upon the affairs of Europe that 
grander and graver—presents alike~the thoughts and ambitious aspira- 
more risks and more advantages— tions of the French people are fixed. 
than any with which he has grap- “ Perish ten Mexicos,” would be 
led in the past. It is the crisis of their words, “rather than Poland 
his dynasty. It is the crucial test should perish.” With this Polish 
of his ability to carry out his policy. affair is bound up this hope of win- 
He must now gather up bis full ning the frontier of the Rhine. And 
strength to cope with the enter- the Emperor knows that, if he can 
prise. . attain this latter object, his people 
The intervention in Mexico has will be quite content that their 
been called the greatest blunder “ grand idea” on behalf of Poland 
which Napoleon III. has committed. be sadly shorn of its fair propor- 
We see no reason so to regard it. tions. - 
It may prove a failure; but it has The probable issue for the Empe- 
not done so yet. If it succeed, it ror, we believe, from his present dif- 
will prove a glory and an advantage por fy difficulty not altogether 
to France, and promises only bene- unwelcome—is ate the portals 
fit to the rest of the world. It of war. War, short if possible, and 
would redeem the rich and beauti- closed by compromises; but still 
ful country of Mexico from chronic war. One ally at least is already 
anarchy and suffering—from the at his bidding. The Italian Gov- 
political and commercial annihila- ernment is eager for the fray. It 
tion which has for a generation ren- cannot get Venetia, no more than 
dered it a blank spot it the world. Napoleon can get the Rhine fron- 
It would give an outlet for the re- tier, without a war; and a favour- 
dundant portion of the energies and able opportunity for sucha war can 
population of France; and by so only be found during the turmoil 
doing would Jessen the political of a great crisis. In 1859 the King 
restlessness at hoine, and, by allow- of Sardinia had an army which was 
ing the now stagnant population to “eating its head off” The King 
increase in numbers, would produce of Italy is in the same position now. 
a healthier social condition among He has been elaborating the mili- 
the people. Despite’ the present tary strength of his kingdom with 
crisis in Europe, which requires the a view to the conquest of Venetia; 
Emperor to concentrate his forces, and if the struggle do not come 
this Mexican enterprise may yet be soon, Italy must cullapse under the 
carried to a successful end. But weight her preparations. Like 
already it has not been without its a pugilist who has gone into train- 
advantages for the Emperor: It ing, Italy knows that if the fight 
has cost a few millions, indeed, but for the prize do not come off at 
these may be repaid; and, mean- once, the splendour of her condition 
while, it has distracted the thoughts will lead to a break-down. Diplo- 
of the restless French from thé matic “missions” have recommenc- 
affairs of their own Continent at a 6d between Turin and Paris ; and in 
time when these affairs presented the movements of Italian statesmen 
no favourable opportunity for the we can read the auguries fully bet- 
prosecution of the Napoleonic ideas. ter than in the flight of birds, But 
he Mexican expedition, therefore, we are persuaded, if the Italian 
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Government does not take special 
care in the contest which it desires, 
it will be sold by its Imperial ally 
more serionsly even than it has been 
already. Italy is too eager to count 
the risks. Napoleon is eminently 
cautious, He only. fights when he 
has seventy-five chances out of a 
hundred in his favour, At present 
the odds are by no means so propi- 
tious ; but will any one venture to 
say that they will not become so 
within three months? The Empe- 
ror cannot continue in his present 
ition —nor ean he recede. In 
rance the Opposition have gained 
ground immensely: in the election, 
this year they have polled 2,000,000 
votes, instead of the 500,000 record- 
ed in their favour in 1857; and the 
old alternative is more and more 
pressed upon the Emperor—Liberty 
at home or war abroad. The Em- 
peror, on his part, cannot as yet 
confer political liberty upon his 
subjects, and his recent acts prove 
that he does not intend to do so, 
He must do something abroad, and 
the state of Europe is becoming 
favourable to such an enterprise. 
Both the Notes and the Congress 
have failed ; but the proposal of a 
Congress gives him time to mature 
his plans, and will be kept dangling 
in public view until the hour for 
decision strikes. 

As if Europe had not already 
enough on her hands—-as if there 
were not difficulties and embarrass- 
ments more than sufficient to tax 
the amplest skill of statesmen, and 
ere long, probably, to exhaust the 
strength of nations—-the Germans 
are’ creating one embarrassment 
more, heedless thongh it skould 

rove the spark which is to set all 
a in a blaze of war, With all 
our luve for the Germans, there | is 
no nation that more tries one’s pa- 
tience, and needlessly exhausts our 
sympathy, They have no splendida 
vitia, like thir Gallio neighbours ; 
_ bat they are so maladroit and un- 

pee , that their faults do as much 
as the more criminal ambition 

of able munarchs. In the present 
case their policy is unjust and dis- 
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honest, as well as embarrassing for 
Europe. The legal part of ‘their 
claim is advanced merely as a ste 
ping-stone to an act of high-handed 
injustices, And even the legal basis 
of their claim is a curious one, As 
a time ghen the most solemn trea- 
ties which Europe ever ratified are 
thought to have become nullified 
by the lapse of less than fifty y 
the Germans go back to the middle 
ages, and to facts which E 
had forgotten--if indeed Euro 
ever took cognisance of them, 
the remote times to which this Ger- 
man claim goes back, the modern 
principle of nationality was un- 
known, and _ populations readily 
united or parted according to any 
changes in the persons or for 
of their rules So it hap 
a the begat S f sgn and 
auenbur; e y Germa' 
and the Suck of Schleswig ‘ihe 
bited by Danes, at one time had 
the same duke for ruler, although 
each had an autonomy of its own, 
Bat about four centuries ago 
duchies became part ‘of. the king- 
dom of Denmark: their new sove 
reign becoming a duke of the Ger- 
man empire in virtue of his pos 
session of Holstein, _ When the 
present Germanic . Confederation 
was formed, the King of Denmark 
became a member of it upon the 
same title. Meanwhile the Danish 
kings had allowed the provinces of 
Schleswig, Holstein, an Lanenburg 
to maintain their old “ Estates, 
Bat as this administrative arrange- 
ment was exceedingly cumbrous, 
embarrassing, and antiquated, the 
Danish Government of late years 
has desired to replace it (as Austria 
has recently done with her provinces, 
and as our nation did long ago) 
one national. parliament, in whi 
all parts of the kingdom should be 
fairly represented. At the same 


tiwe the old Estates of the duchies, 
were to be maintained as local in- 
stitutions, But when this measure 
was proposed, the Germanic Oon- 
federation interposed. They main- 
tained that this was not a domestica 
question which the population . of 
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the kingdom of Denmark could set- 
tle for themselves, inasmuch as Hol- 
stein and Lauenburg, though part of 
Denmark, were also members of the 
Germanic Confederacy. Them insist- 
ed that these provinces sh@lld not 
only maintain their separate “ Es- 
tates," whatever might be the incon- 
venience and danger of such an ar- 
rangement for the kingdom of Den- 
mark, but also that their governing 
power should not be merged in a 
national parliament, but that they 
should be allowed to exercise a veto 
on the imperial legislation. . They 
demand, in fact, that Holstein, Lau- 
- enburg, Schleswig, and Denmark 
Proper, should each have’ an inde- 
pendent parliament of its own, and 
an equal vote in the administration, 
of the kingdom, It is needless to 
show that such an arrangement 
would never work; but the injustice 
of the demand is evidenced by the 
fact that, under such a constitution, 
the petty province of Lauenburg, 
with a population of only 50,000, 
would have an equal vote with Den- 
mark Proper, which has a popula- 
tion fully thirty times greater, Hol- 
stein, with a population of 500,000, 
and Schleswig, with 400,000, would 
likewise each possess a. yeto upon 
the imperial legislation of the Dan- 
ish kingdom. Under such a constitu- 
tion, accordingly, Denmark would be- 
come a dependency of the Germanic 
Confederation. 

For the sake of peace, and as “a 
sacrifice extorted by the force of 
circumstances,’ the Danish Govern- 
ment a year ago cancelled the 
act by which Holstein was to be 
represented in the Danish Parlia- 
ment, and allowed the Estates of 
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thes Provinee to exercise a legislative 
and supply-granting power, in con- 
formity with the i of the Ger- 
manic Diet of 4th March 1860, and 
7th February 1861. But this would 
not content the Diet. Several centu- 
ries ago (in 14601), @ declaration was 
made by ¢ king of Denmark to the 
effect that the duchies of Holstein 
and Schleswig should neyer be se- 
parated;* and the Diet now majin- 
tains that this means they shall neVer 
be differently treated—and that as 
Holstein must have an independent 
parliament, Schleswig must also 
have one? The Diet, be it ob- 
served, has id age of any kind to 
interfere directly with Schleswig, 
which never, either with the old’ 


Germanic empire, or with the pre- 


sent Germanic Confederacy, was 
connected; but, say they, “we 
have a right to interfere in the 


affairs of Holstein, and as Schles- 
wig and Holstein were never to 
be separated, we deny that any 
change can be made in the constitu- 
tion of the one more than of the 
other.” This ig obviously an at- 
tempt “to paralyse the Danish 
monarchy.” This was the langu 
of Lord Russell himself when writ- 
ing to Lord Cowley in February 
1861, before his lordship lost 
wits a year ago, and to which hap- 
ily he is returning again nowt 
ithe object of this attempt on the 
pat! of the Germans is transparent, 
hey desire to wrench Holstein 
from Denmark, for the double rea~ 
son that the Holsteiners are Ger- 
mans, and that the Confederacy 
wants the lendid harbour of 
Kiel as a@ station for the German 
fleet that is to be, Moreover, as 
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* Besides the antigui 


ty o 
ratified by the Danish ystates, and that it has never been regularl 


f this royal declaration, it is affirmed that it was never 


y observed, 


Moreover, it was made to the Schleswig-Holsteiners only, and not to the Germania 


Empire. 
+ In his despatch of Sept. 29, 1868, to Sir Alexander Malet, our representative a 
Frankfort, Lord Russell says:—"'Tt cannot be required that the competion of t 
op a 


entire Danish sony aoe os 3 per Tavenkond Wore tal 


Sonfederation. If the 


mitted to veto the proceedings of the Danigh Parliam 


it is evident that the measures nee 
and the integrity and independence o 


G, 


or the defence of Denmark againet 


nef al 
I 
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German settlers have immigrated into 
Schleswig in such numbers that they 
now constitute one-half of the popula- 
tion, the Confederacy desires to keep 
Schleswig also apart from Denmark, 
in order oat they may likewise get 
possession of it, 

This, in brief, was the Danish 
estion. But since the death of 
e,late King of Denmark, a new 
element has been imported into it, 
The late King had no offspring or 
near relatives to succeed to his 
throne; and in order to obviate a 
war of succession, and also to main- 
tain the integrity of the Danish 
kingdom, the great Powers, with the 
concurrence of the late King, con- 
cluded the Treaty of London in 
1852, settling the succession upon 
Prince Christian of Holstein-Son- 
derburg (now Christian IX.), sub- 
ject to the approval of the Danish 
people, Austria and Prussia were 
among the contracting ies to 
this Act, and therefore are bound by 
it. But the Germans now repudiate 
the Act. They say that Prince Fre- 
derick of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Augustenburg is the heir to the 
dukedom of Schleswig - Hclstein, 
and that therefore these provinces 
ought to be separated from Den- 
mark, and made an independent 
dukedom under Prince Frederick. 
“We ry — Bite 
King of Denmark,” they sa: ut 
Christian IX. ag not to be ruler 
over Schleswig and Holstein; these 
vinces must be assigned to Prince 
erick of Augustenb and 
consequently become inte parts 
of the Germanic Confederation.” 
On this plea (which is in ate. 
— to the Treaty of 1852), the 
now think they have a 

good pretext for accomplishin 
_long-cherished ambition o 


ese provinces from Den- 


wresting 
mark, At a meeting at Nyprem- 
berg, on the 6th r, of 
tatives from the various 
Diets of Germany, it was unani- 
mously resolved—“To declare that 
wig and Holstein are inse- 
le; that the Duchies are in- 
dent, and must be separated 


from Denmark; and that Frederick 
of Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderbur, 

Augustenburg is the lawful Du 

¢ Schleswig-Holstein.” oe is 
the po rogramme, In justice 
to the eee Govevsincats of 
Germany, we are bound to say that 


they do not adopt it. On the con- . 


trary, they oppose it as far as the 
find it sale ie do so, But the = 
in a difficult position. The Prus- 
sian Government—not entirely by 
its own fault, for the Chamber of 
Deputies is still more to blame— 
has of late become unpopular at 
home, and it is naturally reluctant to 
make itself still more unpopular by 
opposing the general ferment on the 
Danish question. It also knows 
that the best means of regaini 

its popularity, and of diverting the 
thoughts of its people from the 
recent discord between the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Govern- 
ment, would be by taking the lead 
in this aggressive movement against 
Denmark, Nevertheless it holds 
back as much as it prudently can. 
Better than its own subjects, the 
Prussian Government discerns the 


danger to which Germany will ex- . 


pose herself by commencing at the 
present juncture an _ indefensible 
war. The Austrian Government is 
in a position not less embarrassing. 
It has difficulties enough of its 


own, irrespective of the new quar- 


rel into which the excitement of — 


the a ae now a to drag 
it, ut the ogramme 
finds favour vith ee dustrial 
Reichsrath as well as in 

Chambers at Berlin. The Austrian 
and Prussian Governments, there- 
fore, have to look to both sides of 
the question. Both Governments 
would give great offence to their 
subjects if they were wholly to 


oppose the clamour for interven-’ 


tion on behalf (or on pretext) of 
the Duchies; and moreover such 
an opposition on their part would 
create a general dissension through- 
out Germany, hardly less menacing 
to the safety of the Fatherland than 
the consequences of the crusade 
which’ they desire to prevent. Ac 


/ 
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cordingly they have taken a middle 
course. By exerting to the utmost 
their influence in the Germanic Diet, 
they have induced that body, by a 
majority of one (several of the mem- 
bers refusing to vote rather than sup- 
the Austro-Prussian proposal), 
to decree only a Federal “ execu- 
tion” in Holstein (instead of the 
“occupation” which they meant to 
_ order), and to postponé”any decision 
on -the question of succession.* In 
their circumstances, we believe the 
Austrian and Prussian Govern- 
ments could do no more. To have 
held back altogether, would only 
have been to put the leadership of 
the movement into the hands of 
the ultra party; and unquestion- 
ably the Austrian and Prussian 
Governments regard the “ execu- 
tion” as a means of ae the 
regular troops between the Peiies 
and the “free corps” who are eager 
to attack Denmark in the name of 
the Pretender to the sovereignty of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

The Germans are in a fair a | 
to get themselves into a trap, It 
is natural that they should desire 
to have the province of Holstein, 
with its purely German population, 
united to the territories of the Con- 
federation, but to seize it would be 
a violation of international rights. 
As to Schleswig, it was never in 
connection with Germany, and even 
on the principle of nationality they 
have no claim to it. Denmark is a 
small State, quite unable of itself 
to cope with the Confederation ; 
but if the Germans think they shall 
have to deal with Denmark alone, 
they are wholly mistaken; and the 
mistake is likely to be a fatal one for 
themselves, At the close of last ses- 
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sion, in reply to a question put to him 
by Mr. Fitogerald. Lord 5 a 
declared “that it is the bounden duty 
of this country to uphold the inde- 
pendence of Denmark; and that u 
the German Powers persevered in 
the course which he was sorry to 
see they were adopting, they would 
find that they would not have to 
deal with Denmark alone, but that 
there were other and greater Pow- 
ers than Denmark with which the 
question was to be settled.” But 
it is not the intervention of Eng- 
land that the Germans have to fear ; 
for that intervention, were it to 
take pl would have for its ob- 
ject simply to shield Denmark. 
The danger. to which they expose 
themselves lies in another quarter; 
and it is to be hoped that the in- 
fluence of diplomacy, and the mode- 
ration of the Prussian and Austrian 
Governments, will yet suffice to avert 
it. The sudden announcement, on 
llth December, that Sweden had 
withdrawn from the alliance with 
Denmark, instead of being an en- 
couragement to the Germans to 
proceed in their aggression, ought 
to put them on their guard. In 
homely phrase, they ought to smell 
arat. The Swedish Government can- 
not really separate itself from the 
cause of Denmark in this question. 
Depend upon it, the withdrawal is 
merely a show, designed to post- 
pone a crisis, by inducing Denmark 
not to cross — pte with the 
invaders,—perha to tempt 
the Germans outia, and Pen. 
them irretrievably to a conflict: in 
which, King Charles XV. has been 
apprised, a certain potentate with 
whom he is in confidential terms is 
desirous to take part, Would not, 





* Austria and Prussia, although admitting that they are bound by the Trea 
of 1852, refuse to recognise the new King of Denmark until he shall have fulfill 
certain engagements entered into by the Danish Government in 1851. The Treaty 
of 1852, regulating the succession, had nothing to do with these engagementa, 
which related to the internal administration of the Danish kingdom; but, by 
taking the opposite view, Austria and Prussia obtain — for partially f 


in with the popular programme of the Germans, ey admit, however, 

King Christian is heir to the duchy of Lauenburg, even without the Treaty of 
Lenten. The Lauenburgers, also, are well pleased to have Christian 1X. as 
ruler, and have forwarded addresses to Copenhagen declaring that they do not 
wish to be withdrawn from beneath his eceptre 
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a war with Germany in defence of 
Denmark, with Italy and Sweden 
for allies, and England favourable 
to the cause, be just such an oppor- 
tunity as the Kmperor of the French 
is’ waiting for? If Russia can be 
kept off by friendly overtures, and 
by the task of pacifying Poland, 
such a game might be neatly 
layed by Napoleon, and the Rhine 
ontier won with less risk than by 
any other way. 

Meanwhile the Poles fight on, 
They make no progress—the insur- 
rection even wanes; but still they 
fight on. They knew from the first 
that they could not cope single- 
hatided with the colossal power of 
Rugsia. From the first they have 
laced their hopes in foreign aid. 

nd that aid may yet come. They 
have nothing to hope for from Rus- 
sia now. This is the second time 
they have risen in fierce revolt, 
They know thé iron despotism that 
followed the suppression of their 
first rebellion; they can be at no loss 
to understand their fate after a fail- 
ure of the second. Russia will not 
allow herself to be embarrassed b 
the continued existence of so rebel- 
lious a nationality. Humane as the 
Russian Emperor unquestionably is, 
he cannot allow his empire to be 
placed in jeopardy by a. repetition 
of such revolts. If the Poles find 
that movements are on foot: which 
will bring them the expected aid 
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by-and-bye, the insurrection may sink 
into its embers, and await the 
breath that is to arouse them again 
into fire, But if they have no such 
hope, they may be expected to play 
the part’ of desperate men more des- 
perately than ever, and to court a 
struggle with their oppressors of so 
sanguinary a character as to cont. 
el the active intervention of other 
owers. We are a staid people, — 
and all the good sense of England 
is arrayed in favour of non-inter- 
vention in the quarrels of the Con- 
tinent, But, even with us, there 
are gusts of national excitement 
which bear down everything before 
them. The affair of Sinope @ecid- 
ed the question of the late war with 
Russia, And among the contin- 
gencies of the future, there are 
some which would gravely affect 
our interests, and others which 
would passionately excite our sym- 
pathies. Despite the decisive No 
with Es bee our Bag gone has. 
met his ‘proposals for co-opera- 
tion, the Serpents Napoleon does 
not yet despair of Mire } our 
support,—even though he .knows 
that to some of the objects of his 
policy, if revealed, England will 
unanimously opposed. ‘The 
European crisis seems only t6 
deepen, and it is not without anx- 
iety, though without alarm, that we 
look forward to the events of the 
year. ' 











